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INTRODUCTION 


History Writing, Adab, and Intertextuality in Late 
Medieval Egypt and Syria: Old and New Readings 


Jo Van Steenbergen 


Fifty years ago, in 1969, the Islamicist, historian, and pioneer of so-called Mam- 
luk studies Ulrich Haarmann (1942-99) submitted his PhD dissertation on his- 
tory writing in Egypt and Syria in the period 1260-1340 CE.! Haarmann trans- 
formed the text of his dissertation almost immediately into a monograph, 
which was published in 1970 and entitled Source studies for the early Mam- 
luk period (Quellenstudien zur frühen Mamlukenzeit).? Its main findings were 
soon also communicated in the summarized format of an article that was pub- 
lished in 1971.3 In the same period, almost simultaneously with the young Haar- 
mann's Quellenstudien, another dissertation on exactly the same topic was pub- 
lished in monograph format. This was the work of the American historian and 
"Mamlukist" Donald Little (1932—2017), entitled Introduction to Mamluk histori- 
ography: Analysis of Arabic annalistic and biographical sources for the reign of 
al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qala'ün.^ Both Haarmann’s and Little’s disser- 
tations were published in two newly established German series, Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen and Freiburger Islamstudien respectively, each closely related 
to the invigorating scholarship and academic leadership of Haarmann’s PhD 
supervisor in Freiburg, Hans Robert Roemer (1915-97). Ever since the early 
19708, these publications of Haarmann and Little have had a substantial impact 
on the relatively small field of the study of late medieval Arabic historiography. 
With that field’s relative growth from the late 1990s onwards, they have contin- 
ued to retain referential status, even when some of the methods and assump- 
tions that had informed Haarmann’s and Little’s PhD research in the 1960s 
came under increasing scrutiny. In fact, as will be further detailed in this intro- 
duction, the work they began and the insights they brought to the field have 
continued to inspire, and even define, the study of Arabic history writing in 
Egypt and Syria between the 13th and 16th centuries. 


See Glassen, Gedenken. 
Haarmann, Quellenstudien. 
Haarmann, Auflósung. 
Little, Introduction; see Massoud, Donald. 
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Haarmanns thesis on 14th-century Arabic history writing's increased tend- 
ency to integrate elements from the distinct literary genres of adab and stra— 
that is, belles lettres and popular epics—and Little's method of collating 14th- 
and 15th-century historiographical texts word for word to reconstruct inter- 
textualities and historiographical practice have certainly also inspired the 13 
contributions that make up this volume. These all began as papers that were 
presented at the fifth meeting of the School of Mamluk Studies (Ghent, July 5— 
7, 2018). They originated in particular as contributions either to this meeting's 
first day, which was dedicated to the theme of historiography, or to two related 
historiography sessions that were organized during the next two days. How 
these chapters tie in with their wider contexts of late medieval Arabic his- 
tory writing and its study in recent decades, and how many of them actually 
represent within those contexts not just related but also new readings, will be 
sketched in this introduction. 

Haarmann’s intention in his Quellenstudien was not just to highlight and 
illustrate a trend of "Literarisierung" of history writing. He also insisted on 
the need to ask questions of social import and impact to explain, or at least 
better understand, the manifestation of this phenomenon of change and fluid- 
ity in a literary and intellectual genre whose parameters and boundaries were 
long thought to have been canonized in the gth and 10th centuries. Haarmann, 
therefore, brought to attention the need to consider wider contextual issues of 
audience and authorship, as well as the effects of their substantial transform- 
ations in exactly the same period. In this context, he referred to the following 
statement by the French Orientalist Edgard Blochet (1870—1937), from the intro- 
duction to Blochet's edition and translation of the chronicle by the Egyptian 
Christian historian al-Mufaddal b. Abi l-Fada'il (d. 1358): “At the time of the 
Mamluk sultans, everyone in Egypt was more or less marked by the urge to write 
texts of history, grand texts of history in particular, as voluminous as possible. 
[This was true] especially for people who had no business with [text writing], 
and whose functions in live were of a totally different order”5 For Blochet, this 
popularity and interest from the expanding ranks of what he called “amateurs” 
helped to explain late medieval changes in Arabic text writing as typical expo- 
nents of *post-Classical" decay and decline. Haarmann, and to a much lesser 
extent also Little, at least attempted to start thinking beyond the latter Orient- 
alist stereotypes and to understand these substantial transformations more in 


5 '"Alépoque des sultans mamlouks, en Egypte, tout le monde fut plus ou moins atteint de la 
manie d'écrire des histoires, de grosses histoires principalement, les plus volumineuses que 
l'on pouvait, surtout les gens don't ce n'était point l'affaire, et dont les fonctions dans la vie 
étaient tout autres." Blochet, Moufazzal 365 (23); Haarmann, Quellenstudien 130n2. 
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their own right. For them, they were manifestations of a late medieval Syro- 
Egyptian particularity, related to—as Little nevertheless only summarily dared 
to suggest—"variations [of] the historian’s originality." The three modes in 
which these transformations presented themselves, and have so far been stud- 
ied, will be surveyed below. This will then be followed by an appreciation of 
how more recent research has been moving beyond questions of originality to 
understand these manifold transformations in the quantity, context, and genre 
of history writing between the 13th and early 16th centuries. 


1 The Booming Business of Late Medieval Arabic History Writing 


First among these transformations was the simple and well-established fact 
that, as Blochet also implied, between the 13th and early 16th centuries more 
Arabic historiographical texts were written in Egypt and Syria (as well as in the 
strongly interconnected Arabian region of the Hijaz) than ever before or after 
in premodern Islamic history. Konrad Hirschler, in his survey chapter on the 
study of late medieval Syro-Egyptian historiography in the early 21st century, 
speaks of an "explosion of historical writing" that for him already had begun 
with "some first inklings of change towards the end of the twelfth century in 
the early Ayyubid period." 

Haarmann and Little saw the late 13th and early 14th century as a first major 
moment in this acceleration of history writing, coinciding with the three suc- 
cessive reigns of Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawün (r. 1293-4; 
1299-1309; 1310-41). Both, therefore, chose to focus their research on this long 
moment of dynastic sovereignty and cultural efflorescence. Haarmann estim- 
ated that for this half century of Syro-Egyptian history, more than a dozen 
contemporary chronicles have been preserved and that at least a similar num- 
ber of contemporary texts of history have only left—in the late 1960s—minor 
traces at best.? Little confirmed that the narrative sources for this period "are 
among the richest to be found for any phase of Islamic history"? He, therefore, 
made a selection of chronicle and biographical texts that were available to him, 
written by seventeen contemporary and eight later historians, and compared 
how all of them reported the same events or the same biography from the late 
1290s and mid-1300s in related or differentiated ways. 


Little, Introduction 2. 
Hirschler, Studying 162. 
Haarmann, Quellenstudien 130. 
Little, Introduction 94. 
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In the early 2000s, one of Little's graduate students, Sami Massoud, engaged 
in similar dissertation research on the entanglement of the historiographical 
production that was concerned with the late 1370s to the early 1400s and the 
reigns of the sultans al-Malik al-Zāhir Bargūg (r. 1382-9; 1390-9) and his son 
al-Malik al-Nasir Faraj (r. 1399—1405; 1405-12). His analysis identified a dozen 
chronicles by nine Syrian and Egyptian authors as contemporary with this 
eventful turn of the 14th to 15th centuries, and it considered six texts by later 
authors as equally relevant for comparison and collation. 

More recent research has furthermore established that the biggest mo- 
ment—in quantitative if not in qualitative terms—in the history of late medi- 
eval Arabic history writing was the subsequent period, between the 1410s and 
the 1460s, when especially a series of formerly mamluk sultans and their dis- 
tinct courts succeeded each other, from the violent constitution of the reign 
of Sultan al-Malik al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh (r. 1412-21) to the equally violent dis- 
solution of the entourage of Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Khushqadam (r. 1461-7). 
Described by Little in a later survey publication as a period in which history 
writing was “culminating in the Mamluk ‘imperial bureaucratic chronicle, "! 
this particular half century witnessed a historiographical quantum leap that 
was realized by some 30 Egyptian, Syrian, and Hijazi authors. Together, they 
penned an impressive corpus of more than 80 texts, ranging from volumin- 
ous chronicles and biographical dictionaries to single-volume historical mono- 
graphs and treatises and often integrating texts from 14th, 13th, and earlier 
centuries with contemporary materials and observations.” 

In the final half century of the late medieval period, dominated by the 
reigns, entourages, and extensive social and cultural patronage of the sultans al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Qayitbay (r. 1468-96) and Qanisawh al-Ghawrī (r. 1501-16), this 
remarkable early to mid-15th-century acceleration in historiographical produc- 
tion seems to have slowed down again. For this period, the writerly activities of 
a dozen Egyptian, Syrian, and Hijazi authors are currently known to have jointly 
produced some 20 works of history.!? 

In general, for the entire late medieval period between the end of the 12th 
and the beginning of the 16th century, some 150 Arabic texts of history are thus 
currently known to have been written in the closely interconnected regions 
of Egypt, Syria, and the Hijaz. They represent an important share in the out- 
put of up to about 70 authors. These approximate numbers were moreover 


10 Massoud, Chronicles; Notes. 

11 Little, Historiography 413; quoting from Khalidi, Arabic 183. 
12 See Van Steenbergen et al, Fifteenth-Century. 

13 Petry, Protectors 5-9; Meloy, Imperial 29—30. 
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not equally spread over these three long centuries, but they rather witnessed 
a substantial accumulation in the 15th century. No less than half of these 
many tens of authors were active in the period's closing century, and they pro- 
duced two-thirds of all the era's historiographical texts. Especially the middle 
of this century stood out as decades of extremely intense and widely appreci- 
ated historiographical practice, when the likes of al-Maqrizi (ca. 1363-1442), 
Ibn Hajar (13721449), al-Ayni (1361-1451), Ibn Taghribirdi (1411-70), and al- 
Sakhāwī (ca. 1427-97) left their marks on the booming business of Arabic his- 
tory writing for centuries to come. 


2 The Expanding and Diversifying Ranks of Authors and Audiences 


As Blochet already surmised, the unprecedented quantitative leap in Arabic 
historiographical production coincided with equally substantial changes in the 
historian's profile. Basically, not only did the historians' ranks expand, they 
also diversified. Whereas scholars-traditionists, such as the likes of early Arabic 
historiography's champion al-Tabarī (d. 923), continued to appear as predom- 
inant, they were joined in the practice and appreciation of history writing 
by courtiers-bureaucrats of varying backgrounds and specializations. Further- 
more, "the two groups were certainly not mutually exclusive," Little rightly 
observed, explaining how most of the latter ^would have had some exposure in 
the course of their education to the art and science of hadith and its transmit- 
ters, which continued to influence scholarly historiography from its inception 
to the time in question." For the scholars-traditionists, Little also remarked 
that “many of the ulama’ served in some official capacity or another associ- 
ated with judicial institutions."^ In a programmatic publication on so-called!5 
Mamluk literature, Thomas Bauer identified this blurring of boundaries as a 
more general aspect of the late medieval era's cultural and intellectual history. 
He graphically described it as "the process of 'ulamaization of adab' [that] was 
counterbalanced by a process of 'adabization of the ulama, who in the mean- 
time made the adab discourse of the kuttāb their own." Eventually, informed 
by the work of Konrad Hirschler on reading practices in this period, Bauer 
concluded that "even this description does not do justice to the increasing par- 


14 Little, Historiography 413. 

15 Foracritique of the habit of identifying social and cultural phenomena such as late medi- 
eval Arabic literature with the qualifier “Mamluk,” see Van Steenbergen, “Mamlukisation” 
2-6. 

16 Bauer, Misunderstandings 108; repeated in, Ayna 6. 
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ticipation of traders and craftsmen in literary life to such a degree that there 
was even a gradual blurring of the boundaries between ‘high’ and ‘popular’ lit- 
erature.”!” 

Even though no traders or craftsmen are (currently) known to have pro- 
duced any work of history proper,! the latter qualification certainly captures 
well the fluid as well as intense—even very popular— context of literary 
authorships within which the writing of history also thrived.!? Haarmann, in his 
Quellenstudien, had already pointed to this process as one of deep social trans- 
formation and even described it as no less than a “radical popularization of the 
field" of history writing.?? Building on an impressionistic typology of profiles 
of early 13th-century historians, first devised in the 1950s by Hans Gottschalk, 
Haarmann had actually already tried to get a closer grip on those fluid and 
expanding ranks of historians, suggesting that they could usefully be divided up 
in four overlapping categories. A first group in this more detailed Gottschalk- 
Haarmann typology were historians who pertained to the diverse ranks of late 
medieval Syro-Egyptian powerholders, such as the historian, geographer, and 
Ayyubid sultan of Hama Abu I-Fidā' (1273-1331) or the leading mamluk amir in 
Egypt, Baybars al-Mansüri (ca. 1245—1325). Second came the ranks of courtiers, 
which in many ways overlapped with the preceding category, but importantly, 
also included leading experts of court communication such as the royal sec- 
retaries Ibn ‘Abd al-Zāhir (1223-92) and his nephew Shafi‘ b. "Alī (1252—1330). 
A third important group of historians were all scholars, mostly specialists of 
hadith, that is, traditionists, and ranging from the likes of ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
(1160-1233) in Mosul to those of al-Dhahabi (1274—1348) in Damascus. A fourth 
category of historians was then added to Gottschalk's typology by Haarmann to 
account for his identification of a “radical popularization.” These concerned the 
less high profile military, courtly, and scholarly peers, followers, and supporters 
of the first three categories, from the rather obscure likes of the military men 
Ibn al-Dawādārī (fl. early 14th century) and al-Yusufi (d. 1358) to the scholars of 
hadith and notary witnesses al-Jazari (1260—1338) in Damascus and Ibn al-Furat 
(ca. 1334—1405) in Cairo. 

This particular typology was first and foremost devised as a tool to better 
describe and represent the fluid diversity of historiographical authorship in 
13th- and early 14th-century Syria and Egypt. It is therefore not only rather 


17 Bauer, Mamluk literature 23. 

18 But see the Yemeni historian al-Khazraji (d. 1409), described as originally a craftsman 
(Sadek, Notes); I am grateful to Daniel Mahoney for this suggestion. 

19 See also Hirschler, Islam 279-81. 

20 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 131. 
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specific for the first of this late medieval period's three centuries, it was also 
externally imposed by modern scholarship and merely offered a useful start- 
ing point for Haarmann in the late 1960s to describe the authorial diversity 
that was responsible for the era's explosion of historiographical texts, at least 
during its opening century. As Li Guo summarized in another survey article 
on the study of history writing in late medieval Syria and Egypt, published in 
1998, another typology that has been somewhat more in vogue for some time 
among modern scholars distinguishes between historians related to the sul- 
tan's court in Cairo and those that were active members of the traditionalist 
community of scholars of hadith and related knowledge practices in Damas- 
cus.?! This imagination of a sociocultural dichotomy is again specific for the 
late 13th and early 14th centuries, best known through the studies of Haar- 
mann and Little, and of others, including Li Guo, in their wake. As a result, 
not only its actual reality—following Little, often considered referring to dis- 
tinct Syrian and Egyptian schools of historiographical practice??— but also its 
wider representativity remain even more debated than has ever been the case 
for the Gottschalk-Haarmann typology. Just as the latter, also this Damascus- 
Cairo typology—and Little's abovementioned more general model of scholars- 
traditionists and courtiers-bureaucrats that has been derived from it—may 
nevertheless be considered useful. It enables, above all, a general appreciation 
of both the different but defining sociocultural contexts of history writing (pan- 
egyrist courtship and traditionist/traditionalist scholarship) that existed in the 
13th and early 14th centuries, and the many changes of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. These included the blurring of boundaries between Syrian and Egyptian 
historiography and between traditionalists and courtiers. They also involved 
the increasing numerical preponderance of religious scholars with elitist and 
courtly, as well as more popular and local, profiles and especially of strongly 
interconnected networks of hadith specialists. This can arguably be under- 
stood as another, specific, process of the ‘u/ama’-ization of the literary genre 
of Arabic history writing, in the course of which the historiographical achieve- 
ments of powerholders, courtiers, and any others who were not also 'ulama? 
were dwarfed by those of traditionalists and traditionists. 

The impact of traditionalist scholarship on the formation of late medi- 
eval Arabic historiographical practices was enormous. Damascus at the turn 
of the 13th and 14th centuries in particular appears as a thriving environ- 
ment for both this scholarship and these practices. As Li Guo summarizes, 


21 Guo, Mamluk 31-2. For traditionalism, see now Holtzman, Anthropomorphism. 
22 Little, Introduction 98. 
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this environment— organized around the writings of al-Jazari (1260—1338), al- 
Yunini (d. 1326), and al-Birzali (1267-1339 )—is therefore considered to have 
recalibrated the parameters of Arabic history writing as a genre in ways that 
remained determinant into the 16th century: 


Al-Jazari, al-Yunini, and al-Birzali's contribution to medieval Islamic his- 
toriography was that they perfected and reformulated the mode star- 
ted by Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, a mode wherein the two basic sections of each 
year's record, namely the hawadith (events) and wafayat (obituaries), 
were evenly presented, and in which the latter was also effectively 
enhanced by adding to it the hadiths transmitted on the authority of, and 
adab output by, the ayān of the era, namely the ‘ulam, and, less fre- 
quently, some ... statesmen. History as recorded by these Syrian historians 
is not only a record of events, but a register of Muslim religious learning, 
as well as a selective anthology of the cultural and literary heritage of the 
time.?3 


This integration of events, obituaries, and concerns for learning and heritage in 
historiography was actually also noted and studied, mainly as an expansion of 
historiography’s literary interests, however, by Ulrich Haarmann. In his Quellen- 
studien he explained this “literarization” as a consequence of historiography’s 
growing popularity, which involved diversifying audiences, tastes, and reader- 
ship expectations. Haarmann actually saw a direct causal relationship between 
this growing popularity on the one hand and the 13th-century formation of the 
sultanate in Egypt and Syria and the stabilization of urban social formations 
and infrastructures in its wake on the other. More specifically, he explained the 
change and expansion of historiography’s interests with readers and writers 
alike that ensued from this in the early 14th century: “An audience of long- 
standing and entrenched interest in and orientation towards literary Adab 
turned to the literarised Chronicle, which was manifestly also informed, or at 
least intrigued, by the folk romances that were popular in these circles. The 
growing demand for Adab-History encourages in its turn ever more writers of 
mostly lower status and for mostly material reasons to try their luck in histori- 
ography, without however having subjected themselves to the strict training 
of traditionist scholarship”?* This particular interpretation of the interacting 


23 Guo, Mamluk 38. 

24 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 134; "ein bislang weitgehend am literarischen Adab interes- 
siertes und orientiertes Publikum wendet sich der literarisierenden Chronik zu, offen- 
sichtlich auch disponiert oder doch wenigstens angeregt durch die in diesen Kreisen 
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popularization of late medieval writing and reading practices in Egypt and 
Syria was eventually studied more thoroughly by Thomas Bauer and Konrad 
Hirschler. Bauer pursued this above all in a chapter that refined his interpreta- 
tion of the aforementioned adabization—‘ulama’-ization process, also engaging 
with what he identified as Hirschler's thorough analysis of “the background of 
this process." Bauer actually usefully summarizes that "Hirschler describes two 
interrelated developments—textualization (increased use of the written word) 
and popularization (increased participation of non-scholarly groups in cultural 
activities) —during the [late medieval] period that led to the rise of a ‘literate 
mentality. "25 Late medieval Arabic historiography's involvement in this much 
wider process of the “popularization” of reading practices still requires much 
more research. In the meantime, Konrad Hirschler has already been leading the 
way with the publication, in 2016 and 2020, of two detailed monograph stud- 
ies of particular instances of textual reception. These concerned, respectively, 
a local endowed library in Damascus and its catalog, written in the 1270s and 
listing more than 2,000 titles, and a private library collection from a Damas- 
cene hadith scholar and the book register that was drawn up for its endowment 
in 1492, listing some 600 manuscripts. They illustrate how, in the 13th century, 
traditionalist scholarship in this particular corner of Damascus was adabizing 
in pluralistic and diverse ways—or was perhaps intrinsically as adabized as 
Haarmann in the above quote from his Quellenstudien had already assumed 
for readerships in general—and how in 15th-century Damascus that complex 
intellectual fold of traditionalist scholarship was radically reconfigured. What 
is relevant in the present context, however, is the fact that these two studies 
also illustrate how, in the 13th as well as the 15th century, history writing only 
represented a small fraction of the textual materials that made up these collec- 
tions, which were oriented heavily toward the genres of prose and poetry in the 
former and hadith studies in the latter case. Both, therefore, also suggest that 
textual practices other than historiography interested readers much more, even 
when history writing seems to have integrated many aspects of those other tex- 
tual practices, from hadith studies to adab.2% 


populāren Volksromane. Die steigende Nachfrage nach Adab-Historie wiederum ermutigt 
immer mehr, vor allem auch niederigeren Standen angehórigen Literaten, aus wohl vor- 
wiegend materiellen Gründen ihr Glück in der Historiographie zu versuchen, ohne daß 
sie sich dem Rigorosum einer traditionswissenschaftlichen Ausbildung zu unterziehen 
hatten." 

25 Bauer Ayna 6; referring to Hirschler, Written esp. 197. 

26 Hirschler, Medieval Damascus; Monument. 
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3 The Expanding and Diversifying Genre of History Writing 


A third major change that Haarmann identified for late medieval Syro-Egyptian 
historiography, next to an explosion of texts and the changing profiles of their 
authors and audiences, concerned this integration of other textual practices 
into the set frames of, especially, Arabic chronicle writing. This, as it were tex- 
tual blurring of boundaries, was at one point identified by Haarmann in his 
Quellenstudien as the “literarization of historiography” and the “historization of 
adab" and at another point as “the legendarization of historical texts." Basically, 
Haarmann argued that the serious business of history writing proper (tarikh) 
became directly related to the amusing textual performance of popular epics 
(stra) via the mediation of adab, understood by him in this context as “a mixed 
genre, that combines poetry and rhymed prose, anecdotes and epigrams, edi- 
fication, and entertainment”27 

Haarmann argued in particular that a divergence occurred between the 
external features and the internal characteristics of many late medieval Arabic 
history texts. While the former continued to abide by the annalistic and bio- 
graphical formal schemes that had been set for the genre of Arabic history 
writing (tarikh) between the 10th and 12th centuries, he saw the latter opening 
up to the integration of textual practices from both adab and sira. The inclusion 
of a substantial number of poems and related textual specimens of adab “liter- 
arized,” or “adabized,” history writing. The enrichment of reports of historical 
events and people's scholarly or political careers with anecdotes and wondrous 
and remarkable stories ( aja'ib wa-gharaib) and with dreams and related occult 
phenomena enhanced the entertainment value of the genre. It was further pop- 
ularized by the appearance of vernacular forms from the spoken registers of 
Arabic in the written text, as well as by creative rewritings of history. Haar- 
mann even went as far as to define these internal changes as involving a process 
of “de-historization” (Enthistorisierung), explaining this as “giving up historical 
method and accuracy for the benefit of aesthetic-literary values in situations 
in which both are incompatible”?% Finally, these modifications in the textual 


27 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 137 (“Literarisierung der Geschichtsschreibung ... Historisier- 
ung des Adab"), 165 ("die Legendarisierung der Historischen Texte"), 160 (“ein Mischen- 
genre, das Poesie und Kunstprosa, Anekdoten und Sinnsprüche, Erbauung und Unterhal- 
tung in sich vereinigt"). Haarmann actually synthesized, applied, and furthered insights 
on the "literarization" of late medievalSyro-Egyptian history writing that had already been 
formulated by predecessors in German "Orientalist” scholarship, such as Pauliny (Anek- 
dote), Schregle (Sultanin), von Grunebaum (Medieval 250—7), and Richter (Geschichts- 
bild). 

28 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 180. 
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practices of history writing itself were considered by Haarmann to be a his- 
torical and, as seen above, socially determined process. He saw these trends of 
‘literarization” and “adabization,’ of "legendarization" and “de-historization,” 
and of popularization developing over time and across the expanding histori- 
ographical field, appearing first in history texts from the later 13th and early 14th 
centuries—by al-Jazari in Damascus and especially Ibn al-Dawadan in Cairo— 
and culminating in the early 16th century in the chronicle of Ibn Iyās (d.1524).29 

Haarmann's particular vision of a growing divergence in historiographical 
practice between the external stability and inner transformations of Arabic 
chronicles came to be referred to (somewhat reductively perhaps) as his “Lit- 
erarization" (Literarisierung) thesis. Formulated along a highly complex and 
nuanced argumentation in the late 1960s and early 1970s, this thesis was 
engaged with in diverse ways between the 1970s and early 2000s. It was (mostly 
implicitly) embraced and expanded to also include the chronicle's major his- 
toriographical partner, the biographical dictionary, in Hartmut Fáhndrich's 
almost simultaneously pursued study of a seminal late medieval specimen 
of this genre: the Wafayat al-Ayān (The obituaries of celebrities) of the Syr- 
ian legal scholar Ibn Khallikan (1211-82). Written in Cairo between 1256 and 
1274 and consisting of a collection of substantial obituaries-biographies of 855 
different individuals who were considered exemplary by the author, "Ibn Khal- 
likan's Wafayat,” Fáhndrich argued, “represents a certain literarization of the 
genre of 'biographical dictionary' in that for the presentation of a great part 
of the material the literarizing approach of adab is employed."?? Haarmann's 
"Jiterarization" thesis was most directly criticized in the work of Bernd Radtke, 
published between the early 1980s and 1990s?! Radtke basically argued that 
«literarization” was not a general nor a new late medieval phenomenon and 
that elements of adab and sira, including especially poetry and mirabilia, had 
been an integral component of historiographical practice since at least the 10th 
century. He also was very critical of Haarmann’s notion of “de-historization,” 
explaining that historiography's truth claims operated differently from what 
Haarmann had assumed. In fact, Radtke rather stressed long-term continu- 


29 See, e.g., for "legendarization" Haarmann, Quellenstudien 165: "The legendarization of his- 
torical texts reached a new culmination point in the fifteenth century—that is, from Ibn 
al-Furāt, Ibn Duqmaq and al-Magrīzī onwards—, and especially at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in the work of Ibn Iyas.’ 

go  Fáhndrich, The Wafayat 439-40 (for a summary acknowledgment of Haarmann’s work, 
remarkably represented only as “a study of topoi in Mamlük historiography,” see 435111). 
See also Fáhndrich, Man; Fáhndrich, Compromising. 

31  Seethe useful summary of this debate between Radtke and Haarmann in Guo, Mamluk 
33-6. 
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ities, especially as dictated by the salvationist and globalizing ambitions of 
Islamic history's major chronicles, including some from the later medieval 
period. Whereas history writing in this context serves the purpose of present- 
ing and conforming to a salvationist and revealed truth of universalist dimen- 
sions (a purpose that was equaled by Radtke with the notion of tasdiq), in 
other textual contexts, it may also serve more specific cultural, practical, and 
entertaining purposes (ta'ajjub). In fact, "from the thirteenth century onwards,’ 
Radtke explains, *a mixture of salvationist, cultural, and world history as enter- 
tainment became the norm"3? For Radtke, these were therefore not increas- 
ingly lesser forms of history writing but rather represented different discursive 
registers that historians could employ to pursue their multivalent textual ambi- 
tions. 

Haarmann, in his review of Radtke's Weltgeschichte und Welbeschreibung im 
mittelalterlichen Islam, was happy to accept the latter correction but fiercely 
argued for the validity of his thesis of “literarizing” changes and against Radtke's 
notion of static continuity. “What is decisive,’ Haarmann insisted, “is the quant- 
itative change, the sharp increase of literary insertions in the writing of those 
few historians who, as a corollary, met the criticism of their more tradition- 
ally minded peers”?3 This qualification of Haarmann’s original "literarization" 
thesis as a diverse range of textual practices that complemented rather than 
replaced more traditional historiographical trends and that meant a break with 
the past, especially in quantitative terms, was further confirmed and refined by 
others. These include above all Thomas Herzog for the integration of stra mater- 
ials, Otfried Weintritt for a particular late 14th- and early 15th-century set of tex- 
tual examples of the fusion of adab and tarikh, and Li Guo for the history writ- 
ing of early 14th-century Damascene traditionalists.?^ As suggested in his quote 
above on the traditionalists/traditionists al-Jazari, al-Yunini, and al-Birzali and 
their role in the integration into the historiographical practice of descriptions 
of events, obituaries, and concerns for learning and heritage, Guo definitely 
saw a distinctive model of history writing emerging amid their collaborative 
network of colleagues and texts, with a substantial impact on historiographical 
practice from the later 14th century onwards. "This method of ta’rikh writing,” 
Guo explains, “was started by the Hanbali Ibn al-Jawzi of Baghdad, transmitted 
through his grandson Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi of Damascus, and was eventually pol- 
ished in the hands of the Hanbalis al-Yūninī, of Ba’labakk, and al-Jazari, of Dam- 


32  Radtke, Weltgeschichte 204-5; translated quote from Guo, Mamluk 35. 

33 Haarmann, Review 135 (italics in the original). 

34 Herzog, Geschichte esp. 391-2; Weintritt, Formen; Guo, Early esp. 81-96 (Chapter Four: “The 
Dhayl and early Mamluk Syrian historiography: The making of a model"). 
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ascus”5 This particular method of traditionalist historiography, as Guo recon- 
structed it, is one of annalistic chronicle writing in which factual descriptions 
of a year's events and obituaries for a year's important deceased are presented 
as distinct parts of an annal. At the same time, obituaries-biographies in this 
model display a clear bias toward hadith transmitters, giving priority to tradi- 
tionists and their scholarly track record and including also many specimens 
of their adab-related output, especially poetry.29 In al-Yunini’s continuation 
(dhayl) of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzī's (1185-1256) universal chronicle, the famous Mir'at 
al-Zaman, Guo counted some 2,200 poems, spread over the text's rather limited 
whole of 58 annals (for the hijri years from 654/1256 to 711/1312) and serving, in 
Guo's reading, the double purpose of entertainment and recording what was 
popular in al-Yūnīnīs and his peers’ time.*7 

Interestingly, Guo also noted—contra Haarmann—the extent to which this 
particular model was different from that of early 14th-century Egyptian history 
writing, including even Ibn al-Dawādārīs "literarizing" chronicle. “[ All of these 
[Egyptian texts of history] evidently followed,” Guo suggests, “what may be 
called ‘the Ibn al-Athir model, i.e., basically an annalistic form following that of 
al-Tabari, with a few obituaries of rulers or statesmen attached at the end of the 
text for each year”*% Basically, obituary notes in this model were brief, and cer- 
tainly not biased toward traditionists, and quoted poetry consisted primarily of 
panegyrics (madih) for sultans rather than any representative adab anthology. 
Guo, therefore, concludes also that ^while the heroes of the Egyptian chron- 
icles and manuals were the [...] sultans and statesmen, the attention of Syrian 
historians was focused on their fellow a‘yan, the notable learned men, espe- 
cially those prominent hadith scholars”*9 As historiographical practice con- 
tinued, however, and traditionalist scholars increasingly led the way, the rich 
Syrian textual tradition of al-Jazari, al-Yunini, and al-Birzali became an import- 
ant source of historical information, not only for later Syrian historians but also 
for the growing numbers of their Egyptian counterparts. In this process of con- 
frontation, integration, expansion, and transformation of practices of history 
writing, these Syrian and Egyptian models fused and became an intrinsic com- 
ponent of the creative context within which so much history was written in 
the long 15th century. The exact nature of that era's creative historiographical 
context, however—as with the late 13th and early 14th centuries undoubtedly 


35 Guo, Early 86. 
36 Guo, Early 82-6. 
37 Ibid. 87-93. 

38 Ibid. 93. 

39 Ibid. 94. 
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of much greater complexity than Haarmann's "literarization" thesis had first 
suggested—remains largely unstudied.^9 

As indicated at the beginning of this introductory chapter, unlike this creat- 
ive context, the process of the Syrian and Egyptian historiographical traditions' 
confrontation and integration has been given much more attention, especially 
as a result of Donald Little's pioneering work. Little's method was one of collat- 
ing 14th- and 15th-century historiographical texts word for word to reconstruct 
intertextualities and historiographical practice. His driving force was a search 
for historical originality and textual accuracy and reliability. As a result, Little 
considered what Haarmann identified as trends of "literarization" in his own 
negative way as a form of "de-historization." For Little, anecdotes, wondrous 
stories, and their like were an aberration from the annalistic historiograph- 
ical norm, which, above all, added to the modern historian’s workload in “the 
admittedly laborious process of collation and analysis to compensate for the 
sins and errors of his sources.”*! The outcome of his own laborious process of 
collation and analysis reconstructed particular textual interdependencies for 
Syro-Egyptian history at the turn of the 13th and 14th centuries and established 
the centrality within those networks of texts and the historical data of par- 
ticular chronicles.*? The latter included the Syrian textual cluster of al-Jazarī, 
al-Yūnīnī, and al-Birzālī but also the Egyptian chronicles of Baybars al-Mansüri 
and al-Yusufi. Little also fleetingly identified the multivolume encyclopedic 
work of the Egyptian court administrator al-Nuwayri (1279-ca. 1332) and then 
later the universal chronicle of the traditionist-scholar Ibn al-Furat (d. 1405) as 
important textual conduits that remoulded this earlier material and thus pre- 
pared it to be reused in the creative context of the 15th century.^? 

In the early 2000s, Little's aforementioned graduate student Sami Massoud 
used his teacher's method of a word-for-word collation of sample annals to 
study the textual practices of another comprehensive corpus of Arabic chron- 
icles. Massoud's purpose was to reconstruct the networks of historical reports 
that connected, and informed about, historiographical texts, authors and prac- 


40 But see the following relevant studies: Bauden, Magriziana (see also below); Perho, Al- 
Magrīzī; Ibn Taghrībirdīs portrayal; Ibn Taghrībirdīs voice; Tadayoshi, Analysis of ‘Abd 
al-Basit; Wasserstein, L oeuvre d'Ibn Iyās; ‘Izz al-Din, Abd al-Basit; Ibn Hajar; al-Maqrizi; 
Arba‘at Mwarrikhin. 

41 Little, Introduction 98. 

42  Butsee Cahen’s review of Little’s Introduction, noting that Little’s method of sampling data 
from three randomly chosen annals and neglecting explicit and implicit intertextual ref- 
erences made elsewhere in his text corpus generates very partial and inconclusive results 
only; Cahen, Review 224. 

43 Little, Introduction 96. 
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tices for the period from the late 13705 to the early 1400s. Driven by concerns for 
originality in both historical and more literary terms, he not only identified "the 
five most copied and used original sources" for the history of this period but 
also “the systemic interrelation between al-Magrīzī's Kitab al-Suluk and Ibn al- 
Furāt's Tarikh al-Duwal” among these big five.*^* He simultaneously concluded, 
as both an implicit reiteration of Haarmann's qualified "literarization" thesis 
and a call to move beyond Little's quest for originality, that these texts need 
to be considered as: *more than simple repositories of facts that help modern- 
day historians in their attempt to reconstruct the past: they also need to be 
approached as literary constructs that reflect the social configuration of the 
environment in which they were written and 'the cultural norms and concep- 
tual assumptions’ that played a role in their production.”*5 


4 New Readings in Late Medieval Arabic Historiography 


To date, especially the central historiographical practices of al-Maqrizi and, 
to a lesser extent, of Ibn al-Furat have been the object of studies that are 
pursued along what Massoud also identified as the way forward in present- 
day historiographical studies. These studies all focus in different ways on the 
constructed-ness of al-Magrīzī's and Ibn al-Furat's texts of history. In the case 
of the former, since the early 2000s, the work of Frédéric Bauden in particular 
has substantially deepened understandings of al-Magrīzīs working methods 
as a prolific historian in the early 15th century. This continues to be achieved 
by combining Little's method of collation and intertextual reconstruction with 
a material turn to manuscript studies and, thus, by integrating into the ana- 
lysis the detailed and painstaking codicological study of extant fair copies, 
drafts, notebooks, and marginal notes.^$ In the case of Ibn al-Furāt, the recent 
monograph by Fozia Bora has taken Little's method, Bauden's material turn, 
and the question of Ibn al-Furat’s universal history's interconnectedness and 
constructed-ness to another level by relating understandings of its intertextu- 
ality to interpretive turns that have been made in archival studies. Bora actually 
attempted to return, in a more nuanced sense, to Little's quest for originality. 
She developed an interesting argument for a consideration of Ibn al-Furāt's 


44 Massoud, Chronicles 191. 

45 Massoud, Chronicles 195—6, quoting also from Shoshan, Poetics ix. 

46 See Bauden, Magriziana i-xi; Al-Maqrizi’s collection of opuscules. See also Bauden's Bib- 
liotheca Magriziana; Van Steenbergen, Caliphate and kingship: Part 1: Study—the cultural 
biography of a fifteenth-century literary text. 
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chronicle—presented by Bora as a representative specimen of late medieval 
Arabic chronicle writing in general—as a form of documentation and as the 
materialization of a specific archival practice; in Bora's reading, via that prac- 
tice, an author pursued both *knowledge-making" and its "conservation" in 


«c 


order to “‘eternalize’ the past,’ meet the moral-didactic and sociocultural needs 
of contemporary and future readerships, and circumvent the era's highly volat- 
ile conditions of life.*” 

In new readings such as Bauden's and Bora's, then, not just the complex 
constructed-ness of texts of history is being studied but also the social, intel- 
lectual, and practical agencies of historians. This links up with another line of 
research that remains prominent and promising, that has arguably developed 
more autonomously from the Haarmann-Little tradition, and that has taken 
the changing nature of historiographical authorship in late medieval Egypt 
and Syria as its main object of research. Already in the 1950s and 1960s, Franz 
Rosenthal (1914-2003), in the first and second editions of his pioneering History 
of Muslim historiography, almost heedlessly captured a trend toward a more 
explicit and self-conscious understanding of historiographical practices that 
marked, especially, the field of Arabic history writing in its highly prolific 15th 
century. Rosenthal famously presented, in the second part of his History, trans- 
lations of three theoretical discussions on the methodology of history writing 
that were authored in the early 1380s, the early 1460s, and the early 1480s. They 
included a short text by the traditionalist scholar al-Kafiyaji (d. 1474), entitled 
The short work on the science of history writing (al-Mukhtasar ft ‘lm al-tartkh) 
and identified by Rosenthal as “being the oldest Muslim monograph on the the- 
ory of historiography known to us.”*% They also included a much longer text by 
the Egyptian traditionalist scholar, historian, and biographer al-Sakhāwī (1427— 
97), The open denunciation of the adverse critics of the historians (al-I'lan bi- 
Tawbikh li-man dhamma ahl al-ta’rikh), which, as a theorizing survey of Arabic 
history writing, greatly informed the organization and argument of Rosenthal’s 
own History. Its apologetic title is actually directly related to the traditionalist 


47 Bora, Writing. This archival approach was arguably also implicitly present, or at least 
announced already, in Elias Muhanna's study of encyclopedism and compilation in al- 
Nuwayrī's Nihayat al-Arab, in which he also pursues better understanding of “the ways that 
the ... compilers position themselves vis-à-vis the archive they were compiling.” Muhanna, 
World; based on the author's doctoral dissertation (Harvard University, 2012). The "archival 
turn" was most explicitly called for as a promising approach for the study of late medieval 
Arabic historiography, and of biographical collections in particular, by Konrad Hirschler 
(Studying 175-80); it was further inspired by Hirschler's work on archival practice (From 
archive). 

48 Rosenthal, History 245. 
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agenda of this as well as the other two texts. History writing along a specific 
methodology was presented by these authors as a constituent component of 
traditionalist Islamic scholarly practice, which conformed to the traditionalist 
profiles of al-Kafiyaji and al-Sakhawi and, as explained before, the majority of 
historians in the long 15th century. For all of them, this practice was rooted in 
longstanding precedents that included early and contemporary hadith schol- 
arship but also the aforementioned examples of the traditionalist scholars, 
historians, and men of influence Ibn al-Jawzī (1126—1200) in Baghdad and al- 
Dhahabi (1274—1348) in Damascus.^? 

This more conscious appearance of historiographical authorship has been 
studied in recent years not so much, however, from the theoretical perspect- 
ive of traditionalist scholarship and its practice, as had been only superficially 
touched upon many decades ago by Franz Rosenthal.5? Rather, this aspect in 
the changes affecting authorship has been understood and researched espe- 
cially from a more textual perspective, from the acknowledgment of authors' 
growing presence in and meddling with their texts of history. Most conspicu- 
ous in this respect is undoubtedly the growing phenomenon of the author's 
self-referencing. The latter is epitomized by the occasional presence of autobio- 
graphical notes and, especially, by a number of autobiographical texts.5! One of 
these texts is the closing part of Ibn Khaldün's (1332-1406) historiographical tri- 
logy, tellingly entitled Biographical sketch on Ibn Khaldūn and the account of his 
travels in the west and in the east (al-Ta'rif bi-Ibn Khaldün wa-rihlatihi gharban 
wa-shargan).*? Another one, which has attracted substantial scholarly interest 
in recent years, is the partly preserved personal diary of the Damascene notary 
witness Ibn Tawg (ca. 1430—ca. 1510).53 

Next to this study of a growing authorial presence in texts of history, atten- 
tion in present-day scholarship has also been increasingly directed toward the 
authors' construction of their texts as acts that were not only intellectually and 
culturally but also socially and therefore historically meaningful in the unfold- 
ing of events and life stories. The work of George Makdisi in the early 1960s and 
Fedwa Malti-Douglas in the late 1970s, rather than that of Rosenthal, somewhat 
inadvertently paved the way here. The former did so in a study on the history 
of Ash'ari speculative theology, in which he reinterpreted the famous biograph- 
ical dictionary of Shafiī scholars by Taj al-Din al-Subki (ca. 1327-70), the mul- 


49 Ibid. 204, 265. 

so See also Hirschler, Islam. 

51 See Reynolds, Interpreting. 

52 See Martinez-Gros, Ibn Khaldûn. 

53 Wollina, Zwanzig; Shoshan, Damascus. 
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tivolume Tabagāt al-Shaftiyya al-Kubrā, as a programmatic historiographical 
construct that attempted to redefine the boundaries of the Shafrī community 
in both text and context, against the by the mid-14th century dominant exclus- 
ivity of Shafi3 traditionalism and in favor of Shafi Ash'arism and its tenets and 
champions.5* Malti-Douglas did so in her semiotic reading of a biographical 
dictionary of the blind, the Nakt al-Himyan fi Nukat al-Umyan, by Khalil ibn 
Aybak al-Safadi (d. 1363), in which she demonstrated how the literary reading 
of the biographical note as sign, its sociohistorical reading as signified, and the 
contextual reading of linguistic, cultural, and social codes informing the rela- 
tionship between sign and signified cannot and should not be separated.55 
Konrad Hirschler's PhD research, first published as a monograph in 2006 
with the highly meaningful subtitle Authors as actors, eventually took these, 
many of the preceding, and some other overtures— especially also Tarif Khal- 
idi's suggestion of the preponderance of a presentist and political (or siy- 
āsa) orientation in late medieval Arabic historiography— many steps further.56 
Hirschler's Authors as actors explains how two very different historians from 
the 13th century reported in their texts of history about similar events in 
very different ways, which made any questions of originality, authenticity, or 
veracity irrelevant. As Hirschler demonstrates, by employing different *modes 
of emplotment” these authors actively and purposefully used their authorial 
agency to make their texts meaningful in a direct dialogue—the one pursued 
from an *accommodationist" perspective, the other from a strongly “reformist” 
and even militantly traditionalist one—with the intellectual and social con- 
texts in which they operated.” Hirschler's approach in Authors as actors is 
one that therefore reconsidered textual constructed-ness with, as it were, Haar- 
mann’s qualified "literarization" as well as Little's intertextuality-originality as 
a complex whole of social and intellectual strategies that not only made texts 
of history but also history itself, or at least its individual or even collective ima- 


54  Makdisi, Ash'ari and the Ash‘arites. 

55 Malti-Douglas, Dreams. 

56 Hirschler, Authors; Khalidi, Arabic 182—231 (Chapter 5: History and siyasa). Apart from 
Khalidi, Hirschler also took explicit inspiration from the aforementioned Fahndrich and 
Malti-Douglas, as well as from al-Azmeh (al-Kitaba; L annalistique; Histoire), from post- 
humously published work by Haarmann (Al-Magrīzī), and from Conermann (Einige); 
Hirschler, Authors 128n13. 

57 Hirschler, Authors 122-3; even though it has to be admitted that for Hirschler traditional- 
ism was interpreted as a more limited, for mainly conservative, descriptive category, given 
that he argued that “it was therefore—paradoxically?—in the field of religious sciences 
that [Abū Shama] could develop an outlook which was opposed to the traditionalist vision 
of society (p. 62)” 
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ginations. This very promising focus on the performative nexus of authorial 
agencies and sociocultural strategies has so far only haphazardly been re- 
employed in current research on late medieval Syro-Egyptian history writing, 
whether for Hirschler's mid-13th century, Haarmann’s, Little's, and Guo's early 
14th century, or the exploding mass of authors and texts of the long 15th cen- 
tury58 


These more recent considerations of the changing constructed-ness of texts 
of history and the transformative authorial relationships with those texts and 
their late medieval Syro-Egyptian contexts have in different ways inspired the 
13 contributions to this volume. These all represent therefore new readings in 
late medieval Arabic historiography. They do so not in the least because they 
stand for original contributions to modern scholarship by a new generation 
of junior scholars. They have been grouped in this volume in three parts of 
five or four chapters, each representing a different aspect of these new read- 
ings as well as its indebtedness to, especially, the Haarmann-Little tradition. 
Part one looks at concrete instances of intertextuality, from the perspectives 
of "literarized" historiographical practice as well as of "historicized” adab prac- 
tices. Part two focuses on the creativity of authorial agencies and especially 
the performative textual strategies that were used—in forms often qualified 
as functions of "literarization"—to respond to changing intellectual and social 
contexts. Part three continues this line of enquiry but zooms in more precisely 
on the relationships between texts and social practice, in particular the textual 
performance of claims to identity and community membership. 

In part one, Literarization as adabization: Intertextual agencies, Koby Yosef 
brings into focus and expands upon many of the issues at stake in this volume. 
In the chapter entitled "Al-Maqnzi's Sulūk, Muqaffá, and Durar al-'Uqud; he 
engages directly with Haarmann's notion of "literarization, noting how in 
engagements with that historiographical model so far trends of "literarization" 
during the 15th century have received less attention. In fact, Haarmann only 
summarily stated that al-Magqrizi’s writing shows a "conservative anti-literary 
historiographical ethos." This chapter, however, argues that as a 15th-century 
Egyptian historian and Shafi religious scholar, al-Maqrizi combined Egyptian 
and (Shafi1) scholarly historiographical trends in a more conscious and var- 
ied manner than Haarmann would allow. In his drawing on a Shāfiī scholarly 
historiographic tradition, al-Maqrizi did not incorporate entertaining story-like 


58 For the 12th and early 13th centuries, see Hirschler Jerusalem; for the 13th and early 14th 
centuries, see Van den Bossche, Performance; for the 14th and 15th centuries, see Van 
Steenbergen, Qalawunid; Caliphate; Van Steenbergen and Van Nieuwenhuyse, Truth. 
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reports with dialogues in accounts of contemporary events. In contrast, past 
events and biographies of notables of the past could be used to some degree for 
entertainment purposes, drawing in standardizing ways on the earlier achieve- 
ments of Egyptian chroniclers related to the military institution and on an 
anecdotal tradition of biographical dictionaries. 

Koby Yosef’s second chapter, "Language and style in Mamluk historiography,” 
continues this engagement with the notion of the "literarization” of late medi- 
eval Arabic history writing from the particular perspective of the uses of lin- 
guistic registers in historiography. The increasing use of nonstandard Arabic 
has been considered one of the most noticeable characteristics of “literariza- 
tion,” which went hand in hand with the increasing use of stylistic elements 
drawn from the literature of adab. To date, however, there have not been too 
many attempts at an overall survey of different trends of language use covering 
all major historians throughout the late medieval period. This paper offers such 
an overall survey and suggests that a differentiation should be made between 
subgroups of historians who were religious scholars. It is argued that usages 
of nonstandard Arabic are typical of historians related to the military insti- 
tution and non-Shāfiī religious scholars. On the other hand, Shafi religious 
scholars refrained from using nonstandard Arabic and standardized nonstand- 
ard usages in their quoted sources because of the importance of the Arabic 
language in their ethos. The trends of language use are examined in tandem 
with one stylistic element: the incorporation of story-like reports with dia- 
logues and direct speech in accounts of contemporary events in the historical 
narrative in chronicles. This allows a more nuanced differentiation between 
trends of language use and style. It is argued that in terms of language use 
and style, non-Shafi religious scholars take a middle ground between histori- 
ans related to the military institution and historians who were Shāfiī religious 
scholars. 

Victor De Castro León's “Ibn al-Khatib and his Mamluk reception" focuses 
on the figure of one of the most important polymaths and viziers in the his- 
tory of al-Andalus and of 14th-century Granada in particular, Lisan al-Din Ibn 
al-Khatib (1313-74). Ibn al-Khatib was very interested in spreading his intellec- 
tual production in the West and East and employing, for this purpose, all the 
means that were at his disposal. The latter included his high political position 
as well as his important intellectual network of peers and students. Two other 
Maghrebi authors who had settled in Cairo contributed substantially to his suc- 
cess in the East: Ibn Khaldūn and Ibn Abi Hajala. This chapter studies the role of 
this triple relationship through the testimonies from these three authors that 
demonstrate how this network operated and how Ibn al-Khatib's works were 
received and used, not only by these two Maghrebi authors but also by other 
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Syro-Egyptian authors who knew and employed the works of the Granadian 
vizier in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Tarek Sabraa's “Ibn Qadi Shuhba (1377-1448): His life and historical work" 
presents an in-depth investigation of the life, family history, and historical work 
of one of the most important historians of the history of al-Sham in the late 
medieval period: Ibn Qadi Shuhba (1377—1448). This author is mainly known 
for his works on figh, but the chapter reveals that his historical works are far 
more numerous and represent a rare source for the history of al-Sham at his 
time. This reconstruction of the family history of Ibn Qadi Shuhba aims to shed 
light on two different aspects. The first one involves the establishment in this 
period of substantial numbers of scholarly families and their accession to influ- 
ential positions in society. The second issue concerns the origins of the author's 
family and how they might be key to explaining his particular approach to his- 
tory writing and revealing the underlying motives that influenced his work. The 
intensive study of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's family history, therefore, not only serves 
as a perfect example of how the scholarly environment during this period 
developed and was consolidated; it can also help us to understand the personal 
prefiguration that informed this author's perspective on history. 

Iria Santas's "Andalusi adab in the Mamluk period" focuses on one of the 
first and most important Andalusi adab authors, the Cordovan Ibn 'Abd Rab- 
bihi (860—940), who was an important figure during the splendor of the 10th- 
century Umayyad Cordovan Caliphate of ‘Abd al-Rahman 111. This chapter tries 
to reconstruct the reception process in the Islamic East of his most import- 
ant work, the well-known al-Tqd al-farid. Despite the importance of this adab 
encyclopedia as one of the first dated Arabic texts that was produced in al- 
Andalus, its full impact inside and outside al-Andalus remains to be investig- 
ated. This chapter uses the testimonies of Andalusi, Maghrebi, and Eastern— 
mainly Syro-Egyptian—authors who employed this work to study the trans- 
mission of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s main work to the Islamic East and its reception 
and influence in later Eastern adab works. 

In this volume’s part two, Literarization as creative authorship: Contextual 
agencies, Mohammad Gharaibeh identifies some of the complex social and 
intellectual stakes that have to be taken into account in any consideration of 
historiographical practice. The case study presented in his chapter “Social and 
intellectual rivalries and their narrative representations” considers the stakes 
involved in the construction of one of the most important sources of know- 
ledge on premodern Muslim individuals: biographical dictionaries. Against the 
common approach in modern research to treat biographical dictionaries as 
archives of (neutral) information about individuals, this article looks at them 
as producers of (biased) knowledge that conveys the intention and (hidden) 
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agenda of the authors. This case study zooms in on the biographical entries 
on the Damascene scholar Ibn al-Salah (d. 1245) in the biographical diction- 
aries of three authors of this period. These are al-Dhahabi (d. 1348) with his 
works Siyar a'lam al-nubala’, Tārīh al-islām, and Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Ibn Kathir 
(d. 1373) with his work Tabagāt al-Shafityya, and Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 1370) 
with his work Tabaqat al-Shāfi'iyya al-kubra. An analysis of their narrative 
strategies reveals the different images they created of Ibn al-Salah and the dif- 
ferent messages they communicated. In addition, a contextualization of the 
authors within the social and intellectual contexts of Damascus, especially of 
its traditionalist and rationalist communities of scholars, allows for the identi- 
fication ofthe authors' motivations that stood behind their narrative strategies. 

Zacharie Mochtari de Pierrepont's chapter “Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s texts and 
contexts” aims to raise a number of questions related to historiographical dis- 
courses about scholars and ascetics specifically identified as Sufis by Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalaniin the annalistic chronicle Inb@ al-ghumr bi-abn@ al-‘umr. It draws 
attention to the different discursive strata Ibn Hajar elaborated to create a par- 
ticular view on contemporary Sufi characters. Furthermore, it documents part 
of the Sufi environment of the Cairo sultanate as it is introduced in the Inba’. 
Doing so, Ibn Hajar shaped a specific social, cultural, and political order in 
which Sufism and Sufi characters were presented as part of the dynamics of 
power that were crafted in the chronicle. They were presented as participat- 
ing in these dynamics by way of the normative production and legitimation of 
power relationships, as these were understood in the chronicle’s own discurs- 
ive contextual framework. From this example, this chapter thus argues that 
the Inb@ participated in building a new perspective for Ibn Hajar’s own his- 
toriographical positions and assertive opinions, shaping new memories that 
crafted new historical narratives. 

Rasmus Ollsen’s chapter “If a governor falls in Damascus” examines how four 
Damascene scholar-chroniclers and two Egyptian soldier-chroniclers narrate 
the demise of Amir Sayf al-Din Karay al- Mansün, the sultan’s viceroy of Dam- 
ascus, in 131. Karay was arrested and exiled to Karak in present-day Jordan only 
four months into his governorship. His dramatic departure from Damascus is 
attributed to both local protests against his taxation methods and his alleged 
participation in a military coup d'état against Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Qalawun (r. 1293-4, 1299-1309, 1310-41). This overlap between a local and a 
regional political context has ensured the arrest of Karay a place in several 
Syrian and Egyptian chronicles, which makes it an excellent case for a com- 
parative historiographic analysis that considers both collective and personal 
authorial agendas. Firstly, this chapter shows how the social and geographic 
backgrounds as well as the shared values and interests of the Syrian and Egyp- 
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tian authors, respectively, influence their choice of focus when narrating the 
story of Karay’s arrest. Secondly, by demonstrating how personal, ideological, 
and doctrinal disagreements also permeate the individual portrayals of Karay, 
the chapter argues that each author must also be regarded as an actor with a 
personal agenda in addition to being a member of a geographically and socially 
defined group. 

Clément Onimus's chapter "Al-Ayni and his fellow historians" aims to define 
the social position of the 15th-century scholar al-Ayni through the histori- 
ographical writings of his contemporaries and students. It first considers his 
biographies by his peers and rivals, al-Maqrizi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, as 
well as the auto-documentary notes in his own chronicles. These sources cre- 
ate a polyphonic representation of this historian and judge. All three authors 
emphasize the same events and topics, given that al-‘Ayni answers in his own 
works to the criticisms he is submitted to by his colleagues: his competence 
in the performance of offices, his relationships of dependence and interde- 
pendence with the military milieu, and his literary skills. On the whole, history 
writing appears as a means of communication that creates a dialogue between 
prominent scholars. In this dialogue, the social position of al-‘Ayni cannot be 
understood separate from this narrative; what appears is rather a persona on 
the stage of historical writing. Later historians relied on the works of their pre- 
decessors and the evolution of al-Ayni's situation. As he became one of the 
highest dignitaries of the sultanate and one of the teachers of several later 
scholars (notably Ibn Taghni Birdi and al-Sakhāwī), he is acclaimed by most of 
them, although no one conceals the conflicts he had with his colleagues. Out of 
these rivalries, in their biographies they elaborate a consensual memory where 
al-Ayni becomes a key figure in the competitive world of Islamic scholarship. 

In part three, Literarization as social practice: Textual agencies, Kenneth 
Goudie introduces the characteristic of authorial self-representation and its 
interconnecting of textual performance and intellectual as well as social stakes. 
His chapter “Al-Biqa‘’s self-reflection” engages with the historiography of 
Burhan al-Din al-Bigāī (1406-80), a 15th-century Quran exegete and historian. 
When discussing the life of al-Bigāī, modern scholarship has primarily focused 
on his later career and the controversies in which he became embroiled. But 
comparatively little has been written about his formative years. This is despite 
the fact that, at the age of 32, he wrote an autobiography of his early life, which 
is contained within his Unwān al-zaman bi-tarajim al-shuyūkh wa-l-aqran. Tak- 
ing inspiration from the Geertzian concept of “thick description,” this chapter 
moves beyond a brief and positivist reconstruction of al-BigāTs life and treats 
his autobiography not merely as an innocent record of his early life through 
which we can reconstruct the chronology of his formative years but also as a 
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carefully crafted literary work in its own right. The contention of this chapter 
is that al-Biqa''s autobiography can be read in two ways: one simple and tex- 
tual; the other complex and subtextual. On the one hand, it can be read in a 
positivist fashion as a straightforward account of his formative years; on the 
other hand, it can be read as an attempt to give deeper meaning to those years. 
The chapter takes a twofold approach to the autobiography, dealing firstly with 
what al-Bigāī tells us about his formative years before moving on to explore 
how al-Bigāī sought to give them social and cultural meaning. It argues that 
the autobiography was meant to justify his membership among the sultan- 
ate's intellectual elite, while simultaneously framing his life as fundamentally 
guided by God. 

Christian Mauder's chapter "And they read in that night books of history" 
engages with the accounts of the majalis or learned gatherings convened by 
the penultimate sultan of Cairo Qanisawh al-Ghawn (r. 1501-16) at the Cairo 
Citadel. These accounts provide deep insight into the dynamics of the con- 
sumption, performative presentation, and production of texts about the past 
at al-Ghawrī's court. Moreover, they indicate that members of the sultan's court 
invested considerable time, effort, and cultural capital into engaging with his- 
toriographical material. The chapter argues that this engagement was part of 
a dense web of social practices that served multiple purposes, including but 
not limited to, the representation and legitimation of al-Ghawrīs rule, the 
exchange and acquisition of cultural capital, the performative enactment and 
reaffirmation of the courtiers’ membership in a refined elite of udabā” (i.e., 
persons possessing adab), the social construction of a shared reality, the com- 
memoration of events central to the identity of members of the court, and the 
enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. These findings highlight the importance of 
courts of the Islamic late middle period in the production and consumption 
of Arabic literature and underscore that the concept of adab functioned as 
an overarching frame of reference that members of the sultanic court in Cairo 
used to imagine and construct their own place in the world. 

Ivan Metzger's chapter "Historical representation as resurrection" presents 
an analysis of al-Tali‘ al-Sa'id by al-Udfuwi (d. 1347), looking in particular into 
the tamhid, or laudatory prelude, of this biographical dictionary of Upper 
Egypt. The tamhid is a ubiquitous element of classical Arabic writing. Arabic lit- 
erary critics indicated its close relationship to the subject matter of the entire 
literary composition. This paper shows how form and content intertwine in 
al-Udfuwīs biographical history of Upper Egypt to produce a symbolic imita- 
tion of God's creation. As indicated in his tamhid, history, like the Resurrection, 
revives the memories of past lives, both good and bad. Faithful to this meta- 
phor of his own creation, al-Udfuwi revives a range of characters, not just those 
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who reflect positively on his beloved Upper Egypt. The result is a polyphony of 
voices, from the irreverent or heretical to the pious and orthodox. Yet, far from 
allowing the reader to form a neutral judgment of this carnival of resurrected 
lives, al-Udfuwi, through selective editorializations and omissions, pushes his 
reader to view Upper Egypt as a bastion of Sunnism that has cast aside its pre- 
vious heterodoxy. 

Finally, Gowaart Van Den Bossche's chapter "Literarisierung reconsidered in 
the context of sultanic biography" aptly closes this part and this volume of new 
readings in Arabic historiography. It revisits Haarmann’s "literarization" thesis 
and the related debates on the historiographical practice of knowledge- and 
truth-making, challenging Haarmann’s conceptualization and reconsidering 
the relationship between literary forms and historiography. This reconceptu- 
alization is illustrated by discussing a hitherto unpublished and understudied 
text belonging to the regnal biography genre and found in the manuscript 
Arabe 1705 of the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. This undated manuscript can 
be identified as part of a biography of Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad (r. 
1293-4, 1299—1309, 1310-41) by the Egyptian chancery scribe and man of letters 
Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali (d. 1330). Containing alternate accounts of a crucial phase in al- 
Nasir Muhammad's career, especially the period leading up to his third ascent 
to the throne during the short-lived sultanate of al-Muzaffar Baybars (r. 1309— 
10), this surviving part is of great interest to historians studying this period. 
Similar to Shafi’s better-known biographies of the sultans Qalawun (r.1279-90) 
and Baybars (1. 1260—77), the text also offers much material for the study of the 
fruitful intersection of adab, especially as it was cultivated in the chancery and 
historiography. The majority of the text is written in saj‘ (rhymed prose), fre- 
quently includes (self-written) poems, correspondence, and official documents 
andis replete with panegyrical passages. Furthermore, a large part of the surviv- 
ing text transcends chronography and integrates historical happenings into a 
powerful and recognizable heroic narrative of the loss and reclaiming of power. 
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PART 1 


Literarization as Adabization: 
Intertextual Agencies 


CHAPTER 1 


Al-Magrizi’s Sulūk, Mugaffā, and Durar al-Uqud: 
Trends of "Literarization" in the Historical Corpus 
of a gth/1sth-Century Egyptian Shafi Religious 
Scholar 


Koby Yosef 


1 Introduction: Trends of "Literarization" (*adabization") in Mamluk 
Historiography* 


Speaking of a "literarization" of history writing during the Mamluk period, 
Ulrich Haarmann referred mainly to the increasing use of elements drawn 
from the literature of adab and folk romance (Volksroman), such as anecdotes 
or story-like reports, dialogues with direct speech, colloquial language, digres- 
sions, popular motifs, occult materials, and other adab-like elements (such as 
mirabilia —1marvels or exotic stories ['aja'ib wa-ghara'ib]) in the historical nar- 
rative (hawadith) in chronicles written mostly by Egyptian chroniclers related 
to the military institution (Ibn al-Dawadari [d. after 736/1335] being the most 
notable example) but to a lesser degree also found in the chronicle of the Syr- 
ian religious scholar al-Jazarī (d. 739/1338). This process was underlied by a 
desire to entertain the readers and “popularize” historical writing.! The more 
popular elements, and especially those drawn from the Volksroman, may be 
seen as elements of adab “in its ‘lower’ form,” thus the process of “literar- 
ization” described by Haarmann may be seen as a process of "adabization” 
After Haarmann, much attention has been given to Egyptian historians related 
to the military institution considered to have written "highly literarized" (or 


I would like to thank my friend and colleague Almog Kasher for reading a draft of this paper 
and making some very useful comments on issues related to Arabic grammar. 

1 Fora convenient summary of Haarmann's ideas, see Haarmann, Review of Weltgeschichte 
134—5; Auflösung 55-7; Guo, Mamluk 33-6; Hirschler, Studying 168; Rabbat, Perception 164— 
5; Mauder, Gelehrte 23-5; Irwin, Ibn Zunbul 6; Parry, Review 148; Little, al-Safadi 194. For a 
detailed discussion, see Haarmann, Quellenstudien 119-83 (esp. 159-83). On the process of 
the “popularization” of reading practices, see Hirschler, Written. 

2 Guo, Mamluk 39. 
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“popularized” and entertaining) chronicles and who were active mainly dur- 
ing the first half of the 8th/14th century, notably Ibn al-Dawadari, al-Yusufi 
(d. 759/1358), and Qaratay (d. after 708/1308)—Ibn Iyās (d. ca. 930/1524), act- 
ive during the late Mamluk period, being the exception (see table 11 below). 
The main elements typical of this group of historians, that is, anecdotes or 
story-like reports, dialogues with direct speech, and colloquial language incor- 
porated in the historical narrative of contemporary events, can be easily found 
also in the chronicles of other gth/15th-century historians related to the milit- 
ary institution. Except for Ibn Iyās, three other historians related to the military 
institution were active during the Circassian period of the sultanate (784— 
923/1382—1517), all of them mamlūks' descendants: Ibn Duqmaq (d. 809/1407)? 
Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470),* and ‘Abd al-Basit b. Khalil b. Shahin al-Zāhirī al- 
Malati (d. 920/1514). 


3 Thomas Bauer noted that in the part dealing with the beginning of the Mamluk Sultanate 
in his chronicle Nuzhat al-anam, Ibn Dugmāg shows a “predilection for literature" and that 
his chronicle is a “combination of political and cultural history with a conspicuous focus on 
adab? Ibn Duqmag shows great interest in poetry written in classical Arabic and gives judg- 
ment on the poems he quotes. On the other hand, there are no vernacular verses and he 
hardly shows interest in mirabilia. Bauer concludes that the role of poetry cannot be suffi- 
ciently explained by considering it as part of the “process of popularization,” which, according 
to Haarmann, underlies the process of "literarization" and can be explained better by what 
Bauer labeled as the process of “adabization of the ulamā” (see more on that below) and 
by the desire of the author to prove his professionalism and to make up for his incomplete 
linguistic training; see Bauer, Review 261-2; and see also Literarische 105-6. However, a quick 
survey of the parts dealing with Ibn Duqmaq's own time in his al-Nafha al-miskiyya reveals 
that there is hardly any mention of poetry verses. On the other hand, it is possible to find 
in the historical narrative story-like reports with dialogues or direct speech containing non- 
standard usages of Arabic, elements that are typical of other Egyptian historians related to the 
military institution; see, for example, Ibn Duqmaq, al-Nafha 212, 224. For similar elements in 
reports on earlier periods of the sultanate in al-Nafha al-miskiyya, see, for example, ibid. go— 
1, 94, 102-3, 143-4, 155-6, 161; and see also at footnotes 54-8 below. On nonstandard usages 
of Arabic in al-Nafha al-miskiyya and Nuzhat al-anàm, see chapter 2 appendix A group A 
(mamlüks' descendants no. 2—footnote 175, and no. 3—footnote 178) and appendix A group 
B (no. 2—footnote 189); and see chapter 2 table 2.1. In order to check these tentative findings 
there is a need to examine Ibn Duqmaq's Nuzhat al-anam (al-Nafha being only its summary), 
the relevant parts of which are still in manuscript form and have not been consulted by the 
author of the present article. 

4 According to Peter Thorau, the "literarization" of history writing that is already noticeable in 
the writing of al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) and Ibn Taghribirdi became much stronger in the his- 
torical writing of Ibn Iyas; however, he does not elaborate on the nature of this "literarization"; 
see Thorau, Geschichte 230. According to Donald Little, like Ibn al-Dawadari and Ibn Iyās, Ibn 
Taghribirdi wrote a “popularized history" in a “style influenced by the Egyptian vernacular and 
various literary devices" However, Little does not go into details; see Little, Historiography 
440. In the introduction to his edition of al-Nujüm al-zahira, Muhammad Husayn Shams 
al-Din notes that in the parts that deal with the history of Egypt before Mamluk rule, Ibn 
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There was not, however, only a single form of "literarization" (or “adabiza- 
tion").6 Li Guo focused on a different trend of "literarization" current in chron- 
icles written by Syrian hadith scholars, some of Hanbali background, active in 
the first half of the 8th/14th century, notably al-Yünini (d. 726/1326) and al- 
Jazarī (see table 1.1 below)." While using in the historical narrative some story- 
like reports or anecdotes containing dialogues, direct speech, and colloquial 


Taghribirdi shows a penchant for digressions (istitradat) and for "strange," extraordinary, and 
wondrous stories or coincidences (ghara’ib/ittifaqat ‘ajiba); see Shams al-Din, Nujūm i, 27. 
Sami Massoud noted that “[i]n addition to the tightly knit narrative and the concern for 
clarity, there is another aspect peculiar to al-Nujum al-zahira: the frequent use of proverbial 
expressions ... to exhort or to lament a certain state of affairs,” and that al-Nujūm al-zāhira 
“was to serve primarily a specific function, namely, the edification and entertainment of a 
particular group,” which helps account for the “melodramatic tone," Ibn Taghribirdi imparts 
to some of his reports; see Massoud, Chronicles 64-5. There are reports that are peculiar to 
al-Nujum al-zahira, and these are accounts from people who had lived through this period, 
namely his father’s associates and acquaintances, and information he garnered from his first- 
hand knowledge of the Mamluk military personnel of his own era; see ibid. 63. Because Ibn 
Taghribirdi refers many times to his father and his reports, al-Vujūm al-zāhira is one of the 
most "personal histories" written during the Circassian period; see ibid. 172-3. It may be added 
that a survey of al-Nujum al-zahira easily reveals that it contains many anecdotes or story-like 
reports, mainly from Ibn Taghribirdi's father and his associates, his relatives, and other con- 
temporaries, or Ibn Taghribirdi's own reports. The transmission of such reports is sometimes 
connected to the verb hakā and its derivatives. Such reports normally contain dialogues or dir- 
ect speech and sometimes nonstandard usages of Arabic; see, for example, Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nujüm xi, 378-9; xii, 60-1, 88, 182—4; xiii, 83—4, 86-7, 91-4, 111-2, 130-2, 138-40; xiv, 14—5, 111 
3, 193-4, 233-4, 259, 356; xv, 46, 56, 236-7, 281-2, 401, 443-4; xvi, 234, 361. Such elements can 
also easily be found in reports on the Turkish period of the sultanate (648—784/1250—1382) 
quoted from earlier history books; see, for example, ibid. vii, 87—9; viii, 45, 250; ix, 106. On 
"storytelling" in a/-Nujūm al-zahira in accounts of the Turkish period, see Guo, Songs. On non- 
standard usages of Arabic in al-Nujüm al-zāhira and al-Manhal al-safi, see chapter 2 appendix 
A group A (mamlüks' descendants no. 3—footnote 178) and appendix A group D (no. 2— 
footnote 203); and see also chapter 2 table 2.1. 

5 As far as I know, trends of “literarization” in al-Malati’s chronicles did not receive any atten- 
tion. Still, it may be noted here that by a cursory survey of the historical narrative in al-Rawd 
al-bāsim, a chronicle dedicated to the years covering al-Malatīs lifetime, it is possible to find 
story-like reports (some transmitted from al-Malati’s father, and some defined by al-Malati as 
hikaya) containing dialogues or direct speech and nonstandard usages of Arabic, or "strange" 
stories, see for example al-Malatī, Rawd i, 168-71, 323, 341-2, 364; ii, 69—70, 102—5, 146-7, 168 
9, 174—5, 219, 229—31, 233—4, 236, 239, 293—5, 375; iii, 29—30, 102, 106-7, 116-7, 182-3, 190, 192-4, 
200-1, 207-42, 291—6, 336—41; iv, 43—9, 56, 95-8 (esp. 97). On nonstandard usages of Arabic in 
al-Rawd al-bāsim, see chapter 2 appendix A group A (mamlüks' descendants no. 4—footnote 
180). 

Guo, Mamluk 36; and see also Irwin, Mamluk literature 16. 
Guo, Introduction 81-96; Mamluk 38-9. On their Hanbali background, see for example, Intro- 
duction 86; Irwin, Mamluk history 1603. 
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language, and also other adab-like materials (notably 'ajā'ib wa-ghara'ib) typ- 
ical of their Egyptian counterparts related to the military institution? (indeed 
some of these elements appear in story-like reports received from Egyptian mil- 
itary men)? the "literarization" in the chronicles of the early Syrian writers 
takes a different form and is much more conspicuous in the obituary notes 
(wafayat). These chronicles are, in fact, a combination of history, biographical 
dictionary, and literary anthology. The obituary notes, most of them dedicated 
to learned men, record their adab product, mainly “high adab materials,’ and 
more specifically their high-quality poetry in classical form (and sometimes 
poetry written on them),!° a phenomenon that can be related to the more gen- 
eral trend referred to by Thomas Bauer as the “adabization of the 'ulama" and 
the growing usage of poetry for communicative purposes." Much less com- 
monly, however, it records also other adab-like materials, such as “strange,” 
edifying, or entertaining stories (some of them obscene) told by the scholars (or 
about them), which normally contain dialogues with direct speech and collo- 
quial language,!? and even more rarely, it records scholars’ riddles (alghaz, sing. 


8 Guo, Introduction 81-96 (esp. 82, 93-6); and see also the editor's introduction in al-Yūnīnī, 
Dhayl i, 39 (on the use of 'aja'ib and the description of foreign lands in the historical nar- 
rative for the purpose of digression [istitrad]). 

9 Such reports normally open with haka/haka li, suggesting that it is justified to see them as 
belonging to the genre of "hikāya” (i.e., a "story" or a “tale”), labeled in this article for the 
sake of convenience as "story-like reports”; see, for example, al-Jazarī, Ta'rikh i, 45, 58, 109, 
192-3; al-Yunini, Dhayl i, 93-4, 202; ii, 715-7. On Syrian historians’ knowledge of events in 
Egypt, see Guo, History 451; Little, Historiography 427-8. 

10 Guo, Introduction 81-96 (esp. 82, 85, 87—90, 96). 

11 Bauer Misunderstandings 108-11 (esp. 108); and see also, Communication 23-6. 

12 Such reports normally open with hakā/hakā lī/hakā lī anhu, or are referred to as a hikāya; 
see, for example, al-Jazarī, Tarīkh i, 8034, 145, 165-7, 184-7; al-Yūnīnī, Dhayl i, 226, 384—6, 
491-2; ii, 757-8; and see also ibid. i, 41; Guo, Introduction 85, 94-6. Among the "strange" 
or extraordinary stories one may find prophesying dreams; see al-Jazari, Ta’rtkh i, 14. Liter- 
ary trends in al-Muqtafi, the chronicle of al-Birzah (d. 739/1339), the colleague of al-Jazari 
and al-Yünini, have received less attention; see Guo, Introduction 81-96. Guo noted that 
al-Birzali did not incorporate in his chronicle the literary product (most notably poetry) 
of the deceased scholars; see ibid. 85. It may be added that al-Birzali sometimes mentions 
that a deceased scholar wrote poetry (sometimes transmitted to al-Birzali) but still does 
not quote actual verses; see, for example, al-Birzālī, al-Muqtaft iii, 15—6, 20, 41, 90, 102, 254. 
For rare cases in which al-Birzali incorporates poetry in obituaries, see ibid. iv, 291, 314—5. 
It may also be added that al-Birzali generally does not incorporate anecdotes or story-like 
reports in the historical narrative (or obituaries), and thus his chronicle practically con- 
tains almost no dialogues including direct speech or colloquial language. This observation 
is based on a survey of the third volume of al-Muqtaft. For what may be considered minor 
anecdotes incorporated in obituaries of deceased scholars, see ibid. iii, 143, 170. Relatively 
rarely, however, one finds in the historical narrative reports on unusual weather phenom- 
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lughz) or useful general knowledge ( fawa'id, sing. fa'ida) such as supplications 
(ad'iya, sing. dua") used by them. 

Some attention has also been given to the literary characteristics of works 
pertaining to history written mostly in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries by 
authors with kuttab-udab@ backgrounds or such that were more related to the 
tradition of the kuttāb-udabā' than to that of historiography (and, more spe- 
cifically, Mamluk historiography). In general, these authors did not produce 
“proper” chronicles, and their works were less subjugated to chronology and 
more specifically to the annalistic form. At least some of these works have been 
deemed works of adab rather than historiography.!* 


ena, or extraordinary phenomena in general ('ajā'ib); see, for example, ibid. iii, 213-4, 230. 
On usages of nonstandard Arabic in the chronicle of al-Birzali, see chapter 2 appendix A 
group C (exception—footnote 200). 

13 See al-Yūnīnī, Dhayl i, 321—2; al-Jazari, Ta’rikh i, 183. 

14 For some notes on general trends of language use and style in works pertaining to history 
written by kuttāb-udabā”, see chapter 2 section 6.1. The works of kuttāb-udabā” pertaining 
to history (not including biographical dictionaries) may be divided into several categories: 
(1) Most attention has been given to al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarānīs (d. after 775/1373) Kitab 
al-Itmam and Ibn Sasra's (d. after 799/1397) al-Durra al-mudra—two works that are very 
remote from "traditional" Mamluk historiography and have sometimes been considered 
works of adab rather than historiography. Al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarani was a manuscript 
copyist and his Kitab al-Ilmám, which purports to be a history of the Crusader attack 
on Alexandria in 767/1365, contains very little factual historical information and employs 
nonhistoriographic adab genres in the istitrad (digressional) framework in the nature of 
a literary compendium. Among other things it contains marvels, legends, anecdotes and 
tales (hikaya), “witty replies" (ajwiba muskita), fictitious speeches and dialogues, proph- 
esying dreams, and typology and magic of figures ( jafr); see Holt, Review 131; Guo, Mamluk 
36-7; Irwin, Mamluk history 165; Mamluk literature 16. Ibn Sasra probably hailed from 
a family of religious scholars. Al-Durra al-mudīa is basically an account of events dur- 
ing the reign of al-Zahir Bargūg (784—801/1382—99). However, it is not strictly bound to 
a chronological sequence and does not conform with contemporary norms of history 
writing. It is written in an unconventional style and format. It draws more on literary 
nonhistoriographical materials than on history books and makes almost no use of Mam- 
luk history books. It makes use of stories, anecdotes, direct speech, hortatory passages, 
rhymed prose, fables, proverbs, poetry, moralizing advice, and colloquial language. It is 
a didactic work, "history as a morality play"; see Brinner, Chronicle, xii-xvii, xxv; Mas- 
soud, Chronicles 19-21; Irwin, Mamluk history 165; Ibn Zunbul 6; Mamluk literature 17; and 
see also chapter 2 section 6.1 at footnote 160. (2) Although much more related to “tradi- 
tional” Mamluk historiography, the "literarization" in the chronological-historical sections 
of the (adab) encyclopedias or manuals for Mamluk clerks produced by the bureaucrats 
Shihab al-Din al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) and Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umari (d. 749/1349) has 
received relatively little attention (in the case of al-Nuwayri's Nihayat al-arab) or almost 
no attention at all (in the case of al-Umarīs Masālik al-absar). On the categorization and 
character of the works and the authors' backgrounds, see, for example, Herzog, Compos- 
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Trends of "literarization" in history writing during the gth/15th century, a 
period dominated by Egyptian historians who were mostly religious scholars 
(many of them Shāfiīs), have received less attention. In fact, according to Haar- 
mann, some historians who were religious scholars active in the gth/15th cen- 
tury, among them al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1442), show a “conservative anti-literary 


ition 107; Irwin, Mamluk literature 8; Mamluk history 166; Guo, Introduction 93; Mamluk 
16, 30-2; Little, Historiography 430-1; Muhanna, Encyclopaedism 190; Why was 346-7. On 
‘literarization” in al-Nuwayri, see Guo, Introduction 93; Mamluk 36, 39; Amitai, Ching- 
gis 702; Muhanna, Encyclopaedism 190; and see also chapter 2 section 6.1 at footnote 161. 
On "literarization" in al-"Umari, see Lohlker, Al-"Umari's 342. (3) Attention has also been 
given to royal biographies written by "court historians" working in the chancery (diwan 
al-insha’), produced mainly during the early Mamluk period by authors such as Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir (d. 692/1292) and his nephew Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali (d. 730/1330). The treatises written 
by them are normally seen as "official biographies" written under patronage and super- 
vision of sultans that are designed to be presented at court and legitimize their rule by 
praising them and, therefore, are only partially subjugated to the annalistic form, see, 
for example, Irwin, Mamluk history 162-3; Little, Historiography 421-3; Guo, Mamluk 30. 
According to Muhsin al-Musawi, royal biography is a genre that "sits at the very centre 
of the tradition of belles-lettres"; see al-Musawi, Pre-modern 123. It has been noted that 
such treatises are written in a florid and ornamented language and contain poetry, “boast- 
ful rhymed prose,’ and documents drafted by the authors, some of which are written in 
“bombastic rhymed prose,” see Irwin, Mamluk history 162-3; Mamluk literature 7; and see 
also Hirschler Islam 269. The rhymed prose and florid and impeccable Arabic employed 
in these treatises were probably considered powerful stylistic tools that are suitable for the 
function of these treatises, i.e., praising the rulers and their military achievements against 
the enemies of Islam, and legitimizing their rule; see al-Musawi, Pre-modern 107. While 
it is still not entirely clear to what extent the classical rhetorical device of rhymed prose 
had found its way into the historical writing in the Mamluk period (see Guo, Mamluk 43), 
it would seem that in part its usage was dictated by genre (royal biographies) and back- 
ground of the author (kuttab-udab@ and more specifically the insh@ tradition). On inshā” 
and rhymed prose, see, for example, Bauer, Misunderstandings 125-6; on court officials 
or secretaries and rhymed prose, see Hirschler, Islam 269; Sen, Ottoman 335-6. Normally, 
however, literary aspects of these treatises have not been discussed in the context of the 
discourse on the "literarization" of Mamluk historiography. This must be due to the fact 
that the literary elements in these treatises (most notably rhymed prose) are considered 
"traditional," “high,” or “pragmatic”; see Bauer, Misunderstandings 125-6. On documents 
as literary texts, see Northrup, Documents 121-36. For a detailed discussion on "literariz- 
ation" in these treatises, see chapter 13, the article of Gowaart Van Den Bossche in this 
volume. For later "royal biographies" considered by some to be "essentially literary works," 
“pseudo-historical texts,” or "literary panegyrics" (or “literary offerings") containing sparse 
historical data, “a conglomeration of insignificant facts which are not held together by 
any attempt of biographical or historical characterization,’ and contrasted to the afore- 
mentioned earlier biographies deemed as “historical biographies,” see Holt, Review 131-2; 
Irwin, Mamluk literature 16; Holt, Literary 3-16; Van Steenbergen, Qalawünid 6—7. 
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TABLE 1.1 Trends of “literarization” (“adabization’) in Mamluk chronicles and the chron- 
iclers that received the most attention 


A. Egyptian chroniclers related to the military institution 

(Conspicuous mainly in the historical narrative [hawadith]:in general, mainly involves 
anecdotes or story-like reports containing dialogues, direct speech, and colloquial 
language but also popular motifs, occult materials, digressions, and other adab-like 
materials [notably 'aja'ib wa-ghara'ib]) 

1.  Qaratay (d. after 708/1308)* 


2. Ibn al-Dawādārī (d. after 736/1335)" all active during the first half 
3. [less attention] al-Shujā (d. after 756/1356)* of the 8th/14th century 

4. alYüsufi(d. 759/1358)2 

5. Ibnlyas (d. ca. 930/1524)* active during the late 


9th/15th century 


B. Syrian hadith scholars (Hanbalis or Hanbali milieu) 

(Conspicuous mainly in the obituary notes [wafayat]: in general, a record of adab 
product, mainly high-quality poetry) 

i al-Yanini (d. 726/1326)f all active during the first half 
2. al-Jazari (d. 739/1338)8 of the 8th/14th century 


a Irwin, Image 236-40; Mamluk history 164-5; Ibn Zunbul 6; Eddé, Karatay sn. 

b Haarmann, Quellenstudien 167—81; Auflösung 55; Turkish 105-6; and see also Irwin, Mamluk 
history 164; Little, Historiography 425, 440; Guo, History 452; Mamluk 34—7; Robinson, Islamic 
167. 

c Haarmann, Auflósung 55; Scháfer, Chronik 9-14. Because the literary trends in the chronicle 
of al-Shujāī received relatively little attention, it is perhaps appropriate to make clear that 
it is easy to find in the historical narrative in his chronicle anecdotes or story-like reports 
containing dialogues with direct speech and nonstandard usages of Arabic; see, for example, 
al-Shujat, Ta’rikh 48-9, 52, 98-101, 126-7. On nonstandard usages of Arabic in the chronicle 
of al-Shuja'i, see chapter 2 appendix A group A (mamlüks no. 3—footnote 170) and appendix 
A group E (no. 4—footnote 211); and most importantly, see chapter 2 appendix C. 

d Little, Recovery 48, 53-4; Historiography 426—7; Guo, History 452; and see also Little, Intro- 
duction 81-4. 

e Haarmann, Auflósung 55; and see also Little, Historiography 440; Massoud, Chronicles 71-6 
(esp. 75-6), 138, 195-7; Beaumont, Literary 1 (referring to the [historical?] work of Ibn Iyàs as 
“anecdotal work"); Irwin, Mamluk history 164; Guo, History 452; Thorau, Geschichte 230-1; 
Havemann, The chronicle of Ibn Iyās 89; al-Musawi, Pre-modern 121. 

f Guo, Introduction 81-96; and see also Irwin, Mamluk history 160. 

g Haarmann, Quellenstudien 167-81; Auflösung 54-5; Guo, Introduction 81-96; and see also 
Irwin, Mamluk history 161; Little, Historiography 428-9; Eychenne, al-Jazari 131. 
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historiographical ethos”!5 preferring a more serious, solemn, and learned out- 
look.!6 Muhsin al-Musawi, however, noted that al-Magrīzī incorporated in his 
Khitat (an archeological and monumental history of Cairo) and other works 
"entertaining accounts and pleasing maxims" in order to appeal to readers 
and achieve entertainment and edification “in line with traditional forms of 
biography and historiography.’!” Martin Smith noted that al-Magrīzī incorpor- 
ated in his Khitat poetry, some of which he personally collected, thus “parti- 
cipating in what has been called the ‘literarization’ of history writing in the 
Mamluk period,"? and Guy Ron-Gilboa noted that he combined anecdotes or 
stories of a “belletristic-adab character" in his universal chronicle (or history of 
humanity) al-Khabar ‘an al-bashar in a chapter on pre-Islamic brigands, which 
"reflects the historiographical conventions of its time"? and is *emblematic 
of the ‘literarization’ of Mamluk historiography.’2° According to Ron-Gilboa, 
al-Magrīzī was a historiographer endowed with “a keen literary awareness” 
a “clear authorial voice”?! and “editorial discretion"? who was “constantly 
engaged in a double dialogue: with Arabic belletristic and historiographical 
tradition on the one hand and with popular literature on the other”?3 Haar- 
mann referred to the existence of some "literarized" materials in the writing 
of "conservative" authors such as al-Magrīzī as a "literarization against will,”24 
that is, as an unconscious borrowing of already "literarized" material existing 
in earlier chronicles.25 According to Haarmann, these gth/15th-century “com- 
pilers" lacked a sense of critique of the historiographical sources they used and, 
therefore, did not realize that the materials in it were already “literarized.” 


15 Haarmann, Auflösung 54; and see also Ron-Gilboa, Pre-Islamic 13 (footnote 23). 

16 Haarmann, al-Magrīzī 151 (al-Magrīzī is described as a “serious” historian), and see also 
163-4; Rabbat, Perception 165 (relying on Haarmann's research, Rabbat writes that al- 
Magrīzī “preferred a more serious, solemn, and learned outlook”). 

17  AlMusawi, Pre-modern 121; on the Khitat, see Bauden, Tagi al-Din 171-3. 

18 Smith, Finding 143-4. 

19  Ron-Gilboa, Pre-Islamic 12-4. On al-Khabar ‘an al-bashar, see Bauden, Taqi al-Din 196-8. 

20  Ron-Gilboa, Pre-Islamic 26. 

21  Ibid.n-2. 

22 Ibid. 26. 

23 Ibid. 29; and see also Beaumont Literary 1 (referring to the [historical?] work of al-Maqrīzī 
as “anecdotal work"); Thorau, Geschichte 230 (refers to a "literarization" of history writing 
that is noticeable in the writing of al-Maqrizi, however, he does not elaborate about the 
nature of this "literarization"); Herzog, What they saw 32-3 (on “scenic dramatization” as a 
narrative strategy in the narration of the death of Shajarat al-Durr in Mamluk chronicles, 
among them al-Magrīzīs Sulūk). 

24 Haarmann, Auflösung 54; and see also Ron-Gilboa, Pre-Islamic 13 (footnote 23). 

25 See Haarmann, Auflósung 54. 
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In what follows, it will be argued that as a gth/15th-century Egyptian his- 
torian and Shafi religious scholar, al-Maqrizi combined Egyptian and (Shāfiī) 
scholarly historiographical trends in a much more conscious and varied man- 
ner than Haarmann would allow. The trends of "literarization" in al-Maqrizi’s 
historical works were dependent on genre (chronicle/biographical dictionary), 
the time of events or persons described (past/his own time), and sometimes 
also their background (military men/scholars). This will be exemplified by an 
examination of al-Magrīzī's chronicle al-Suluk li-marifat duwal al-muluk (sec- 
tion 2 below), his biographical dictionary al-Mugaffā l-kabir, dedicated mainly 
to notables of the past (section 3 below), and his biographical dictionary Durar 
al-'ugūd al-farida ft tarajim al-a‘yan al-mufida, dedicated to his contemporar- 
ies (section 4 below). It will be shown that when describing past events or 
persons, al-Maqrizi chose to rely heavily on “highly literarized" sources, which 
suggests that it is very unlikely that the "literarization" in his historiographical 
works was against his will. Moreover, it will be demonstrated that although in 
such cases al-Magrīzī omitted, condensed, restructured, or paraphrased some 
«literarized” material, he did leave room for plenty of "literarized" material. In 
fact, the omitting, condensing, restructuring, and paraphrasing actually prove 
that al-Maqrizi knew very well to recognize the "literarized" material and hence 
that, when he chose to include such materials, it was a conscious decision. Al- 
Magrīzīs consistent standardization of nonstandard usages of Arabic in his 
quoted sources is another indication that he was well aware of issues of lan- 
guage and style. Even more importantly, al-Magrīzīs biographical dictionary of 
his contemporaries contains plenty of "literarized" material, which must have 
been collected by al-Maqrizi himself and consciously incorporated into this 
work. The fact that in some cases it is clear that al-Magrīzī was aware of "liter- 
arized" materials related to his contemporaries, but still decided not to include 
them in his work, is another indication that he totally controlled the process of 
the incorporation of "literarized" material. 

More specifically, it will be shown that when reporting on events in the first 
half of the 8th/14th century in his chronicle a/-Sulūk, al-Magrīzī relied heav- 
ily on Nuzhat al-nazir fi strat al-Malik al-Nasir, the "highly literarized" chron- 
icle of the Egyptian military man al-Yusufi that contains countless anecdotes 
or story-like reports with dialogues, direct speech, and nonstandard usages 
of Arabic, but he transformed al-Yūsufī's usages into standard Arabic. When 
describing contemporary events, however, al-Magrīzī's chronicle is relatively 
*de-literarized” at least with respect to story-like reports with dialogues and 
direct speech (section 2 below). In biographical entries dedicated to amirs or 
religious scholars of the first half of the 8th/14th century in al-Muqaffa, a bio- 
graphical dictionary dedicated to Egyptians who left their mark on history, 
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al-Magrīzī combined anecdotes from al-Yūsufī's Nuzhat al-nāzir and al-Safadi's 
(d. 764/1363) al-Waft bi-l-wafayat but tried to arrange them in chronological 
order as much as possible, and again got rid of nonstandard usages of Arabic 
(section 3 below). In al-Magrīzī's Durar al-'uqud, a biographical dictionary ded- 
icated to al-Magrīzīs contemporaries, the mamlük amirs' biographies are "dry" 
and contain no anecdotes on them or adab-like reports from them. In con- 
trast, biographies of scholars or civilians contain their poetry, but to a much 
larger extent than in early 8th/14th-century chronicles written by Syrian reli- 
gious scholars, also other *adab product" such as "strange," entertaining, exotic, 
or fantastic stories, useful knowledge, medical prescriptions, prayers and sup- 
plications, popular beliefs, and popular wisdom sayings, sometimes in a clear 
istitrad style (section 4 below). 

It would seem that for al-Magrīzī, contemporary history was seen as a "seri- 
ous" thing, or at least, drawing on a (Shāftī) scholarly historiographic tradition, 
he did not consider accounts of contemporary events as the suitable place 
for entertaining story-like reports with dialogues and direct speech. In con- 
trast, past events and biographies of past amirs and religious scholars could 
be used to some degree for entertainment purposes, drawing on the tradition 
of Egyptian chronicles written by historians related to the military institution, 
and on a more general anecdotal tradition of biographical dictionaries. Still, 
drawing on a Shāfiī scholarly historiographic tradition, al-Maqrizi standard- 
ized all the nonstandard usages of Arabic in his quoted sources. Biographies of 
contemporary scholars or civilians contain their *adab product." In the tradi- 
tion of historical works written by scholars, the adab product includes poetry 
verses. However, drawing on general popularizing trends in Mamluk literat- 
ure and historiography, and possibly also on popularizing literary trends in 
Egyptian chronicles written by historians related to the military institution, 
the *adab product" also contains to a much greater extent "popular lore" that 
now becomes part of the scholars’ cultural heritage; however, typical for Shafi 
scholars, it is transmitted in standard Arabic. Also typical for historians who 
were (Shafi) scholars, contemporary mamlük amirs, it seems, are mentioned 
in a functional way and are not considered "interesting" or able to contribute 
to the cultural heritage of the community. 

In fact, as will be argued, the trend of "literarization" in biographies of con- 
temporary scholars in al-Magrīzīs Durar al-uqūd and the incorporation of 
such varied adab-like, many times popular, elements in the framework of bio- 
graphical entries or obituaries in a mainstream work of history has no real 
precedent. While chronicles written by Egyptian historians related to the milit- 
ary institution are filled with story-like reports, and while the obituaries in the 
chronicles of scholars such as al-Yunini and al-Jazari resemble an anthology 
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of poetry, Durar al-‘uqud resembles a (popularized) adab anthology. There- 
fore, if we envisage "literarization" as *adabization" (i.e., incorporation of adab 
elements, including elements of adab "in its lower' form") and take into con- 
sideration that “many-sidedness’ is central to any definition of adab, it may be 
argued that Durar al-'uqud is, in fact, the most complete example of "literariz- 
ation" in Mamluk traditional historiography. 


2 Al-Suluk li-marifat duwal al-mulūk: Trends of Literarization in 
al-Magrīzī's Chronicle 


Al-Magrīzīs Sulūk is a chronicle covering the Ayyubid and Mamluk eras in 
Egypt until the days of al-Magrīzī (567—844/171-1441; the work ends a few years 
before al-Magrīzīs death in Ramadan 845/February 1442), which is the last 
part of a trilogy covering the history of Egypt since the Muslim conquest.”6 
As has been shown by Donald Little, and is by now well known, one of the 
most important sources used by al-Magrīzī in his Sulūk for the reign of al- 
Nasir Muhammad (693-4/1293—4, 698—708/1299-1309, and 709-41/1310-41) is 
al-Yusufi's "highly literarized" chronicle Nuzhat al-nazir fi sirat al-Malik al- 
Nasir. At least for some years during al-Nasir Muhammad's third reign, it is 
even almost an exclusive source. As Little showed, although al-Magrīzī does 
not mention his sources in the Sulūk and never acknowledges his indebtedness 
to al-Yusufi, a collation of al-Maqrizi's and al-Yusufi’s annals for the hijri years 
734—7 (1333-8)—the only years extant in toto from Nuzhat al-nazir—reveals 
that al-Magrīzī based the entire annals on al-Yusufi, adding only a few reports, 
obituaries, and dates.?7 The mere fact that al-Magrīzī chose to rely so heavily 
on a “highly literarized" chronicle suggests that it is very unlikely that the liter- 
arization in the Sulūk, exemplified below, was against his will. 

As noted by Little, al-Maqrizi’s version of materials from Nuzhat al-nazir 
is condensed, and in the process of summarizing al-Yüsufi's reports, he trans- 
forms al-Yusufi's language and recasts the passages into his own language.?? 


26 On the Sulūk, see Bauden, Taqi al-Din 171, 176, 181-5 (esp. 181). 

27 Little, Recovery 44—6; and see also, Introduction 81-5 (esp. 83-5), 95; Analysis 252-61 
(esp. 252-3, 260-1). Little established the reliance of al-Magrīzī on al-Yusufi for some years 
during the early reign of al-Nasir Muhammad through a collation of materials from the 
Sulük with materials from al-'Ayni's (d. 855/1451) Tgd al-jumān, in which materials from al- 
Yūsufīs Nuzhat al-nāzir are quoted extensively. Little noted that it may be assumed that 
al-Magrīzī relied on Nuzhat al-nàzir extensively, also in years that he did not check. On 
al-Ayni's reliance on Nuzhat al-nāzir, see also Nakamachi, al-Ayni's 152-3. 

28 Little, Recovery 45; Analysis 260-1. 
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However, although al-Maqrizi omits many of the story-like reports that con- 
tain dialogues with direct speech in Nuzhat al-nāzir, and condenses and para- 
phrases the rest, a few story-like reports with lively dialogues and direct speech 
do appear in the Sulük. In fact, the omitting, condensing, and paraphrasing 
actually prove that al-Maqrizi knew very well to recognize the "literarized" 
material in Nuzhat al-nàzir and hence that, when he chose to include such 
materials in the Sulük, it was a conscious decision. This is probably also attested 
by the fact that al-Magrīzī, almost with no exception, standardizes the non- 
standard usages of Arabic that appear in Nuzhat al-nāzir (occasional usages of 
eshinthe Sulūk may be found).”9 This shows a deliberate decision by al-Magrīzī 
notto include nonstandard Arabic in his writing, which shows that he was well 
aware of issues of language and style. 

Iwill discuss only one example in detail. In the course of the narrative of the 
year 736/1335-6, al-Magrīzī recasts a story-like report from Nuzhat al-nazir on a 
petition addressed to sultan al-Nasir Muhammad by a merchant claiming that 
the wazir al-Nashu forced the merchant's slave girl to buy a piece of cloth at a 
high price (tarh). Table 1.2 below presents a line-by-line collation of the reports 
from the Sulūk and the Nuzha. The text in black is the Sulūk, and the text in red 
is the Nuzha. The parts of the report relevant for the discussion on language 
that were omitted, directly standardized, or paraphrased and standardized by 
al-Maqrizi are in orange color in both texts and are preceded by green numer- 
als in brackets. In green brackets, after the relevant passages, it is mentioned 
if al-Yusufi's text was omitted, directly standardized, or paraphrased and thus 
standardized. If al-Yusufi’s text was omitted or not directly standardized by al- 
Magrīzī, the standard form appears in green brackets after the nonstandard 
form in al-Yusufi’s text. It should be emphasized that my intention is not to 
offer a detailed linguistic analysis of the texts or linguistic usages in Mamluk 
historiographical texts. I leave that to scholars better qualified to do it than 
me. My intention is to show a general trend of standardization in al-Maqrizi’s 
text. Therefore, I restrict myself to the most conspicuous and clear instances 
of usages of nonstandard Arabic and standardization thereof. It should also be 


29 See, for example, al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 365 (compare with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 147); and see 
also al-Magrīzī, Sulük ii, 393-4 (compare with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 294). Note that ésh (or 
ayy shay’) has superseded mā as interrogative pronoun starting from a very early period, 
andit is attested in historiographical texts already in the days of al-Tabari (d. 310/923); see 
Blau, Handbook 36 (no. 30); and see on that also the linguistic introduction in Zetterstéen, 
Beiträge 27; and see also Schen, Usama Ibn Mungidh (Part 11) 65-6; Guo, Introduction 94- 
5. On esh in the writing of Mamluk literati normally writing only in classical Arabic, see 
Rabbat, Representing 69. On al-Maqrizi's efforts to restrict himself to classical Arabic, see 
also Haarmann, Quellenstudien 179. 
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TABLE 1.2 A collation of texts in al-Magrīzīs Sulük and al-Yūsufīs Nuzhat al-nàzir 


30 


30 
31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


oe J ola 0; 9 (Ul, standard ) 551; (1) eb, oU plas „tāli a> Ú; 
4 Q6, (paraphrased/standardized) ~(3) 2+ (1) Fs o LJ PX 
dL, MT 33) K (3) T o standard ) d$ (2 y 
ēka „li (standardized) £ (3 A (omitted 2) 
Qi JUI e gj Fa ze Ide Jā Li (4) gel 
ai "T Ade ilā c o is Ide ra (standardized) |» ps 
39 PL šī 7 standard) o $5: ais 
"(omitted 5) 
LR traiks 06, e. id 
FORBES Ap. e" Jue 
ss ši 36(4 9l standard) 5:56 (6) ale obis ida rr 


ov SH 7 


ols il (paraphrased /standardized) cat (6) he tiku aje aS 


Al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 390-1; al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 284-5. 

On the absence of the accusative alif in Middle Arabic in cases where in standard Arabic 
it appears (here in the case of a circumstancial adverb), see Blau, Handbook 44 (no. 74). For 
the phenomenon in Mamluk historiographical texts, see the introductions in Haarmann, 
Kanz 37; Zetterstéen, Beiträge 20. 

On long vowels occurring in final closed syllables (in the imperative and jussive) in Middle 
Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 30 (no. 6); Lentin, Levant 186. For Mamluk historiographical 
texts, see Brinner, Chronicle, xxiv; Zetterstéen, Beiträge 28; Haarmann, Kanz 36. 

Due to the disappearance of the mood endings in Middle Arabic, imperfect forms in all 
moods may terminate with and without the ending n; see Blau, Handbook 45 (no. 77). 
Verbs preceding subjects that designate several persons stand in the plural, see ibid. 45 
(no. 79). On these phenomena in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Brinner, Chronicle, 
xxiv; Zetterstéen, Beiträge 31; Haarmann, Kanz 36. 

Note that ésh is normally used in Middle Arabic as an interrogative pronoun, see Schen, 
Usama Ibn Mungidh (part 11) 65-6; however, here it may be seen as a relative pronoun. 
On subordinate asyndetic clauses in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 52-3 (no. 128). For 
the phenomenon in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Haarmann, Kanz 37. 

On the supersession of the casus rectus by the obliquus in the sound masculine plural in 
Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 44 (no. 74). For the phenomenon in Mamluk histori- 
ographical texts, see Zetterstéen, Beiträge 21; Haarmann, Kanz 36. 
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TABLE 1.2 A collation of texts in al-Magrīzī's Sulūk and al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nāzir (cont.) 


Ják (eb standard) d eG ) “abi á; d ary E 


(omitted 7) asi li; ULT Š, 


Sew ye 


"Bana a Ctl g cn ott 36 (8) 


(omitted 8) 

38, 0 ael, (9) cai de Ape G” 26 
abl GASS (standardized) + (9) oy Glas, 
BN) call) «osi standard) J 5. (1) aal 39 .— (10) Se Bs 
Jé VE ai (omitted 11) yag (standardized) «< yr (10) ot e 


cu, AS hri Is "T PEST ii ile doe le^ Of 


2 € "^ 49 ^7 og 407 o var 4 220 ore 


So ple aatis a Ble A Lilis ode Ei 


er 4 BĀ ars e ar ab oe hu 


er 2 „ot 03 ove æ 4^4 be 


sd Jē pit Sy n dra 


g > Su x red ie we 
“Fae Vow (12) cS L OL ob se” 


gt) x iL) gar «tid (standardized) leju (12) es G o LL)! ub ale” 


37 On subordinate asyndetic clauses in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 52-3 (no. 128). 

38 On the word wahid preceding a noun and used as indefinite article in Middle Arabic, see 
Blau Dictionary 754; for the phenomenon in a gth/15th-century Mamluk literary text, see 
Vrolijk, Bringing 152. 

39 On the shortening of a long vowel in an unstressed syllable in Middle Arabic, see Khan, 
Judaeo-Arabic 155. On jawar(i) in the definite form instead of the standard jawārī, see 
Smith, Language 334; in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Haarmann’s introduction in 
al-Magdisī, Duwal 32; and see also chapter 2 footnote 38. 

40 On the disappearance of cases and on the prevalence of the ending -à in abu in Middle 
Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 44 (no. 74); on akhü instead of akhi in Mamluk historiograph- 
ical texts, see Zetterstéen, Beitrüge 22; Brinner, Chronicle, xxiii. 

41  Onthe absence of the accusative alif in Middle Arabic (here in the case of khabar kana), 
see Blau, Handbook 44 (no. 74). 
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TABLE 1.2 A collation of texts in al-Magrīzīs Sulük and al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nāzir (cont.) 


on 4 rd 
« m «Jj € 


we 


“oa” MES 


noted that I have only used printed editions and reproduced the orthography 
as it appears in the editions. Therefore, orthographical issues are not discussed 
at allin this article, and the discussion is limited to morphological, syntactical, 
and lexical elements.* It should also be noted that whenever possible, I have 
vocalized al-Yusufi's text as if it is in standard Arabic, although, at least in dia- 
logues, a colloquial reading is more appropriate. 

Here is a translation of al-Magrīzīs report with addition of relevant parts 
from al-Yusufi in red brackets: 


The sultan summoned al-Nashü in the presence of the merchant and told 
al-Nashü (in anger): "(tell me!) how many complaints do the people have 
on you? Listen what he has to say on you, that you were forcing him to 
buy this cloth in a high price (and that you want to break the people)." 
So al-Nashū (quickly turned [to the sultan] and) said: “your highness, 
he is not complaining because of the cloth, but rather because he owes 
the sultan thirty thousand dinars, but he ran away from me and I am try- 
ing to get a hold of him (but he does not fall in my hands.” The sultan 
said: “why is it that [you think] he owes [us] money?" So al-Nashū said: “). 
The amount that he owes you comes from the estate of a slave girl that 
he married which had been one of the slave girls of the martyr al-Ashraf 


42 In the absence of a historical dictionary of Arabic, a dictionary of Mamluk Arabic, and 
clear definitions of what are “classical” or “post-classical” lexical usages, it is many times 
difficult to judge if lexical usages were considered “standard.” There is reason to believe, 
for example, that al-Yusufi’s usages of bi-haraj (in anger), muzawwaj (married), and bi- 
L-ghàli (for a high price) are “non-classical” (i.e., they do not appear in dictionaries of 
Arabic language at least until Lisan al-‘arab, including Lisān al-‘arab, and normally also 
not in texts written during the first four centuries of Islam that are generally considered 
to have been written in standard Arabic). Seemingly, muzawwaj and bi-l-ghali were stand- 
ardized by al-Magrīzī with mutazawwij and bi-aghla al-athmān, respectively, and bi-haraj 
was omitted. These cases, however, are not in orange color in table 1.2. In another place, 
al-Magrīzī replaces bi-haraj in al-Yusufi’s text with derivatives of ghadiba, suggesting that 
he was not very fond of the expression; see al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 361-2 (compare with al- 
Yusufi, Nuzhat 132). 
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Khalil, who died under him and left behind her about one hundred thou- 
sand dinars, jewels, and other property. He took it all and did not tell the 
sultan about the existence of none of it" 

Then al-Nashü turned to the merchant and told him: “swear to me on 
the life of the sultan [and answer me], were not you married to her?"— 
that is, to the aforementioned slave girl. 

So the merchant told al-Nashū: “yes [I was ]." 


As can be seen, al-Magrīzī omits one part of the dialogue in direct speech by al- 
Nasir Muhammad (no. 8 in table 1.2) and therefore has to conflate two different 
sentences in direct speech by al-Nashü into one long utterance. In addition, al- 
Magrīzī omits the emotive expression “in anger" and the fact that after hearing 
al-Nasir Muhammad, al-Nashū "quickly" replied, which adds a dramatic qual- 
ity to al-Yūsufīs text. Other parts of the text omitted by al-Magrīzī such as “you 
want to break the people" and “but he does not fall in my hands" (nos. 5 and 7) 
are meant to enhance the image of al-Nashū as an archvillain; thus, they also 
have a dramatic quality in al-Yusufi's text. Another part of the text omitted by al- 
Magrīzī is “tell me!” (no. 2), which opens an utterance by al-Nasir Muhammad 
in al-Yusufi’s text and has a mimetic quality. It imitates a spoken discourse, 
enlivens the text, and brings it closer to the audience. Notwithstanding this, 
the text of al-Maqrizi still contains a lively dialogue comprised of four parts 
given in direct speech, three participants, and three changes of speaker, and 
still reads like a drama.*3 

As for language, there is no doubt that al-Magrīzī put in a great effort to avoid 
nonstandard usages of Arabic in his text. Sometimes he avoids the nonstand- 
ard usages in al-Yūsufī's text simply by omitting them (nos. 2, 5, 7, 8, 1). At other 
times he bypasses the nonstandard usages by paraphrasing al-Yusufi's wording 
and totally changing its syntactic structure (nos. 1, 6). At other times, al-Magrīzī 
directly standardizes al-Yusufi’s usages (nos. 3, 4, 9, 10, 12). The existence of a 
text that employs nonstandard usages of Arabic and a parallel text that seems 
to consistently standardize it may give us a clearer perception of what was con- 
sidered “standard” by al-Magrīzī and (some of) his contemporaries. The cases 
of direct standardization are normally straightforward. It is the more com- 
plicated instances of paraphrasing that are perhaps more significant in this 
respect since they have to do with perceptions of what were considered "stand- 
ard” syntactic structures, and more importantly, “standard” lexical items.*+ 


43 On the dramatic quality of al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nāzir, see Little, Historiography 426-7. 
44 See footnote 42 above. 
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All this, however, awaits detailed research, which, as mentioned, is not the pur- 
pose of the present article. 

In the annals covering al-Nasir Muhammad's third reign, it is relatively easy 
to find in the Sulük story-like reports with dialogues or direct speech. When it 
is possible to compare them to al-Yūsufī's Nuzhat al-nazir, it is relatively easy 
to see that al-Magrīzī omits parts of the report, condenses or paraphrases the 
rest, and standardizes the language but still retains parts of its dialogues in dir- 
ect speech and its dramatic character.*? In some cases, it seems that except for 
standardizing the language, al-Maqrizi also cleans up the bad language from 
al-Yūsufīs text.46 

This situation changes, starting from the description of the post-al-Nasir 
Muhammad period in the Sulūk and, more conspicuously, starting from about 
760/1359, the time when al-Yūsufī's Nuzhat al-nazir ended. Starting from that 
period, there is a decrease in the number of story-like reports with dialogues in 
direct speech that can be found in the Sulūk. As has been shown by Massoud, at 
least regarding the accounts of events of the last quarter of the 8th/14th century 
in the Sulūk, the most important source is Ibn al-Furat's (d. 807/1405) chron- 
icle Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l-muluk. Almost all the reports that appear in Tarikh 
al-duwal wa-l-mulūk also appear in the Sulūk. However, al-Maqrizi invested 
a lot of effort into condensing and rewriting the reports and recasting 
them in his own words.^? It should be added that in the process of reword- 


45 For conspicuous examples, see al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 361-2 (compare with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 
132— note that al-Yūsufī uses the verb kakā to describe the act of the transmission of the 
report from his informant); al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 384-5 (compare with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 
261-3); al-Maqrizi, Sulūk ii, 386 (compare with al-Yüsufi, Nuzhat 269—71); al-Magrīzī, Sulūk 
ii, 393-4 (compare with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 293-4); al-Magrīzī, Sulük ii, 395 (compare with 
al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 298-9); al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 399—400 (compare with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 
308); al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 412-3 (compare with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 350-3). 

46  Al-Magrīzī omits the word qawwad (pimp), see al-Magrīzī, Sulūk ii, 382 (compare with 
al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 249); al-Magrīzī replaces al-walad al-zinā (the son of a bitch; note the 
nonstandard genitive construct) with the less vulgar kadhdhab (liar), see al-Magrīzī, Sulūk 
ii, 386 (compare with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 270); al-Magrīzī replaces an accusation that some 
people are the enemies of Muslims with the general “he spoke very bad words" (bālagha 

ft -sabb); see al-Magrīzī, Sulük ii, 387 (compare with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 271); and see also 
al-Magrīzī, Sulük ii, 398-9 (compare with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 305-6). 

47 Massoud, Chronicles 49, 99, 112-3. This has been specifically established for the years 
778/1376—7 and 793/1390—1. However, it is reasonable to assume that this was also the case 
in accounts of other years in the last quarter of the 8th/14th century, and possibly also 
in accounts of the third quarter of the 8th/14th century. Note that al-Maqrizi is known 
to have extensively relied in the Sulūk on Ta'rikh al-duwal wa-l-mulük also in accounts of 
events from the second half of the 7th/13th century and the early 8th/14th century; see 
Massoud, Chronicles 5 (footnote 29). 
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ing, al-Magrīzī consistently standardized Ibn al-Furāt's reports, which are full 
of nonstandard usages of Arabic.*8 

Massoud has also established Ibn al-Furat's extensive reliance on Ibn 
Duqmaq's Nuzhat al-anam, at least in accounts of events of the last quarter 
of the 8th/14th century.?? Specifically, Massoud showed that Nuzhat al-anam 
forms the backbone of Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l-mulik’s narrative for the year 
778/1376—7 and that Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l-muluk contains almost all the reports 
from Nuzhat al-anam, sometimes quoting them almost word for word.5? While 
it was not possible to compare the accounts of the later years of the 8th/14th 


48 At least in the parts dealing with Ibn al-Furat's time, practically every page of Ta’rikh 
al-duwal wa-l-mulūk contains numerous usages of nonstandard Arabic. In what follows 
I will give only a few examples of al-Magrīzīs standardization of Ibn al-Furāt's reports, 
which happens almost on every page in the Sulūk relying on Ibn al-Furāt: 1) Absence of 
accusative alif, compare Ibn al-Furāt, Ta'rikh ix, 33 (line 5: nufiya ila Safad battal) with 
al-Maqrizi, Sulük iii, 581 (line 13: nafahu ila Safad); and compare Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh ix, 
37 (line 9: 'ishrin sayf) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 585 (line 1: ‘ishrin sayfan); and compare 
Ibn al-Furāt, Tarīkh ix, 120-1 (page 120 line 22: nakūnu shay’ wahid; line 25: lam yu'tini 
shay’, page 121 line 2: yuqimu sultan) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 644 (lines 8-9: nakūnu 
shay'an wāhidan; lines 10-11: lam yutinī shay'an; line 13: yugīmu sultānan). 2) Usage of 
the obliquus in the sound masculine plural instead of the casus rectus, compare Ibn al- 
Furāt, Ta’rikh ix, 38 (line 8: hadara al-mubashshirin) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 585 (line 16: 
qadima mubashshirü al-hajj). 3) Usage of the fourth verbal theme instead of the first verbal 
theme (on this phenomenon in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 38 [no. 40]; on the phe- 
nomenon in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Zetterstéen, Beitrdge 2), compare Ibn 
al-Furat, Tarīkh ix, 49 (lines 3 and 6: ukhli‘a) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 589 (lines 6 and 8: 
khala‘a); and compare Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh ix, 56 (line 3: arada) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 
593 (line 4: 'arada); for the opposite phenomenon (seemingly a hypercorrection), com- 
pare Ibn al-Furāt, Ta’rikh ix, 75 (line 22: nafaqa) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 607 (line 10: 
anfaqa). 4) Disappearance of the mood endings (imperfect forms in all moods may ter- 
minate with and without the ending n), compare Ibn al-Furat, Ta'rikh ix, 52 (lines 1-2: 
bi-annahumā yastaliha) with al-Magrīzī, Sulitk iii, 591 (line 2: an yastalihā). 5) Accusative 
alif in nouns in singular form that should have been in the nominative (on this phe- 
nomenon, see Zetterstéen, Beiträge 19), compare Ibn al-Furāt, Ta'rikh ix, 75 (lines 18-9: 
an là yataakhkhara ... ahadan) with al-Magrīzī, Sulük iii, 607 (line 8: an la yata'akhkhara 
ahadun). 6) The active participles of tertiae ya’ verbs appear with final ya@’ also in indefinite 
forms of the nominative/genitive (on this phenomenon in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Hand- 
book 41 [no. 57]; in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Brinner, Chronicle xxiv), compare 
Ibn al-Furāt, Ta'rikh ix, 112 (line 12: mādī) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 637 (line 7: madin). 7) 
The last (radical) vowel of the suffixless forms of the jussive of verbs 111 w/y is lengthened 
(see on that Blau, Handbook 41 [no. 54]; and see also Haarmann, Kanz 36), compare Ibn 
al-Furāt, Ta’rikh ix, 120 (line 25: lam yu'tint) with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 644 (line 10: lam 
yutinī). 

49 On Ibn al-Furat’s extensive reliance on Ibn Duqmaq’s Nuzhat al-anam, see Massoud, 
Chronicles 5 (footnote 36), 34. 

50 Ibid. 29,36. 
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century in Tarikh al-duwal wa-l-muluk and Nuzhat al-anām,5! Massoud found 
in the account of the events of the year 793/1390-1 in Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l- 
mulük several quotations with explicit references to Ibn Duqmaq that bear a 
resemblance to materials in Ibn Duqmaq's al-Nafha al-miskiyya (which is nor- 
mally a summary of events reported in Nuzhat al-anam).9? Therefore, a con- 
tinuing reliance of Ibn al-Furat on Ibn Duqmaq is very probable, at least for 
the entire last quarter of the 8th/14th century, and possibly for earlier periods 
as well. The heavy reliance of al-Maqrizi on Ibn al-Furat in that period accounts 
for the fact that "al-Sulūk ultimately bears the mark of Ibn Duqmaq.'53 

In accounts of contemporary events, Ibn al-Furat's chronicle generally does 
not contain many story-like reports with dialogues employing direct speech.5^ 
Still, in some of the cases where Ibn Duqmaq is quoted, one does find long 
story-like reports with dialogues or utterances in direct speech (and nonstand- 
ard Arabic).55 Sometimes such dialogues are omitted altogether in al-Maqrizi's 


51 The extant parts of Nuzhat al-anàm dealing with events in the second half of the 8th/14th 
century cover only the years 768—79/1366—78 and are still in manuscript form, see Mas- 
soud, Chronicles 30. The relevant extant parts of Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l-mulūk cover only 
the years 789-99/1387-97, thus a comparison between the accounts of the year 778/1376- 
7 in the Sulūk, Nuzhat al-anam, and Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l-mulūk was made possible only 
by consulting al-Muntaqa min Tarīkh Ibn al-Furāt by Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448), also 
still in manuscript form, which covers the years 773-93/1371-91, see Massoud, Chronicles 
19 (footnote 32), 28—38; Ibn Qadi Shuhba 65. 

52 Ibid., Chronicles 104—6, 110. In fact, references to Ibn Duqmaq appear in Ta'rikh al-duwal 
wa-l-muluk already in 789/1386—7, i.e., the first year in the relevant extant part of the chron- 
icle, and continue to appear until 799/1396—7, i.e., the last year in the relevant extant part; 
see Ibn al-Furat, Ta'rikh ix, 10, 457-8; and see references to Ibn Dugmāg in the index, 
ibid. ix, 481. At other times, Ibn al-Furat says that he quotes from one of “our brothers 
the historians that are well familiar with the ruling elite" (bad al-ikhwan min 'ulama' al- 
tarīkh mimman la-hu ittila‘ ‘ala ahwāl arbab al-dawla), a reference to Ibn Duqmaq who is 
sometimes referred to as “our colleague the amir Sarim al-Din Ibrahim Ibn Dugmāg one 
of the historians who was well familiar with the ruling elite" (sāhibunā al-amir Sarim al- 
Din Ibrahim Ibn Dugmāg ahad ‘ulam@ al-ta'rīkh wa-kāna la-hu ittila‘ ‘ala ahwal al-dawla), 
see for example, ibid. ix, 52, 125. 

53 Massoud, Chronicles 29 (footnote 77). 

54 In fact, Haarmann listed him among the conservative historians and specifically labeled 
him as a “purist”; see Haarmann, Auflósung 54. Given the fact that his chronicle is filled 
with nonstandard usages of Arabic, it is perhaps better not to regard him as a purist. 

55 See, for example, Ibn al-Furāt, Ta'rikh ix, 52-3, 104-5, 140, 193, 255, 347-8, 457-8. For 
example, in all the historical narratives of the year 793/1390— in Ibn al-Furāt's chron- 
icle (almost 30 pages), there is only one report with a dialogue in direct speech, and it is 
taken from Ibn Duqmag; see ibid. ix, 255. Except for this, one finds one utterance in direct 
speech, which is actually presented as a quote from a letter, see ibid. ix, 271 (lines 8—9). 
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report;?$ however, at other times, al-Magrīzī preserves in his report at least an 
utterance in direct speech.7 At other times, the fact that reports with dialogues 
and direct speech in Ibn al-Furat that find their way into the Sulük originate in 
fact from Ibn Dugmāg can be corroborated by a comparison of the materials 
in Ibn al-Furat with materials in al-Nafha al-miskiyya.*% 

So, through the filter of Ibn al-Furat, generally, not many dialogues or utter- 
ances in direct speech are left in the Sulük in accounts of events of the last 
part of the 8th /14th century. In accounts of events that occurred in the gth/15th 
century and after the death of Ibn al-Furat, when the reports of al-Magrīzī 
are generally his own, the number of dialogues or utterances in direct speech 
decreases even further. I have checked in detail the years 825—7/1421-4, and not 
even a single dialogue or case of direct speech is found in the Sulūk. However, 
in these years the Sulük is not totally "de-literarized." One finds four verses of 
poetry incorporated in the historical narrative,*? reports with a moral lesson 
(nadira fi-ha 'ibralmaw'iza),9? and mainly reports on "strange" or extraordin- 
ary, mostly weather-related or natural, phenomena (some defined as nawadir, 
or phenomena that cause wonder [ta'ajjub/'ajab|).%' 


56 See, for example, ibid. ix, 255 (compare with al-Magrīzī, Sulük iii, 741); and see Ibn al-Furāt, 
Tarīkh ix, 457-8 (compare with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 873). 

57 See, for example, Ibn al-Furāt, Ta'rikh ix, 52-3 (compare with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 591-2 
[esp. 592 line 1]); and see Ibn al-Furāt, Ta’rikh ix, 104—5 (compare with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk 
iii, 629-30 [esp. 630 line 5]). 

58 Compare, for example, Ibn al-Furāt ix, 86-7 (esp. 86 line 22) with al-Maqrizi, Sulük iii, 614 
(esp. line 16), and with Ibn Duqmaq, al-Nafha 252 (the utterance in direct speech, which 
in all likelihood originated in Nuzhat al-anam, is omitted, but the resemblance is clear 
enough). For material of Duqmaqian origin containing an utterance in direct speech that 
found its way into the Sulūk, see also chapter 2 table 2.1 (no. 2). This is not to say that all 
cases of dialogues or utterances in direct speech that appear in reports in Ibn al-Furat 
originated in Ibn Dugmāg. Few reports are transmitted from authorities other than Ibn 
Dugmāg; see, for example, Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh ix, 73-4. Other reports are transmitted 
without mentioning a source, and its origin could not be ascertained (of course it is quite 
possible that these reports also originate in Ibn Dugmāg). Some of these utterances in 
direct speech found their way into the Sulūk. Compare, for example, Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh 
ix, 12 with al-Maqrizi, Sulük iii, 637 (esp. lines 7-8); and compare Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh ix, 
120-1 with al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 644; and compare Ibn al-Furāt, Ta’rikh ix, 121-2 with al- 
Maqrizi, Sulūk iii, 645. There are also cases of dialogues with direct speech in the Sulūk 
whose origin is not necessarily Ibn al-Furat. 

59  Al-Maquzi Sulūk iv, 616, 643. 

60 Ibid. iv, 607, 618, 624. 

61 Ibid. iv, 602, 616-8, 625, 632, 634, 639, 647. On "strange" events and weather-related or nat- 
ural phenomena in the Sulük, see Wijntjes, Daily 543-56. On accounts of earthquakes 
in the Sulük (which occurred, however, during the Turkish period of the sultanate), see 
Hirschler, Erdbebenberichte 134-9. 
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One may legitimately wonder at this point if all this does not, in fact, sup- 
port Ulrich Haarmaan’s thesis of "literarization" against will. After all, when the 
reports in al-Magrīzī's Sulūk become his own, we hardly find reports with dia- 
logues or utterances in direct speech, and only as long as al-Maqrizi relied on 
earlier sources, did he combine such reports in a significant manner. However, 
as already argued, al-Magrīzī controlled the process of omission or incorpor- 
ation of story-like reports into his chronicle. He chose deliberately to rely on 
a highly literarized chronicle such as Nuzhat al-nàzir as the main and almost 
exclusive source for events in the first half of the 8th/14th century. He con- 
tinued to incorporate such reports (apparently mainly of Duqmaqian origin) 
also in accounts of events of the second half of the 8th/14th century, however, 
in a gradually decreasing manner. More importantly, as we will see in section 
4 below, in his biographical dictionary of his contemporaries, al-Magrīzī con- 
sciously incorporated "literarized" material. All this suggests that al-Maqrizi did 
not object to "literarization" in principle but rather, as an Egyptian historian 
with a scholarly background, he simply chose his own trend of “literarization.” 
It seems that for al-Maqrizi, contemporary history was seen as a serious thing, 
or at least, drawing on a Shafi scholarly historiographic tradition (see section 
2.1 below), he considered accounts of contemporary events as a less suitable 
place for a certain kind of literarized materials (i.e., story-like reports with 
dialogues and direct speech). This is in contrast to gth/1sth-century Egyptian 
historians related to the military institution, who gladly incorporated story-like 
reports with dialogues and direct speech as an integral part of their account of 
contemporary events. 


24 A Note on Language and Style in Mamluk Chronicles 

Before moving on to discuss trends of "literarization" in al-Magrīzī's biograph- 
ical dictionaries, I would like to make some general notes on language and 
style in Mamluk chronicles.9? In order to check usages of Arabic in detail, it 
is necessary to consult manuscripts and autographs when they exist; however, 
as already mentioned, this is not the intention here. The intention is to show 
a trend of standardization in the works of al-Maqrizi and situate it in more 
general trends of language use in Mamluk historiography. Using the existing 
printed editions should allow a preliminary investigation of such trends. The 
observations in section 2 on the language of al-Maqrizi are based on printed 


62 The issue of language and style in Mamluk historiography is discussed in detail in 
chapter 2. Here, I only summarize some relevant points for the discussion of trends of "lit- 
erarization" in the works of al-Magrīzī as a Shāfiī religious scholar and situate it in more 
general trends. For references, see chapter 2. 
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editions that are not based on autographs (there are no autographs of the rel- 
evant parts of the Su/uk).5? Regarding al-Maqrizi, however, we have Frédéric 
Bauden’s research on the language in an autograph manuscript of al-Magrīzī's 
notebook, materials from which were incorporated into al-Magrīzīs historical 
works.®* Bauden found some minor deviations from standard Arabic (mainly 
related to orthography), probably due to lack of attention and the speed of writ- 
ing that are typical of drafts (musawwadāt, sing. musawwada) and notebooks.%5 
It shows, as Bauden noted, that in contrast to historians related to the milit- 
ary institution that did not hesitate to include nonstandard usages of Arabic 
in their historical works, “scholars who wrote history, were very careful not 
to allow themselves such deviations" from standard Arabic.96 I would qualify 
Bauden's observation and restrict it mainly to Shafi religious scholars. 

As discussed in detail in chapter 2, in order to better understand trends 
of language use in Mamluk historiography, a differentiation should be made 
between subgroups of historians who were religious scholars. Usages of non- 
standard Arabic are typical of historians related to the military institution and 
non-Shāfiī religious scholars. On the other hand, because of the importance 
of "Arabness" and the Arabic language in their ethos, Shafi religious schol- 
ars refrained from using nonstandard Arabic and standardized nonstandard 
usages in their quoted sources. Examining language use in tandem with the 
stylistic element of the incorporation of story-like reports with dialogues and 
direct speech in accounts of contemporary events in the historical narratives in 
chronicles allows a more nuanced differentiation between trends of language 
use and style prevalent among chroniclers of the three aforementioned major 
groups of historians. It seems that in terms of the tendency to incorporate 
story-like reports in accounts of contemporary events, the non-Shafii religious 
scholars took a middle ground between historians related to the military insti- 
tution, who gladly incorporated such reports, and historians who were Shafi 
religious scholars, who did not tend to incorporate such reports. 

It should be emphasized that the discussion here does not concern histor- 
ians who were officially affiliated with the Shafi school of law; however, they 
specialized as udaba’-kuttab. Naturally, udaba’-kuttab were strongly related to 
the adab tradition; thus, they were more willing to incorporate adab elements 
into their historical writing. However, authors with such backgrounds did not 


63 Bauden, Tagī al-Din 182. 

64 Onthe notebooks, see ibid., Maqriziana 1 21-68 (esp. 21-4); Magriziana 11 51-118 (esp. 76- 
86). 

65 Ibid., Magriziana VIII 21-36; and see also Maqriziana 11 84-6. 

66 Ibid., Magriziana vi11 36-7. 
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tend to produce "proper" chronicles, and their works were less subjugated to 
chronology, and more specifically to the annalistic form.*7 The tendency of 
udaba’-kuttab to incorporate adab elements in their writing is conspicuous 
in their biographical dictionaries, a genre that, in any case, tends to be anec- 
dotal. Biographical dictionaries written by udaba’-kuttab, such as al-Safadi's 
al-Waft bi-l-wafayat and Ayan al-‘asr and al-Kutubi's (d. 764/1363) Fawat al- 
wafayat, are full of anecdotes or story-like reports containing dialogues with 
direct speech. Moreover, in the frame of the anecdotes or story-like reports that 
appear in their biographical dictionaries, one finds many usages of nonstand- 
ard Arabic, although the two were officially affiliated with the Shafi school. 
In fact, al-Safadi's biographical dictionaries are probably the most anecdotal of 
all Mamluk biographical dictionaries. His al-Waft bi-l-wafayat was one of the 
most important sources used by al-Magrīzī in his Mugaffā, which brings us to a 
discussion of trends of "literarization" in al-Magrīzīs biographical dictionaries. 


3 Al-Mugaffā I-Kabīr: Trends of Literarization in al-Magrīzī's 
Biographical Dictionary of Prominent Egyptians in History 


In comparison to Mamluk chronicles, much less attention has been given to 
Mamluk biographical dictionaries with respect to the examination of sources 
used by their authors, the arrangement of materials in them, and trends of “lit- 
erarization" within them.*5 A still very important work in this respect is Little's 
An introduction to Mamluk historiography, published in 1970.9? Little has made 
several general observations, based mainly on an examination of the biograph- 
ical entries of the amir Qarasunqur al-Mansuri (d. 728/1327) in the biographical 
dictionaries of al-Safadi (al-Waft bi-l-wafayat and A'yan al-'asr), Ibn Hajar al- 
"Asgalānī (al-Durar al-kamina), and Ibn Taghribirdi (al-Manhal al-saft).”° Little 
noted that: 1) Biography constitutes “a distinct literary-historical genre with 
its own requirements and characteristics which result in the presentation of 
material not found in annals and a new organization." According to Little, “a 


67 See footnote 14 above. 

68 And see Mauder's remark regarding the almost exclusive focus of scholars on “literariz- 
ation” in Mamluk chronicles, Mauder, Gelehrte 23 (footnote 60); and see also Gharaibeh, 
Narrative 51-2. More generally, as noted by Fedwa Malti-Douglas, collections of biograph- 
ies of scholars have been considered for a long time as lacking any "literary ambitions," 
Malti-Douglas, Dreams 138. 

69  Massoud's monograph is of course restricted to chronicles, see Massoud, Chronicles. 

70 Little, Introduction 102-9. 

71  lbid.1o1. 
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compiler of biographical dictionaries did not rely heavily on annals as a source 
for his biographies, probably for reasons of convenience. It would have been 
a cumbersome, laborious process for an author faced with writing a thousand 
or more biographies to sift through the bulky information provided by annals.’ 
Thus, “the biographer main source for information ... seems to have been not 
annals, but other biographies whose authors had received reports from inform- 
ants.”7? Little concluded that “though biography and annals overlap, the former 
is not based on the latter but on original information ... [f]or this reason ... 
identical material is rarely found in both.”73 2) Biographies have a penchant for 
anecdotal style and are, in fact, dominated by isolated anecdotes.” This last 
observation is based mainly on the biographical entries of Qarasunqur in al- 
Safadi's al-Waft bi-l-wafayat and A‘yan al-'asr, in which after short introductory 
data comes a "succession of anecdotes ... arranged more or less chronologic- 
ally"75 

The literary (and anecdotal) character of al-Safadi's biographical writing 
(specifically his A'yan al-'asr) and the literary devices that al-Safadi used in it 
were further explored by Stephan Conermann"$ and also noted by Yoni Brack”? 
and Christian Mauder. The latter referred to al-Safadi as “a typical representat- 
ive of the literarized history-writing of his time."? Scholars have emphasized 
the central role played by al-Safadi in formulating the pattern of Mamluk bio- 


72 Ibid.134. On al-Safadi’s sources and informants, see ibid. 103-4; al-Safadi 199—206; and see 
also Abu-‘Uksa, Lives 84-5. 

73 Little, Introduction 135. More generally, Stephen Humphreys noted that chronicles and 
biographical dictionaries “are very distinct genres as to sources, methods, and subject 
matter, and they convey very different kinds of information"; see al-Qadi, Biographical dic- 
tionaries 26. Wadad al-Qadi added that “[t]he element of chronology or time [...] is crucial 
for chronicles while it is irrelevant to biographical dictionaries in principle"; see ibid. 

74 Little, Introduction 135. On the “anecdotal nature" of biographies, see also Van Steenber- 
gen, Yalbugha 428. 

75 Little, Introduction, 102—6 (esp. 104). On this pattern in other biographical entries in Ayān 
al-'asr, see Brack, Mongol 333; and see also ibid. 342. 

76 See Conermann, Tankiz. On anecdotes and dialogues, see ibid. 16-9. 

77 Brack referred to al-Safadi’s “passion for lively and exciting anecdotes,” and his incorpor- 
ation of "colorful stories" and “colorful anecdotes" in biographies; see Brack, Mongol 357. 
Brack suggested that in some cases the stories incorporated by al-Safadi may have drawn 
on popular genres and were meant to entertain and satisfy the demands of his audience, 
see ibid. 355-8. 

78 | Mauderz Gelehrte 44-5. On "introductory lines of rhymed prose" at the openings of bio- 
graphical entries in A‘yan al-‘asr, see Little, al-Safadi 197; Introduction 105—6. On poetry 
product of the deceased incorporated in the biographical entries, see Bauer, Communic- 
ation 109; Abu-‘Uksa, Lives 85. 
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graphical entries (short résumé followed by anecdotes)’? and established the 
reliance of Circassian-period historians on his biographical dictionaries.9? 

Al-Magrīzīs Mugaffa is a biographical dictionary dedicated to Egyptians 
who left their mark on history. Only parts of it are extant.?! Bauden suggested 
that “the aim of the dictionary was to list the maximum number of biographical 
notices of persons who had had links—sometimes firm, sometimes tenuous— 
with the land of Egypt”? However, al-Maqrizi was not able to complete this 
project until his death.5? While trends of "literarization" in the Mugaffā so far 
have not received attention, the sources used by al-Magrīzī in the Mugaffā and 
the arrangement of material in it have been partially explored. As mentioned 
by Bauden, in the Mugaffā, al-Magrīzī normally does not mention his sources, 
which may be discovered only by comparison to other extant works. Many 
times, however, one is left to speculate about the Muqaffa’s sources without 
the possibility of corroboration.9^ Based on a detailed examination of the bio- 
graphies of the amir Ulmas al-Nāsirī (d. 733/1333) in al-Magrīzī's works, the 
Mugaffā included, Bauden observed that al-Magrīzī used al-Safadi's (résumé 
of the) Wafi as a model for the structure of the biography of Ulmas and added 
only in rare cases additional materials from al-Safadi’s A'yan al-‘asr and al- 
Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nāzir. The added materials, however, did not consist of new 
structural units of the biography but were rather incorporated into the already 
existing pattern of the Waft.$5 The heavy reliance of al-Maqrizi in the Mugaffa 
on al-Safadi’s biographical dictionaries was also noted by Mauder.®6 


79 Khalidi, Islamic 63-4; “[m]ost biographers followed al-Safadi's plan of presentation ... 
according to al-Safadi's formula ... a short résumé of ... career, with a few anecdotes to 
illustrate ... virtues"; and see Abu-‘Uksa, Lives 85. 

80 Little, Introduction 12. On the reliance of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani and Ibn Taghribirdi on 
al-Safadi, see ibid. 106-9 (esp. 107— regarding Ibn Hajar: “the use of al-Safadi's pattern of 
episodes is ... obvious"; and 108—regarding Ibn Taghrībirdī: “[h]aving made a generous 
use of al-Safadi's biography"). On the reliance of Ibn Hajar on al-Safadi, see also Brack, 
Mongol 358. 

81 Bauden, Taqi al-Din 192: “the letters alif; ba’, ta’, tha’, jim, ha’, and kha’, part of the letters 
tā” and ‘ayn, a tiny part of the letters kaf and lam, and finally the letter mim.’ 

82 = Ibid. 194. 

83  Ibid.192. 

84  Ibid.194-5. 

85 Bauden, Magriziana x1 126-31 (esp. 131). 

86 Mauder, Gelehrte 61. Mauder mentions that only further research will determine if the 
materials were taken from the Waft or A'yan al-'asr, see ibid. 61-2. Still, based on Bauden's 
research and my findings (see below, footnote 105), the default assumption should be that 
materials were taken from the Waft. 
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It seems that in the Mugaffā, al-Maqrizi relied on al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nazir 
to a much larger extent than Bauden would allow. This point will be exempli- 
fied in detail in what follows by an examination of the biographical entry of 
the mamlük amir Aqush al-Ashrafi (d. 736/1335). First, however, it is possible to 
make some remarks of a more general nature concerning this issue. Except for 
one, all the mamluk amirs who have biographical entries in the extant parts 
of al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nāzir, and should have appeared in the extant parts 
of the Mugaffā, actually have biographical entries in the Muqaffa. In most of 
these biographical entries, at least some resemblance to Nuzhat al-nazir may 
be observed,?? and some do not appear in the Waft.88 In addition, it is pos- 
sible to find in the Mugaffa only one biographical entry of a mamluk amir who 
died between 733—-7/1333-7 (the years with obituary notes in the extant parts 
of Nuzhat al-nāzir) that does not have an obituary in Nuzhat al-nazir.®° This 
suggests that at least with respect to biographies of mamlūk amirs, al-Yusufi’s 
Nuzhat al-nāzir served as some basic framework for biographical entries in the 
Muqaffa. The reliance of al-Magrīzī in the Mugaffā on Nuzhat al-nazir was 
clearly not restricted to the extant parts of Nuzhat al-nazir. This may be cor- 
roborated by a comparison of materials in the Mugaffa with materials from 
the Tgd al-juman of al-‘Ayni who is known to have extensively relied on Nuzhat 
al-nāzir. For example, some information regarding the Mongol origin of some 
mamlük amirs is found only in the Mugaffā and Tqd al-juman;?? and it is known 
that al-Yusufi had Mongol informants and that he took an interest in Mon- 
gol affairs.?! A comparison between quotations from Nuzhat al-nazir in Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s al-Durar al-kamina and material in the Muqaffà suggests 


87 For example, in the biographical entry of Baktamur al-Sāgī (d. 733/1333) in the Mugaffā, 
al-Magrīzī refers to him as mamlük Qaraman as in Nuzhat al-nāzir, and this appellation 
does not appear in the Wafi; see al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 468; al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 148. Com- 
pare also the biography of Aytamush al-Muhammadi (d. 736/1336) in al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā 
ii, 335-42 (esp. 342) with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 329-34 (esp. 329-30, 332). 

88 See the biographical entry of Aydamur (Duqmagq), al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 370 (no. 892); al- 
Yusufi, Nuzhat 215-6. See also the biographical entry of Tughluq al-Ashrafi (d. 735/1335), 
al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà iv, 26 (no. 1417); al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 277. And see also the biographical 
entry of Balaban al-Baysari (d. 736/1335—6), al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 491 (no. 968); al-Yusufi, 
Nuzhat 337. 

89 The biographical entry of Balaban al-Husami (d. 736/1336), see al-Maqrizi, Muqaffa ii, 490. 

go For example, the information regarding the Mongol origin of Baydara al-Mansüri (d. 693/ 
1293) and Karatay (d. 698/1298-9), see al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 562; iv, 31; al-‘Ayni, Tgd iii, 
216-7, 486. 

91 Little, Recovery 49, 52. 
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the same.9? Untypically for al-Magrīzī in the Mugaffā, he even explicitly men- 
tions (at least) once al-Yüsufi's chronicle as a source.?? 

Moreover, according to my count, the extant parts of the Mugaffa contain 
just over 200 biographical entries of mamlūk amirs; however, only 16 of them 
died after the year 755/1354-5, in which Nuzhat al-nazir allegedly ended,?*+ and 
only eight of them died after 764/1363, the year of al-Safadi's death (five died in 
the years 770—5/1368—74 and three in 802/1399—1400). This is, of course, a very 
uneven spread, suggesting that al-Magrīzī did not collect for the Mugaffa much 
material on amirs who died after ca. 760/1358—9.9° It cannot be determined, 


92 Little (following Rosenthal) mentions five references to the work of al-Yüsufi in Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalani's al-Durar al-kamina (one in the biographical entry of al-Yüsufi and four quo- 
tations), see ibid. 43, 45. In fact, there are ten references (one in the biographical entry 
of al-Yūsufī and nine quotations). For the quotations, see Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 270, 367, 
544; ii, 52, 161, 248, 404; iv, 5, 76. Four persons, whose biographical entries in al-Durar al- 
kamina contain a quotation from al-Yūsufī, have also a biographical entry in the Mugaffā. 
Materials in three of these biographical entries in the Mugaffā show resemblance to the 
quoted materials from al-Yūsufi. Significantly, al-Safadi, one of the most important sources 
in al-Durar al-kamina and the Mugaffā, could not have been the source in any of these 
three cases. Compare the biography of the religous scholar Ibn al-Zamalkani in al-Maqrizi, 
Mugaffā vi, 316 (lines 3—10, esp. lines 7-8) with Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 76 (lines 10—6, esp. 
lines 13-4); significantly, Ibn al-Zamalkani has no biographical entry in al-Safadi’s Wafi, 
and the biography in A‘yan al-'asr does not seem to have been the source; see al-Safadi, 
Ayan iv, 632 (lines 1-4). Compare also the biography of Ismail al-Kurdi in al-Magrīzī, 
Muqaffa ii, 87 (lines 12—7, esp. 12-5) with Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 367 (lines 14-9, esp. 16-8); sig- 
nificantly, Ismail al-Kurdi has no biographical entry in al-Safadi's Wafi, and the biography 
in Ayān al-'asr does not seem to have been the source; see al-Safadi, Ayān i, 499. And 
compare the short biography of Jawhar al-Tawashi in al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā iii, 12 with Ibn 
Hajar, Durar i, 544 (no. 1471); significantly, Jawhar al-Tawashi has no biographical entries 
in al-Safadi's biographical dictionaries. 

93  Al-Maqruizi, Muqaffa vii, 130. Al-Maqrizi refers to information mentioned by the author of 
the biography of al-Nasir ( jāmi'al-Sīra al-Nasiriyya), and the information is actually found 
in Nuzhat al-nazir, see al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 221. So far, explicit references to al-Yūsufīs chron- 
icle in al-Maqrizi’s works were found only in the Khitat where al-Maqrizi often mentions 
his sources; see Little, Analysis 261. In the Khitat, al-Magrīzī refers to al-Yusufi as jāmi'al- 
Sīra al-Nasiriyya or as jami'Sirat al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawün, see al-Magrīzī, Khitat i, 
92, 166; ii, 240; iii, 255, 289, 348. Once, he refers to him by name: muallif al-Sira al-Nasiriyya 
Mūsā b. Muhammad b. Yahya ahad muqaddami al-halga; see ibid. iv, 60. It may be added 
that in Durar al-'uqud, al-Maqrizi mentions that he found some information regarding 
an event that happened in 702/1302-3 in al-Sira al-Nāsiriyya Muhammad b. Qalawün, see 
al-Magrīzī, Durar al-'uqüd iii, 45-6. All these references should also make clear that refer- 
ences in 7gd al-juman to Sirat al-Nasir are in fact references to Nuzhat al-nazir; see Little, 
Introduction 81 (footnote 5); Recovery 43. In fact, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani refers to al-Sira 
al-Nāsiriyya written by al-Yūsufī (al-Sira al-Nasiriyya lil-Yusuft); see Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 52. 

94 Little, Recovery 47. 

95  Itshould be mentioned here that I was working with the printed edition of the Mugaffā. 
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however, if this is a result of him using al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nazir, al-Safadi's 
Wafi, or both, as some basic framework for the collection of material (at least 
with respect to mamluk amirs), or a result of a decision, made in advance 
or as he moved on in his work, not to include in the Mugaffā notables of 
his own lifetime (that is, persons who died or were born after the beginning 
of the decade of al-Magrīzīs birth, i.e., after 760/1358—9),** whose biograph- 
ical entries would be incorporated in Durar al-‘uqid. Importantly, however, 
in the extant parts of the Mugaffā, there are only two biographical entries of 
amirs who died before 678/1279—80 (clearly taken from the Waft).9’ In com- 
parison, there are seven biographical entries of amirs who died in 678/1279— 
80, so, clearly, al-Maqrizi collected materials for biographical entries of mam- 
lük amirs in an extensive manner only starting from that year. Interestingly, 
this is the year in which al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nazir allegedly began. Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalani writes that Nuzhat al-nazir ft strat al-Malik al-Nasir began with 
the reign of al-Mansur Oalāwūn (r. 678—89/1279—90).9% In fact, when al-Ayni 
first referred to al-Yusufi's chronicle in 7gd al-jumān, he named it Nuzhat al- 
nāzir fi dawlatay al-Mansur wa-l-Nasir.°° This even more strongly hints that 
al-Yūsufīs Nuzhat al-nàzir served as some basic framework for biographical 
entries (at least of mamlük amirs) in the Mugaffa, perhaps together with al- 
Safadi’s Wāfi. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that the two most important sources for bio- 
graphical entries of mamluk amirs (and probably Mamluk notables in general) 
in the Mugaffā are al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nāgir and al-Safadi’s Waft.!°° Whether 


Bauden noted that the editor of the Mugaffā did not realize that dozens of notices were 
added in the autograph manuscript of the work, probably after the death of al-Maqrizi, by 
his colleague Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani; see Bauden, Taqi al-Din 193-4. Since I did not consult 
the manuscript I do not know if some of the biographical entries of amirs who died after 
ca. 760/1358-9 were in fact added by Ibn Hajar. 

96  Seeibid.171 191. 

97 The biographical entry of Aydamur al-Hilli (d. 667/1269), see al-Maqrizi, Mugaffa ii, 352 
(no. 878); al-Safadi, Waft x, 5 (no. 4457); and the biographical entry of Aydamur al-Ala'i 
(d. 676/1277—8), see al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 361—2 (no. 883); al-Safadi, Wāfī x, 6 (no. 4458). 

98 Little, Recovery 47. 

99 A Al-Ayni, Tgd iii, 29. As far as I know, this has gone unnoticed so far. In fact, Little thought 
that the first reference to Nuzhat al-nāzir in Tgd al-jumān was in the year 690/1291; see 
Little, Recovery 50. The reference to Nuzhat al-nazir fi dawlatay al-Mansur wa-l-Nasir in 
Tad al-jumàn was in the year 689/1290. 

100 Inthe extant parts of Nuzhat al-nazir there are fewer obituaries of religious scholars than 
of amirs, and not many of them appear in the extant parts of the Muqaffa. Still, the bio- 
graphical entry of the religious scholar Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1334) in the Muqaffa relies 
heavily on his obituary in Nuzhat al-nàzir; see al-Magrīzī, Mugaffa vii, 130-1; al-Yusufi, 
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al-Magrīzī planned in advance not to include notables of his own time in this 
biographical dictionary is not entirely clear,?! but the Mugaffā did not include 
many such persons and took the form of a biographical dictionary of not- 
ables of the past.!©? Except for al-Yusufi's Nuzhat al-nāzir and al-Safadi’s Waft, 
it seems that al-Magrīzī relied in the Mugaffā to some degree also on obituar- 
ies from Ibn al-Furat's chronicle, especially (and possibly only) in biographical 
entries of persons who died in the 7th/13th century.!°3 This seems to confirm 


101 


102 


103 


Nuzhat 217-24. The reliance of the Mugaffā on Nuzhat al-nazir in biographical entries 
of religious scholars is also suggested by a comparison between quotations of Nuzhat 
al-nāzir in al-Durar al-kamina and material in the Muqaffa; see footnote 92 above. For 
examples of biographical entries of amirs in the Mugaffā that rely on the Wāft see the 
biographical entry of Baktūt al-Muhammadi (d. 686/1287—8), al-Maqrizi, Muqaffa ii, 479 
(no. 947); al-Safadi, Wafi x, 201 (no. 4682). See also the biographical entry of Baktamur 
al-Sāgī, al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 468-74 (no. 939); al-Safadi, Waft x, 193-7 (no. 4677). For 
examples of biographical entries of civilians in the Mugaffā that rely on the Wafi, see 
the biographical entry of the katib Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Hibat Allàh al-Shirazi 
(d. 682/1283-4), al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà vii, 98-9 (no. 3182); al-Safadi, Waft i, 201-2 (no. 126). 
See also the biographical entry of the wazir Ibn Hanna (d. 707/1307), al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā 
vii, 11-7 (no. 3202); al-Safadi, Waft i, 217—28 (no. 146). See also the biographical entry of the 
religious scholar Ibn Dagīg al-‘Id (d. 718/1318-9), al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà vii, 123-4 (no. 3212); 
al-Safadi, Waft i, 247—8 (no.160). And see the biographical entry ofthe religious scholar Ibn 
al-Qawba' (d. 738/1338), al-Magrīzī, Muqaffa vii, 38—42 (no. 3108); al-Safadi, Waft i, 238—47 
(no. 159). 

Al-Magrīzī mentions in the Sulūk that in the Mugaffā one may find a biographical entry 
of the amir Ashaqtamur al-Māridānī (d. 791/1389); see al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 238. However, 
it is not to be found there, although the extant parts of the Mugaffā contain names that 
start with alif-shin. On the other hand, Durar al-'uqud contains a biographical entry of 
Ashaqtamur al-Maridani; see al-Maqrizi, Durar i, 426—7 (no. 347). This perhaps suggests 
that at first, al-Magrīzī planned to include in the Mugaffa also biographical entries of not- 
ables who lived during his lifetime but eventually moved them to Durar al-‘uqud. 

The number and percentage of Mamluk civilians who died after ca. 760/1358—9 is also rel- 
atively low; however, their percentage is perhaps somewhat higher than that of mamlük 
amirs. According to my count, in the index of the first volume of the Muqaffà (notably 
containing the names Ahmad and Ibrahim) there are about 240 biographical entries of 
civilians who died during the Mamluk period. Among them, 22 died after 764/1363 (one in 
773/1371-2, one in 775/1373-4, 15 in the years 790—806/1388—1404, and five in 815/1412—3 or 
after). The spread is somewhat different than that of amirs. Whereas about nine percent 
of Mamluk civilians died after 764/1363, only about four percent of mamlük amirs died 
after that year. 

For example, compare the biography of Agūsh al-Shihabi (d. 678/1279-80) in al-Magrīzī, 
Muqaffa ii, 235 (no. 809) with Ibn al-Furāt, Ta’rikh vii, 164; the biography in al-Safadi's Waft 
could not have been the source; see al-Safadi, Wafi ix, 324 (no. 4259). Compare also the 
biography of Altunba/Altunbugha al-Himsi (d. 678/1280) in al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 283 
(no. 834) with Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh vii, 164; note that Altunba/Altunbugha has no biograph- 
ical entry in the Wafi. Compare also the biography of Aybak al-Shaykh (d. 678/1280) in al- 
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Bauden's general remark that al-Maqrizi's sources in the Mugaffa “are often the 
same as those he used for his chronographical works."104 

The obituaries in Ibn al-Furat’s chronicle are normally short and “dry” and 
so are, naturally, the biographical entries in the Muqaffa that rely on Ibn al- 
Furāt. However, Ibn al-Furāt is a relatively marginal source in the Muqaffà in 
comparison to al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nazir, whose section of obituaries is the 
most anecdotal (i.e., "literarized”) of all Mamluk chronicles, and al-Safadi’s 
Waft, which is the most anecdotal of all Mamluk biographical dictionaries. As 
in the Sulūk, the mere fact that al-Maqrizi chose to rely so heavily on “highly 
literarized" sources strongly suggests that it is very unlikely that the "literariza- 
tion” in the Mugaffa, to be exemplified in what follows, was against his will. The 
heavy reliance on Nuzhat al-nāzir and the Waft and trends of "literarization" in 
the Mugaffā will be exemplified by a detailed examination of the biographical 
entry of the amir Aqush al-Ashraft.!95 Appendix A contains a survey of the sec- 
tions and units of information that constitute his biography in one obituary 


Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 326 (no. 858) with Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh vii, 164; note that Aybak has no 
biographical entry in the Waft. Compare also the biographical entry of Balaban al-Nawfali 
(d. 678/1279—80) in al-Maqrizi, Muqaffa ii, 484 (no. 952) with Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh vii, 164; 
the biography in al-Safadi’s Waft could not have been the source, see al-Safadi, Waft x, 281 
(no. 4785). Compare also the biographical entry of Balaban al-Mushrifi (d. 678/1279-80) 
in al-Maqrizi, Mugaffā ii, 484 (no. 951) with Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh vii, 165; the biography in 
al-Safadi's Wafi could not have been the source, see al-Safadi, Wāfi x, 281 (no. 4786). Com- 
pare also the biographical entry of al-Hajj Azdamur (d. 680/1281) in al-Magrīzī, Mugaffa ii, 
34-5 (no. 707: esp. 34 line g and 35 lines 1-4) with Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh vii, 236-7 (esp. 236 
lines 11-2, 15 and 237 lines 1-3); the biography in al-Safadi's Waft could not have been the 
source, see al-Safadi, Wafi viii, 370 (no. 3803). And compare also the biographical entry of 
Baybars al-Rashidi (d. 680/1281) in al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 530 (no. 1000) with Ibn al-Furat, 
Tarīkh vii, 237; note that Baybars has no biographical entry in the Wafi. And compare also 
the biographical entry of Baktüt al-Khazandar (d. 680/1281) in al-Maqrizi, Mugaffà ii, 475 
(no. 941) with Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh vii, 237; note that Baktüt has no biographical entry in 
the Waft. 

104 Bauden, Taqi al-Din 194. 

105 There are not too many signs for a reliance on Ayān al-'asr in the biographical entry 
of Aqüsh al-Ashrafī in the Mugaffā. There are no anecdotes in A‘yan al-‘asr that do not 
appear in the Waft. On the other hand, there is one anecdote in the Wafi (appendix A, 
the Waft section Cn) that appears in the Muqaffà (appendix A, the Mugaffa section D12) 
but does not appear in A‘yan al-'asr. In a few cases there is a variance in the wording in 
Ayān al-'asr and the Wafi, and the Mugqaffa has the versions from the Waft; see al-Safadi, 
Wafi ix, 338 (line 20); A‘yan i, 581 (lines 7-8); al-Magrīzī, Mugaffa ii, 254 (lines 19-20); and 
see al-Safadi, Wafi ix, 336 (lines 9-10); Ayān i, 578 (lines 16-7); al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 256 
(lines 7-8); and see al-Safadi, Wāfi ix, 336 (line 12); A‘yan i, 579 (line 2); al-Maqrizi, Mugaffa 
ii, 256 (line 9); and see al-Safadi, Waft ix, 336 (line 17); Ayān i, 579 (lines 6—7); al-Maqrizi, 
Mugaffā ii, 256 (line 12); and see al-Safadi, Wafi ix, 338 (line 19); Ayān i, 581 (line 7); al- 
Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 254 (line 17). It is possible, however, that in two cases, the Mugaffā 
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note in a chronicle (al-Yūsufīs Nuzhat al-nāzir) and four biographical entries 
in biographical dictionaries (al-Safadi's Waft, al-Magrīzīs Muqaffa, Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani’s al-Durar al-kamina, and Ibn Taghribirdi's al-Manhal al-safi). In 
the case of biographical dictionaries written in the gth/1sth century, there is a 
mention of the source for each unit of information. First, the focus will be on 
the Nuzha, the Wafi, and the Mugaffā in order to exemplify the Mugaffā's heavy 
reliance on the Nuzha and explore the arrangement of material in the Mugaffa, 
the structure of the biography in it, and trends of “literarization” within it. Then, 
the biography in the Muqaffà will be compared to biographies in al-Durar al- 
kamina and the Manhal in order to examine the general structural and literary 
trends in biographical dictionaries of the gth/15th century. 

The beginning of the biographical entry of Agūsh in the Mugaffā clearly 
relies on al-Yūsufī's Nuzhat al-nāzir. This is evident already from the name and 
appellations of Aqush that appear in the title of the entry: "Aqush al-Ashrafi 
al-Amir Jamal al-Din known as Nā'ib al-Karak (al-ma'rüf bi-Na'ib al-Karak) and 
called ( yulaqqabu) also al-Burnāg because of his big nose (li-kibar anfihi)” The 
expression "known as Nā'ib al-Karak" was clearly taken from al-Yusufi and does 
not appear as such in the title of the biographical entry of Aqush in al-Safadi's 
Wafi (see appendix A, section A in Muqaffa, Nuzha, and Waft). Moreover, as 
far as I know, except for al-Yusufi, no other Turkish-period historian mentions 
that Aqush was called al-Burnaq (because of his big nose). The only Circassian- 
period biographical dictionaries that mention this appellation in the biograph- 
ical entry of Agūsh are the Mugaffā and al-Durar al-kamina, which, as will be 
argued below, relies on the Mugaffā in this case.196 Only the Mugaffā also repro- 
duced the explanation for the appellation, that is, "because of his big nose" (li- 
kibar anfihi). It should be mentioned, however, that the appellation al-Burnaq 
(and its explanation) does not appear in Nuzhat al-nazir as part of the title of 
the entry (section A) but rather in the section dedicated to a general descrip- 
tion of Aqush (section D in Nuzha).!°’ The moving of the appellation al-Burnaq 
from the section of general description to the section of the name is part of al- 
Magrīzīs attempt in the Muqaffa to arrange the material in as orderly a fashion 
as possible. 


was following A‘yan al-'asr, see al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 251 (line 17); al-Safadi, Waft ix, 337 
(line14); Ayān i, 579 (line 16); and see also al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 257 (lines 5—6); al-Safadi, 
Waft ix, 338 (lines 10-1); A'yan i, 580 (line 15). 

106 In Tgd al-juman the name of Agūsh appears as Agūsh Burnāg in a list of amirs upon the 
ascendance to the throne of al-Mansür Qalawün in 678/1279, but it does not appear in an 
obituary; see al-Ayni, Tad, iii, 228. Of course, it is very likely that al-‘Ayni took this appel- 
lation from al-Yusufi. 

107 See al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 342 (line 2: wa-kana yulaqqabu ... bi-L-Burnāg li-kibar anfihi). 
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This characteristic of al-Magrīzīs Mugaffā is mainly conspicuous in section 
B of the entry, which is a long and comprehensive life résumé ordered chrono- 
logically. Al-Safadi and al-Yusufi give a very short and partial chronological life 
résumé of Aqush, pertaining only to the early stages of his career (four lines 
and eight lines respectively—section B in Wāft and section C in Nuzha), and 
al-Yusufi adds a short general description of Aqush, including his origin (sec- 
tion D in Nuzha). Then, both move on to funny anecdotes and stories on Aqush 
(hikayat/nukat zarifa) and “peculiarities” (ashya@ mujiba) related to him, which 
comprise about 9o percent of the entry and are not arranged chronologically, or 
atleast have a seemingly very loose chronological order (section C in Wafi and 
section E in Nuzha).!98 In fact, after giving the name of Agūsh, and before men- 
tioning his short life résumé, al-Yusufi incorporates two anecdotes pertaining to 
his death and his arrest shortly before he died (section B in NuzAa), exemplify- 
ing how central anecdotes were in obituaries in the Nuzha and how chronology 
was deemed much less important. In contrast, after mentioning the name of 
Aqush, al-Magrīzī dedicates a few pages to a chronological life résumé nor- 
mally fixed in dates (section B in the Mugaffa). Then, following the structure 
and content in the Nuzha, he gives a short description of Agūsh, including his 
origin (section C) and only then gives room for a few pages of nonchronological 
anecdotes and stories (section D), taken equally from the Nuzha and the Waft. 

The beginning of the chronological life résumé in the Muqaffa (section B1) 
is clearly based on the Nuzha and could not have been taken from the Wafi. 
However, al-Magrīzī added information taken from the Sulūk regarding the pro- 
motion of Agūsh to the amirate in 685/1286—7, which is absent in the obituary 
in the Nuzha.!°9 This shows that al-Magrīzī wanted to create a chronological 
life résumé as comprehensive as possible. He preferred the Nuzha here over 
the Waft (as in the case of the name of Aqush and his general description— 
sections A and C in the Mugaffa), not because of any a priori preference to 
the Nuzha but rather because the obituary in the Nuzha provided much more 
information regarding the early career of Aqush than the Wafi.!? Thus, the 


108 Some of the anecdotes are connected to events in the life of Agūsh, so itis possible to date 
them (in appendix A the date is mentioned in brackets in such cases); however, the date 
is normally not mentioned by al-Yüsufi or al-Safadi. 

109 Compare al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 248 (line 17)-249 (line 1) with Sulūk ii, 193 (lines 13-4). 

110 Another example for this may be found in the biographical entry of Baktamur al-Saqi in 
the Mugaffā. Right after mentioning his name and the fact that he was originally a slave of 
al-Muzaffar Baybars, al-Maqrizi refers to the fact that he was known atthat period as mam- 
lūk Qaraman; see al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 468. This information appears only in al-Yusufi’s 
Nuzhat al-nàzir, see al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 148. So, clearly, al-Maqrizi opened the biographical 
entry of Baktamur with information from Nuzhat al-nàzir because he could find there 
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pattern or framework of the structural units in biographical entries in the 
Mugaffā were not necessarily dictated by the pattern of the Wafi,!! and the 
Nuzha played in this respect at least as important of a role as the Wafi. It seems, 
thus, that the influence of al-Safadi’s pattern has been somewhat overstated. 
Still, in cases when information was lacking in the obituary in the Nuzha or 
the biographical entry in the Wafi, al-Magrīzī's desire to be as comprehens- 
ive as possible in the section of the chronological life résumé led him to look 
for information in other places, including in the historical narrative of chron- 
icles. For example, the obituary in the Nuzha and the entry in the Wafi do not 
offer much chronological information about the later stages of the career of 
Aqush. In such cases, the most important source is al-Magrīzīs chronicle the 
Sulūk (see sections B1, B3, B5-n, and B13 in the Mugaffā).!!? Even more inter- 
estingly, it may be demonstrated that, in two cases, al-Maqrizi took materials 
from the historical narrative of the Nuzha (sections B14 and Bis in the Mugaffā). 
These materials from the Nuzha take the form of story-like reports and are dif- 
ferent from the more banal and informational reports taken from the Sulūk (see 
below). This shows that at least some Circassian-period historians were incor- 
porating into biographies materials from the historical narrative of chronicles 
to a much larger extent than Little would allow!!? as part of their attempt to 
create a comprehensive and chronological life résumé." 

Al-Magrīzīs attempt to arrange the material chronologically in the Mugaffā 
also accounted for the incorporation in the life résumé of some anecdotes from 
the nonchronological section of anecdotes and stories in the obituary of Aqush 


information concerning the earliest period of Baktmaur in the Mamluk Sultanate that 
does not appear in any other source. 

111 See at footnote 85 above. 

112 In two instances I could not identify the source for the information in the Mugaffā (B2 
and B4). 

113 According to Little, anecdotal material from the historical narrative of chronicles was 
incorporated in biographies only in very rare and untypical cases; see Little, Introduction 
134. The incorporation of story-like reports from the historical narrative of the Nuzha in 
the biographical entry of Agūsh in the Mugaffā proves otherwise. Little also mentioned 
that in biographies of rulers, a certain fusion of the annalistic and biographic forms may be 
found, “when not just a chronological sequence of the important events in the ruler's life is 
given butan annual—annalistic—résumé of the important events which occurred during 
hisreign is recorded"; seeibid.100. The incorporation of chronologically arranged material 
from the historical narrative of the Sulūkin the biographical entry of Agūsh in the Mugaffā 
shows that the phenomenon was much more common and, more importantly, proves that 
the biographies and annals have some common materials. For the phenomenon in other 
Circassian-period biographies, see below. 

114 This will be discussed below in more detail. 
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in the Nuzha and his entry in the Wafi. Al-Magrīzī dated the events related to 
the anecdotes or stories and incorporated them in the life résumé according 
to their dates (see sections Biz and B14-6 in the Mugaffā).!!5 Now, the incor- 
poration of banal and chronologically arranged informational material from 
annals in the biography, and the subordination of anecdotes to chronology, 
may be seen as acts of "de-literarization”;!!% however, two points should be 
observed. Firstly, the chronological section in the biography in the Mugaffa 
may be divided into two parts. First come approximately three pages of "dry" 
and matter-of-fact information, mostly taken from the Sulūk (sections B1-n), 
and then come approximately three pages of mainly anecdotal and story-like 
reports from the Nuzha and Wafi, arranged chronologically (sections B12—6, 
section B13 being dry information; the anecdotal or story-like material is in 
green color). While somewhat shorter than the original, the reports in the 
Mugaffā retain their anecdotal or story-like quality. The story-like reports are 
very long, and although some of the dialogues and utterances in direct speech 
were omitted or condensed, the reports in the Mugaffā retain several utter- 
ances in direct speech (which, of course, were also standardized).!!7 Secondly, 
at the end of the biographical entry, al-Maqrizi gives room for approximately 
three pages of nonchronological anecdotes, stories, “peculiarities,” and witti- 
cisms taken from the Nuzha and the Waft (section D). While some of the anec- 
dotes and stories were omitted and others were condensed, and two are so 
truncated that they became statements (the parts in red color in sections D4 
and D7), the Muqaffà contains a lot of anecdotes and stories, and most of them 


115 An interesting case is a bare statement of fact about the building of a mosque by Agūsh 
(“he had built a mosque") that appears in the Mugaffā in the section of anecdotes before an 
anecdote about his charity and generosity during Ramadan, and at first glance, it seems 
out of place. However, it was originally the opening of an anecdote about generosity in 
the Nuzha which was truncated by al-Maqrizi. Apparently, he could not fix the date of the 
building of the mosque, so he left the statement about its building in the anecdotal section 
(see Muqaffà D4). As far as I know, no historian mentions the date of the building of the 
mosque. Moreover, in his Khitat, al-Maqrizi has only a very short entry for this mosque, 
with no details regarding the date of its construction, and it is mentioned that the mosque 
was in ruins already in 806/1403-4, so it is quite possible that the date of its construction 
was lost, see al-Magrīzī, Khitat iv, 115. 

116 Onal-Magrīzīs “chronological arrangement of his stories wherever the available material 
allowed for such a set-up" in his al-Dhahab al-masbük, a practice that “prioritises chrono- 
graphy over literary aesthetics as a guiding principle,’ see Van Steenbergen, al-Magrīzīs 
195, 197. 

117 For examples of standardized utterances in direct speech, compare al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā 
ii, 252 (lines 8—9) with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 192 (lines 9-12); and compare al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā 
ii, 253 (lines 17-8) with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 238 (lines 24-5). As in the Sulūk, the occasional 
slip of an esh may be found, see al-Maqrizi, Mugaffā ii, 254 (line 20). 
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retain their original quality. Some of the stories or anecdotes contain utterances 
in direct speech, and one has a dialogue (sections D1, D8, Do, and D12). Most 
of the anecdotes or stories in the Mugaffā that contain dialogue or utterances 
in direct speech are read as funny stories (D1, D8, and Dg), and specifically the 
anecdotes on the harsh or whimsical character of Aqush, depicting him as a 
somewhat odd personality who made “peculiar decisions,” are reminiscent of 
stories in the style of hukm Qaraqüsh (Dı and D9).!!$ 

All this shows that while subordinating some anecdotes and stories to chro- 
nology, al-Maqrizi left plenty of room for "literarized" material in the bio- 
graphical entry. As the biographical entry progresses, the “literarized” material 
becomes more conspicuous. After three pages of relatively banal chronological 
information come three pages of stories arranged chronologically, followed by 
a three-page, nonchronological anecdotal section. All in all, about two-thirds 
of the entry consists of “literarized” material. The trend of “literarization” in 
the Muqaffà draws on an anecdotal tradition of Egyptian historians related to 
the military institution (the Nuzha) and, more importantly, on a more general 
anecdotal tradition of biographical dictionaries (the Waft); however, al-Magrīzī 
gave the biographical entry a new structure. The restructuring of the biograph- 
ical entries in the Nuzha and the Wafi and the transferring of anecdotes to the 
chronological section actually prove that al-Maqrizi knew very well to recog- 
nize the "literarized" material in the Nuzha and the Wāft and that like in the 
Sulūk, the incorporation of "literarized" material in the Muqaffa was a con- 
scious and deliberate decision of al-Maqrizi. This trend of "literarization" and 
restructuring in the Mugaffa was apparently not restricted to the biographical 
entries of amirs. This, however, cannot be examined in detail in the scope of 
this article.!? It may be mentioned here, however, that in biographies of reli- 
gious scholars or kuttab-udaba’, one finds some verses of their poetry, thus, in 


118 Fora truly magnificent story in the style of hukm Qaraqiish, however, one should go to the 
Nuzha, (section E2 in the Nuzha). On collections of stories on the high-ranking Ayyubid 
officer Baha al-Din Oarāgūsh (d. 597/1201), and his image as an “odd personality" whose 
“extraordinary decisions” exemplified “peculiarity” and sometimes even injustice; see, for 
example, Shoshan, Popular 356-7. On the comic nature of these stories or “jokes,” see ibid., 
Jokes. On the attribution of such decisions to mamlük amirs, see ibid., Popular 357-8. 

119 Asmentioned, in the extant parts of Nuzhat al-nazir there are fewer obituaries of religious 
scholars than of amirs, and not many of them appear in the extant parts of the Muqaffa. 
Therefore, the pattern of restructuring and "literarization" in biographical entries of civil- 
ians in the Mugaffā may be examined mainly by a comparison with biographical entries 
in the Waft. For an example of a biographical entry of a Mamluk civilian in the Mugaffa 
relying on the Wafi, however, structured in chronological order, subordinating some anec- 
dotes to chronology and leaving at the end room for nonchronological anecdotes, see 
al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà i, 260-2 (no. 306); al-Safadi, Waft vi, 97-8 (no. 2527). 
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biographical entries of civilians, al-Magrīzī was also drawing on a scholarly tra- 
dition of "literarization."2? Still, the number of biographical entries containing 
verses and, more importantly, the number of poetry verses presented in the bio- 
graphy are far less numerous than in obituaries in the chronicles of al-Jazari and 
al-Yunini or the biographical dictionaries of al-Safadī.!?! 

In order to get a clearer perception of the structural and literary trends in 
the Mugaffā, it is necessary to compare the trends detected in the Mugaffā 
to other biographical dictionaries written by al-Magrīzīs contemporaries. The 
two most obvious candidates for comparison are Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānīs al- 
Durar al-kamina and Ibn Taghribirdi’s Manhal because they are the most con- 
spicuous examples of biographical dictionaries that are either dedicated to 
notables of the past from different social backgrounds (amirs and civilians) or 
contain many biographical entries of notables of the past from different back- 
grounds.!?2 

The biographical entry of Agūsh in al-Durar al-kamina is basically divided 
into three parts: (A) title/name, (B) life résumé, and (C) anecdotes, stories, and 
peculiarities (see appendix A al-Durar al-kamina). It is clear that many of the 
units of information are taken from al-Safadi,!23 however, apparently not from 
the Wafi but rather from A'yan al-'agr.'?^ It is also clear that Ibn Hajar generally 


120 See, for example, al-Maqrizi, Mugaffā i, 99-100 (no. 49), 120-1 (no. 83), 242-3 (no. 277); 
vii, 52-3 (no. 3123), 54-5 (no. 3128), 58-61 (no. 3135). In some of the cases, the bio- 
graphical entry in the Mugaffā relies on the Waft, including in the quotation of poetry, 
compare for example al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà i, 177-8 (no. 78) with al-Safadi, Waft v, 338 
(no. 2406); and compare al-Magrīzī, Mugaffa i, 165—6 (no. 152) with al-Safadi, Waft v, 356— 
8 (no. 2436); and compare al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà i, 260—2 (no. 306) with al-Safadi, Waft vi, 
97-8 (no. 2527); and compare al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā vii, 26-7 (no. 3092) with al-Safadi, Waft 
i, 203 (no. 127); and compare al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà vii, 301 (no. 3098) with al-Safadi, Waft i, 
204-5 (no. 129); and compare al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā vii, 64-6 (no. 3141) with al-Safadi, Waft 
i, 249-58 (no. 162); and compare al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā vii, 11-7 (no. 3202) with al-Safadi, 
Wafi i, 217—28 (no. 146). 

121 On poetry in al-Safadi's biographical dictionaries, see Bauer, Communication 109; Coner- 
mann, Tankiz 19. 

122 Normally, biographical dictionaries written during the Circassian period focus mainly 
on contemporary notables from different social backgrounds (for example, Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani’s Dhayl al-Durar al-kāmina, al-Sakhawi's al-Daw' al-lami‘, and al-Malati’s al- 
Majma‘ al-mufannan), or restricted to a specific social group, normally religious schol- 
ars (for example, Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's Raf“ al-isr and Ibn Qadi Shuhba's Tabaqat al- 
Shafi'iyya). 

123 See especially appendix A sections B3, B5, and C3 in al-Durar al-kamina. 

124 Because of the condensed nature of the biography in al-Durar al-kamina, and because of 
the resemblance of material in the Waft and A‘yan al-'asr, most of the times it is difficult to 
know if Ibn Hajar relied on the Wafi or A‘yan al-'asr, see Little, Introduction 107 (footnote 
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condensed the anecdotes from al-Safadi and turned them into bare statements 
of fact concerning events in the life of Agūsh or his character. Most of the anec- 
dotes are so truncated that they are hardly recognizable.!?5 There is nothing 
new about the observation that Ibn Hajar relied on al-Safadi and condensed his 
material. Little noted that “the main part of the biography [of Qarasunqur] in 
al-Durar al-kamina is a summary of that in al-Waft bi-l-wafayat or Ayān al-‘asr 
... the use of al-Safadi's pattern of episodes is ... obvious ... Ibn Hajar has trans- 
formed it in the process of condensation. By stripping it of the long anecdotes, 
and reducing them to bare statements of fact, he produced what amounts to 
an outline of Qarasunqur's career ... this in itself lends a factual air to the bio- 
graphy."?6 Still, about half the information in the biographical entry of Aqush 
in al-Durar al-kamina does not seem to have come from al-Safadi, and at least 
some of the information could not have come from him. It would seem that the 
source for all this information was the Muqaffa. 

As mentioned, the title of the entry in al-Durar al-kamina containing the 
name and appellations of Agūsh has information that appears only in the 
Nuzha and the Mugaffa and not in al-Safadi (al-ma'rüf bi-Na'ib al-Karak/al- 
Burnaq). The title resembles only the title of the entry in the Mugaffā because 
al-Magrīzī collected the information from different sections of the obituary in 
the Nuzha. It is unlikely that Ibn Hajar took the information directly from two 
sections of the Nuzha and incorporated it in the same fashion as al-Maqrizi 


2). However, in the biography of Aqüsh there is one case of a significant variance in the 
order of presentation of anecdotes in the Wafi and Ayān al-‘asr. Whereas in the Waft anec- 
dotes about generosity appear in the fourth place out of eleven anecdotes, in A‘yan al-‘asr 
they appear last, right at the end of the biographical entry. Moreover, there is also variance 
between the Wafi and Ayān al-‘asr concerning the internal order of the presentation of 
the anecdotes on generosity. Al-Durar al-kamina follows the internal order of anecdotes 
about generosity in A'yan al-'asr, and more broadly, the general order of presentation of 
anecdotes in A'yan al-'asr (see appendix A, section C3 in al-Durar al-kamina and compare 
to section C4 in the Wafi). For a possible reliance of al-Durar al-kamina on Ayān al-asr in 
another biographical entry, see chapter 2 table 2.1 (no. 1). On the reliance of al-Durar al- 
kamina on A'yan al-'asr, see also Gharaibeh, Narrative. It should be mentioned that in the 
introduction of al-Durar al-kamina, Ibn Hajar mentions A‘yan al-'asr as a source but does 
not mention the Waft; see ibid. 55-6. In appendix A, the source for units of information 
taken from al-Safadi is assumed to be Ayān al-‘asr also in other cases, although a reliance 
on the Wafi cannot be unequivocally ruled out. In any case, I have also mentioned in the 
appendix the parallel unit in the Waft and other relevant differences between A‘yan al-‘asr 
and the Waft. 

125 See especially appendix A sections B2, B4, B5, and C2 in al-Durar al-kamina. The truncated 
anecdotes turned into statements are in red color. 

126 Little, Introduction 107. Brack noted the same phenomenon in another biographical entry 
in al-Durar al-kamina; see Brack, Mongol 358. 
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did in the Mugaffā. It is more likely that he used the Mugaffā (see section A 
in al-Durar al-kamina). The beginning of the life résumé of Aqush and its end 
contain chronologically arranged information that appears in the Mugaffā but 
not in al-Safadi (see sections B1, B6, and B8 in al-Durar al-kamina). While one 
piece of information that appears in the Mugaffā also appears in the obituary 
in the Nuzha and, theoretically, could have been easily collected by Ibn Hajar 
from there (section B1 in al-Durar al-kamina), the rest of the information was 
collected by al-Magrīzī from different places in the historical narrative of the 
Sulük (sections Bı and B6 in al-Durar al-kamina) or from the historical narrative 
in the Nuzha (section B8 in al-Durar al-kamina). It is practically inconceivable 
that Ibn Hajar collected the information from different places in the histor- 
ical narrative of the Sulūk and the Nuzha and incorporated it chronologically 
in the same fashion and exactly in the same place as al-Magrīzī did in the 
Muqaffa. Some of the truncated anecdotes in the entry in al-Durar al-kamina 
also seem to have been taken from the Mugaffa. A statement about the gen- 
erosity of Agūsh in al-Durar al-kamina is found only in the Muqaffa and the 
Nuzha and is not found in al-Safadi (section C5 in al-Durar al-kamina). Since 
there is no unequivocal evidence of reliance on the Nuzha in the biograph- 
ical entry of Aqush in al-Durar al-kamina, it was in all likelihood taken from 
the Mugaffā. More significantly, another statement about his generosity (sec- 
tion C6 in al-Durar al-kamina) in fact repeats a statement mentioned earlier 
in the biography in al-Durar al-kamina (section C3). The first appearance (C3) 
draws on the wording of al-Safadi; however, the second appearance (C6) repro- 
duces the wording of the Mugaffā, which rephrased the wording in al-Safadi. 
The repetition of the statement in different versions proves beyond doubt that 
Ibn Hajar used both al-Safadi and the Mugaffa. In fact, all the information in 
the entry in al-Durar al-kamina that is absent from al-Safadi may have been 
taken from the Mugaffā, and it would seem that Ibn Hajar did not use other 
sources for the entry of Agūsh. It has been noted that Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani 
had access to the autograph manuscript of the Mugaffā and even added entries 
to it (for his own use).!?7 In fact, most of the entries in the Mugaffā are of per- 
sons who died in the 8th/14th century, so it would have been a perfect source 
for al-Durar al-kamina, which is dedicated to persons who died in that cen- 
tury. 

In general, it seems that most of the time, Ibn Hajar followed the order of 
presentation in the Muqaffà and al-Safadi, while turning some anecdotes in al- 
Safadi into statements and combining them in the chronological framework 


127 Bauden, Tagī al-Din 193-4; Gardiner, Esotericism 250-1. 
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of the life résumé, basically based on the Mugaffā.!?$ As mentioned, the life 
résumé begins and ends with chronologically arranged information from the 
Muqaffa. It again seems, thus, that the influence of al-Safadi's pattern has been 
somewhat overstated. At least in the gth/1sth century, authors of biographical 
dictionaries were constructing a much more comprehensive chronological life 
résumé in biographical entries than al-Safadi and were subordinating anec- 
dotes to chronology. 

In terms of “literarization,’ the biography of Aqush in al-Durar al-kamina is 
an example of a truly “de-literarized” biographical entry, and it seems to rep- 
resent the general trend of al-Durar al-kamina. As mentioned, the anecdotes 
or stories are so truncated that they are hardly recognizable.7? There is not 
even one dialogue or an utterance in direct speech in the entry. The Mugaffa 
is definitely more "literarized" than al-Durar al-kamina. In fact, Haarmann 
counted Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani among the historians who show a “conservative 
anti-literary historiographical ethos."?! Before making any general statements 
about Ibn Hajar, however, it is advised to look at some of his other biographical 
dictionaries.!?2 

As for the biographical entry of Agūsh in Ibn Taghrībirdīs Manhal, it is 
clearly based on the entry in al-Safadi's Waft (see appendix A the Manhal).153 


128 He does not seem to have jumped back and forth much between different sections, and 
even within sections. See the comments in sections B4, C2, and C4 in al-Durar al-kamina. 

129 A two-page story-like report taken from the Muqaffa, which is based on a much more 
detailed story-like report from the Nuzha, is reduced to a six-line report. It is, in fact, the 
only report in al-Durar al-kamina that perhaps retains some qualities of a story (see sec- 
tion B8 in al-Durar al-kamina). 

130 This is not to say that such elements do not appear in al-Durar al-kamina at all. For an 
example of a long dialogue that appears in a quotation from the Nuzha, see Ibn Hajar, 
Durar i, 270-1. 

131 Haarmann, Auflösung 54. Bauer noted also that in al-Durar al-kamina, Ibn Hajar did not 
incorporate much poetry written by scholars; see Bauer, Literarische 108. 

132 In Raf'al-isr, dedicated to Egyptian judges throughout the Islamic period, it is possible 
to find long biographical entries that contain long and comprehensive life résumés basic- 
ally arranged chronologically. However, because Ibn Hajar brings information from several 
sources, there are at times repetitions, and general assessments are incorporated within 
the chronological life résumé. Ibn Hajar incorporates chronologically many anecdotes or 
story-like reports in the life résumé and less often leaves room at the end of the entry 
for nonchronological anecdotes or story-like reports. Sometimes he mentions at the end 
poetry verses composed by the judges. This is true for entries of judges of the past and his 
contemporaries, see for example Ibn Hajar, Raf 27-31 (no. 3), 41-2 (no. 11), 81-3 (no. 36), 
169-71 (no. 81), 233-7 (no. 115), 241-3 (no. 119), 339-41 (no. 176). 

133 In the case of al-Manhal al-saft it is possible to demonstrate that his source was the Waft 
and not Ayān al-'asr. In cases of variance between the Wafi and Ayān al-‘asr the Man- 
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Practically all the information in the Manhal comes from the Wafi.!?^ Moreover, 
while omitting four anecdotes (see section C in the Manhal and the Waft), Ibn 
Taghribirdi strictly follows al-Safadi's order of presentation. Two of the anec- 
dotes in the Wafi turned into statements of fact (sections C4—5 in the Manhal 
in red color). The fact that Ibn Taghribirdi does not subordinate anecdotes to 
chronology may be considered as a more "literarized" method of presentation 
than that in the Mugaffā. However, it may also be the result of simple laziness 
on the part of Ibn Taghribirdi, who followed al-Safadi's pattern blindly. As we 
shall see, in the biographical entries of his contemporaries, Ibn Taghribirdi's 
pattern in the Manhal is reminiscent of the trends detected in the Mugaffa. 
The biography of Agūsh in the Mugaffā contains more anecdotes or story- 
like reports and utterances in direct speech than his biography in the Man- 
hal.!?5 Therefore, it may be argued that at least some biographical entries in 
the Mugaffā are more "literarized" than some biographical entries of past not- 
ables in the Manhal. Thus, in terms of "literarization," the Mugaffā also seems 
to fare well in comparison to biographical entries of past notables in bio- 
graphical dictionaries written by authors who are not considered “conservat- 
ive.” 

In biographical entries of Circassian-period notables (civilians and amirs) 
in the Manhal, one finds many anecdotes or story-like reports with dialogues 
or utterances in direct speech that are mostly based on reports from inform- 
ants. Still, the trend of constructing a long and comprehensive, chronological 
life résumé is also apparent here. The anecdotes or story-like reports are most 
of the times incorporated chronologically within a comprehensive life résumé, 
and some appear at the end of the biography next to the general description 


hal follows the Wāfī see al-Safadi, Waft ix, 336 (lines 9-10); Ayān i, 578 (lines 16-7); Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 28 (lines 3-4); and see al-Safadi, Waft ix, 336 (line 17); A'yan i, 579 
(lines 6—7); Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 28 (line 11). Most importantly, as mentioned, there 
is one significant difference in the order of the presentation of anecdotes in the Waft and 
Ayān al-'asr. Whereas in the Wafi, the anecdotes about generosity appear in the fourth 
place out of eleven anecdotes (see appendix A Wāfī C4), in Ayān al-'asr, they appear last, 
right at the end of the biographical entry; see al-Safadi, A‘yan i, 581 (line 13)-582 (line 1). 
In addition, in the Wafi, the internal order of anecdotes on generosity is “he always paid 
for the expenses of his servants in expeditions,’ and then "his simat in Ramadan.’ In Ayān 
al-'asr, itis theopposite. The Manhal follows the general order of the presentation of anec- 
dotes in the Wāfī and also the internal order of the presentation of anecdotes regarding 
generosity in the Wāfi (see section C3 in the Manhal). 

134 See, however, the footnotes in sections B and C4 in the Manhal. 

135 The Mugaffā has one dialogue and five utterances in direct speech, and the Manhal has 
one dialogue and only two utterances in direct speech. 
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and assessment.!36 Moreover, materials in biographical entries of Circassian- 
period notables in the Manhal resemble materials in the historical narrative 
(hawādith) in Ibn Taghribirdi’s chronicle al-Nujum.!?? Again it becomes clear 
that Circassian-period biographers were using chronologically arranged mater- 
ial that also served them in their chronicles. And again, it would seem that 
the reliance of biographers on al-Safadi's pattern was overstated. Although 
in biographies of past notables in the Manhal, Ibn Taghribirdi was imitating 
the pattern of al-Safadi blindly, when constructing biographies of Circassian- 
period notables, he adhered to structural and chronologizing trends current 
among Circassian-period biographers. Such trends, thus, were not restricted 
to authors that are sometimes considered "conservative." Similar trends are 
also found in al-Majma‘ al-mufannan, al-Malati's biographical dictionary of 
contemporary notables,38 and in al-Daw’ al-lami‘, al-Sakhawi's biographical 
dictionary of notables of the gth/15th century.!9 The chronologizing trend in 
biographical entries in al-Sakhawr's Daw’ is most conspicuous in biographical 
entries of contemporary amirs, some very long, which are normally devoid 
of anecdotes.!* In order to situate this trait in the Daw’ within more general 
trends of biographical dictionaries dedicated to contemporary notables writ- 


136 See, for example, Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 279-82 (no. 654), 375-80 (no. 671); iv, 313- 
24 (no. 850). For a similar trend in obituary notes in al-Nujum al-zahira, see, for example, 
ibid., Nujüm xv, 478-9 (the biography of Sūdūn al-Maghribi); xv, 530-2 (the biography of 
Taghribirmish al-Jalālī). 

137 Fora representative example, compare ibid., Manhal iii, 376 (line 12)-378 (line 13) with 
Nujūm xi, 373 (line 9)-375 (line 19). Of course, the sources of the chronologically arranged 
material in the Manhal should be further explored in a detailed manner. 

138 For an example of a biographical entry of amir that incorporates anecdotes or story-like 
reports chronologically within a comprehensive life résumé, see al-Malati, Majma‘ 576- 
7 (no. 776). For a similar pattern in a biography of a religious scholar, see ibid. 185-7 
(no. 197). For a similar pattern in obituary notes in al-Rawd al-basim, see ibid., Rawd ii, 
117—9 (no. 133), 185-7 (no. 172). 

139 Biographical entries of religious scholars sometimes contain long and comprehensive 
life résumés basically arranged chronologically but incorporating anecdotes. Like in Raf* 
al-isr, however, because al-Sakhawi normally brings information from several sources, 
there are at times repetitions, and general assessments are incorporated within the chro- 
nological life résumé (see footnote 132 above). Sometimes, al-Sakhawi leaves room at 
the end of the entry for anecdotes or story-like reports next to the general assessment 
or general description and next to poetry verses composed by the scholars; see, for 
example, al-Sakhawi, Daw’ i, 17 (line 24)—20 (line 17), 24 (line 3)-25 (line 9), 37 (line 7)-39 
(line 12). 

140 See, for example, the biographical entries of the amirs named Sūdūn, al-Sakhawi, Daw’ iii, 
275-87 (nos. 1047-91, esp. nos. 1052, 1064, 1066). Numbers 1055 and 1084 contain story-like 
materials, however, with no utterances in direct speech. Anyway, they are not al-Sakhawi's 
contemporaries. 
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ten during the Circassian period, it is time to move to a discussion of Durar 
al-'ugūd, al-Magrīzī's biographical dictionary dedicated to his contemporar- 
les. 


4 Durar al-'Uqud al-Farida Ft Tarajim al-A‘yan al-Mufīda: Trends of 
Literarization in al-Maqrizi's Biographical Dictionary of His 
Contemporaries 


In Durar al-‘uqud al-farida fi tarajim al-a‘yan al-mufida, a biographical diction- 
ary dedicated to al-Maqrizi’s contemporaries (or people who lived during his 
lifetime), different trends of literarization can be detected. The trends in Durar 
al-'uqud may be divided in two: one concerning biographies of mamlük amirs 
and another concerning scholars (and, more generally, civilians), which, as we 
shall see, is the most unique and exciting trend of literarization in al-Magrīzī's 
historical writing. 

The biographical entries of mamlük amirs in Durar al-‘uqud are totally “dry.” 
The information is mostly banal and matter-of-fact and consists of a life résumé 
that is strictly arranged chronologically and normally fixed in dates. Some of 
these entries are relatively long but still normally do not contain even a single 
anecdote or story-like report on the mamluk amirs with utterances in direct 
speech, not to mention dialogues.!^! It is very likely that much of the inform- 
ation in the entries of mamluk amirs comes from chronicles and, more spe- 
cifically, from the Sulük. For example, most of the material in the biograph- 
ical entry of the amir Ashaqtamur al-Maridani (d. 791/1389) in Durar al-‘uqud, 
which is two pages long and is dotted with dates,!*? must have been taken 
from the Sulūk. There are no biographical entries or obituaries of Ashaqtamur, 
which could have served al-Magrīzī as a source for the entry (at least for some 
material in it).^3 On the other hand, it is possible to find in the Sulūk bits of 


141 See al-Maqrizi, Durar i, 426—7 (no. 437), 491-2 (no. 373), 493-5 (no. 375), 573-4 (no. 383), 
574-80 (no. 384); ii, 103—5 (no. 492), 198-9 (no. 530), 498-500 (no. 812); iii, 24—5 (no. 911), 
420-6 (no. 1365), 513-8 (no. 1426), 534-5 (no. 1440). Joseph Drory noted that in the bio- 
graphy of Timur Leng in Durar al-'uqüd, al-Magrīzī relied on Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 854/1450) 
butomitted all the flowery rhymed prose "inserting instead an ordinary, mundane descrip- 
tion replete with dates, places and informative details"; see Drory, Maqrizi 394. 

142 Al-Maqrizi, Durar i, 426-7 (no. 437). 

143 Ashagtamur has a four-line obituary in Ibn al-Furāt, see Ta’rikh ix, 176 (lines 4—7). Ashaq- 
tamur also has a one-line obituary in Inbā” al-ghumr, see Ibn Hajar, Inba’ i, 357. He has 
a biographical entry in al-Durar al-kamina and an obituary in the chronicle of Ibn Qadi 
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banal information that resemble the material in Durar al-'uqud.!^^ A reliance 
on chronicles is also to be expected in biographical entries of sultans contain- 
ing much banal chronologically arranged material and that are a few dozen 
pages long.!t5 

The lack of anecdotes or story-like reports in biographical entries of mamluk 
amirs cannot be the result of al-Maqrizi's withdrawal from public life circa 815/ 
1412 and his seclusion at home, and the fact that from that time, his contact 
with the Mamluk elite became rare.^9 Durar al-‘uqud also contains no anec- 
dotes or story-like reports in entries of mamlük amirs who died before 815/1412. 
Moreover, sometimes al-Maqrizi mentions in entries of mamluk amirs who 
died after 815/1412 that they were his companions, but he still does not mention 
anecdotes or story-like reports about them.” In one case, al-Magrīzī notes that 
people used to tell stories about a certain amir he knew (sahibtuhu) that are 
reminiscent of the stories told about Qaraqush (tuhka 'anhu hikayat ka-hikayat 
Qaraqush), but he still does not mention the stories themselves.^? In another 
case, al-Maqrizi mentions that people told wondrous stories about the gluttony 
of an amir (kana ... akülan ... yuhka ‘anhu fi dhalika ma yuta'ajjabu minhu) but 
does not give the actual stories.!? In another case, al-Maqrizi mentions that 
people told stories about the miserliness of an amir (wa-lahu ftl-bukhl akhbar) 


Shuhba that are shorter than the entry in Durar al-'uqüd and could not have been the 
source for all the material in it. On the other hand, it is quite possible that Durar al-'uqud 
served them as a source (to be further examined); see Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Taikh i, 306-7; 
Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 389. 

144 Compare al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 426 (lines 3-4) with Sulūk iii, 84 (lines 8—9); and compare 
Durar i, 426 (lines 5-6) with Sulūk iii, 96 (lines 8-9); and compare Durar i, 426 (lines 7- 
8) with Sulük iii, 120 (lines 3-4); and compare Durar i, 426 (lines 13-5) with Sulūk iii, 195 
(lines 2-3); and compare Durar i, 426 (line 18)-427 (line 4) with Sulūk iii, 237 (line 17)-238 
(line 5); and compare Durar i, 427 (lines 5-7) with Sulūk iii, 331 (lines 1-3); and compare 
Durar i, 427 (lines 8-10) with Sulük iii, 358 (lines 8-14); and compare Durar i, 427 (lines 10— 
1) with Sulük iii, 389 (lines 15-6); and compare Durar i, 427 (lines 1-2) with Sulūk iii, 466 
(lines 12-4). Of course, most of the material in the Sulūk was probably taken from the 
chronicle of Ibn al-Furat. 

145 For example, the biographical entry of al-Ashraf Barsbay (d. 841/1438); see al-Maqrizi, 
Durar i, 456-82 (no. 364). In fact, at the end of the entry al-Maqrizi directs the reader to 
the Sulük for a more detailed account, see ibid. i, 482. On a certain fusion of the annalistic 
and biographic forms in biographies of rulers, see Little, Introduction 100. On exception- 
ally long biographical entries in Durar al-'uqud, including that of al-Ashraf Barsbay, see 
Drory, Magrīzī 393. 

146 Bauden, Taqi al-Din 166, 182. 

147 See for example al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 488 (no. 369). 

148 Ibid. ii, 100-1 (no. 490). 

149 Ibid. iii, 24-5 (no. gu). 
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but does not give the stories.” All this suggests that al-Maqrizi deliberately 
decided not to include "literarized" material related to mamlük amirs in Durar 
al-ugūd. 

This trend in Durar al-‘uqud is typical in general of biographical dictionar- 
ies that contain entries of contemporary amirs and were written during the 
gth/15th century by Shafi religious scholars. Al-Sakhawi's al-Daw' al-lami was 
already mentioned.!5! It seems that Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's Dhayl al-Durar al- 
kamina also adheres to this trend;!52 however, it should be taken into consid- 
eration that the biographies in it are relatively short and "dry" in general. It 
is not possible to determine if this trend is typical of all historians who were 
religious scholars because non-Shafii religious scholars did not produce sig- 
nificant biographical dictionaries containing biographies of amirs; however, 
obituaries in their chronicles should be examined. In any case, it is clear that 
the trend regarding biographies of contemporary mamlük amirs in biograph- 
ical dictionaries written by (Shaf1) religious scholars is different from the trend 
in biographical dictionaries authored by historians related to the military insti- 
tution during the oth/15th century. It is relatively easy to find anecdotes or 
story-like reports with dialogues or utterances in direct speech in biographies 
of contemporary mamlük amirs in Ibn Taghrībirdīs Manhal and al-Malati's al- 
Majma' al-mufannan.!3 It would seem that (Shāfiī) religious scholars of the 
gth/15th century did not consider contemporary mamluk amirs "interesting" 
enough to incorporate anecdotes or story-like reports about them in their bio- 
graphical entries. 

In biographical entries of scholars (and, more generally, civilians, some of 
a humble background) in Durar al-‘uqud we find a unique and most exciting 
trend of literarization. One finds anecdotes or story-like reports on the schol- 
ars that were incorporated chronologically in the life résumé or at the end 
of their biographical entries.!54 In this respect, Durar al-'uqud is not different 
from al-Sakhawi's Daw’, in which anecdotes or story-like reports on contempor- 


150 Ibid. iii, 534-5 (no. 1440). 

151 See at footnote 140 above. 

152 For a rare short story-like report on a mamlük amir that contains no utterances in direct 
speech, see Ibn Hajar, Dhayl 68. 

153 See footnotes 136 and 138 above. 

154 See, for example, al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 79-80 (no. 23), 85—91 (no. 31), 106-9 (no. 36), 166 
(no. 96), 167 (no. 97), 169—70 (no. 100), 183 (no. 117), 254-5 (no. 162); ii, 48 (no. 428), 82 
(no. 457), 237 (no. 563), 252-3 (no. 580), 320 (no. 627), 351-2 (no. 681), 438-9 (no. 741), 498 
(no. 811), 528-9 (no. 845); iii, 34—5 (no. 915), 41 (no. 918), 63 (no. 940), 89 (no. 969), 11-2 
(no. 999), 126 (no. 1012), 260 (no. 1157), 291-2 (no. 1233), 321-3 (no. 1248), 336 (no. 1273), 372 
(no. 1323), 526—7 (no. 1437). 
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ary scholars containing dialogues or utterances in direct speech are common 
enough,!5 or from Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's biographical dictionaries. Such 
elements are also found in biographical entries of contemporary scholars in 
biographical dictionaries authored by historians related to the military insti- 
tution.!*7 Still, in general, the content of most of the anecdotes about scholars 
in Durar al-‘uqud is untypical of anecdotes on scholars in other contempor- 
ary biographical dictionaries. For example, it is possible to find in Durar al- 
'uqud anecdotes about scholars that involve funny and entertaining stories 
about their beloved women" or about their stupidity (khiffat ‘aql/sukhf ); 9 
about strange, extraordinary, wondrous, or bizarre happenings and coincid- 
ences (gharib);9? about divinations'®! and dreams that other people (includ- 
ing al-Maqrizi) dreamed about them that predict the future!9? or bring a les- 
son,!63 or dreams dreamed about them after their death,!*% some involving the 
Prophet!® and some containing advice or admonition.!66 Other anecdotes 
have to do with the astonishing and unique (or supernatural) capabilities of 


155 See at footnote 139 above. 

156 Such elements may ocassionaly be found in Dhayl al-Durar al-kamina; see, for example, 
Ibn Hajar, Dhayl 64, 73, 80 (no direct speech), 85 (no direct speech), 88 (no direct speech), 
94. They are very common, however, in Ibn Hajar's Raf" al-isr, see at footnote 132 above. 

157 See,forexample, footnote 138 above. 

158 Al-Magrīzī, Durar ii, 48 (no. 428). 

159 Ibid. ii, 320 (no. 627). 

160 Ibid. i, 183 (no. 117); ii, 237 (no. 563). 

161 Forastory-like report on a religious scholar incorporated chronologically in his life résumé 
involving a prediction of the future with Quranic bibliomancy (at-fa'l fi -Qur'an), see 
ibid. i, 79-80 (no. 23: “fataha al-mushaf li-akhdh al-fa'l"); on bibliomancy in the Islamicate 
world, see Melvin-Koushki, Defense 356. For an anecdote on a religious scholar appear- 
ing at the end of his entry and involving predictions on the date of his death (including 
al-Magrīzīs prediction) based on astrology/astronomy (al-nazar ft l-nujūm) and popular 
beliefs (based in part on Prophetic sayings), see al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 99 (no. 32). For an 
anecdote on a religious scholar appearing at the end of his entry and involving predic- 
tions (which were fulfilled) about his life and death in drowning based on his astrological 
birth chart (mawlid rasadī), see ibid. iii, 32 (no. 914). 

162 Ibid. ii, 98-9 (no. 488). In this case al-Magrīzī dreamt several dreams, not about a religious 
scholar but about his wife, which predicted her death. One cannot but recall al-Biqa''s 
dreams in his chronicle (see chapter 2 footnotes 143-5). Al-Magrīzī had also a dream that 
was interpreted for him by experts, which predicted the birth of his son, see ibid. iii, 132 
(no. 1021). 

163 Ibid. ii, 252-3 (no. 580). 

164 Ibid. ii, 99 (no. 488); iii, 63 (no. 940). 

165 Ibid. i, 166 (no. 96); ii, 252-3 (no. 580). On dream accounts in Mamluk chronicles (some- 
times related to the Prophet and sometimes related to divination), see Frenkel, Dream. 

166 Al-Magrīzī, Durar ii, 82 (no. 457); iii, 89 (no. 969), 260 (no. 1157). 
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the scholars!® or miracles (karāmāt) performed by them.!6? Yet, this is not the 


most unique thing about the trends of "literarization" in Durar al-‘uqud.!69 


The most unique thing about Durar al-'uqud is that most of the "literarized" 


material in biographical entries of scholars (and civilians in general) comes 


in the form of reports about what may be very loosely defined as their *adab 
product" or, more propetly, as their general knowledge accumulated through 
the generations or from their own experience, and their contribution to the 


cultural heritage of the community in a very broad sense.!7? In general, such 


167 


168 
169 


170 


For example, al-Maqrizi mentions a scholar who had an astonishing capability (kānat ft- 
hi ujuba)—when told a story or recited a poem, he could immediately tell the number of 
the letters that comprised it, see ibid. i, 169 (no. 100); or a scholar who could read poetry 
verses handed to him on a paper without looking at them but only by feeling the paper 
with his fingers, see ibid. i, 167 (no. 97); ora scholar who had the ability to perform “meta- 
morphosis” (tatawwur), so people could not recognize him, see ibid. ii, 528-9 (no. 845); or 
a scholar who is said to have been able to make his mule march according to the rhythm 
of music, see ibid. iii, 126 (no. 1012). 

Ibid. i, 169-70 (no. 100); ii, 351-2 (no. 681); iii, 291—2 (no. 1233), 526—7 (no. 1437). 

At least anecdotes or stories on karāmāt ("wonder-working” “miracle-working,” or “manip- 
ulation of metaphysical power”) or dreams dreamt about scholars may occasionally be 
found in Mamluk biographical dictionaries, especially those dedicated to religious schol- 
ars. While such anecdotes were normally connected to Sufis and while “Muslim sainthood 
has been studied almost exclusively in Sufi contexts,” it has been noted that starting from 
the 4th/1oth century, and more conspicuously during the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods, 
“the notion of sainthood and the feasibility of karamat became widely acknowledged well 
beyond the Sufi milieu"; see Talmon-Heller, Tlm 29-30; and see also ibid. 25-6. Talmon- 
Heller observed that as a result “[g]eneral (as opposed to Sufi) biographical dictionar- 
ies, and the wafayat sections of chronicles” contain “anecdotes that relate the wondrous 
doings of learned men"; see ibid. 32, 40. In Ibn Rajab's (d. 795/1393) al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabaqat al- 
Hanābila, Talmon found that karāmāt are ascribed to 27 out of 613 biographees (about five 
percent), and in Taj al-Din al-Subki's (d. 771/1370) Tabagāt al-Shafr'iyya al-kubrā "[s] lightly 
more than six percent of the entries relate wondrous doings or occurrences"; see ibid. 33— 
4. Some of the anecdotes involve dreams; see ibid. 42-3. And see, for example, al-Subki, 
Tabagāt x, 45, 80, 131-2, 210-6, 267, 316. On (posthumous) dreams dreamt about Hanbalī 
shaykhs or local saints, some predicting the future, that appear in Ibn Rajab’s al-Dhayl 
‘ala Tabaqat al-Hanābila, see Romanov, Dreaming 31-2, 38—41, 44—5. The incorporation of 
anecdotes on karāmāt and dreams in Mamluk biographical dictionaries must be related 
to what may be called the "sūfīzation of Muslim society" or “popularization of Sufism in 
Ayyubid and Mamluk Egypt”; see Hofer, Popularization; Mazor, Topos 104. On "süfization" 
and trends of "literarization" in Mamluk historiography, see also below at footnotes 246— 
63. Still, it seems to me that anecdotes on karāmāt and dreams are more conspicuous in 
Durar al-‘uqud than in Mamluk biographical dictionaries dedicated to religious scholars. 
It is certainly more conspicuous in Durar al-‘uqud in comparison to other Mamluk general 
biographical dictionaries dedicated to amirs and scholars (and other civilians). 

Tlm, (expert) knowledge or learning (or rather religious learning), and adab are to some 
extent interchangeable terms; see Himeen-Anttila, Adab. Adab may generally be defined 
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reports appear at the end of the biographical entry after the life résumé, but 
many times they constitute the bulk of the entry. Most of the times, al-Magrīzī 
received the knowledge directly from scholars (or on their authority through 
informants) or witnessed it in person. Many times he makes comments and 
contributions of his own knowledge. Sometimes his associations lead him to 
digressions; thus, some of the entries are structured in a way that is reminis- 
cent of discussions in a social gathering (majlis).!”! Al-Magrīzī mentions poetry 
verses composed by the scholars.!”2 In that, he follows an established schol- 
arly historiographic tradition. However, in Durar al-'uqud, the poetry product 
is relatively less conspicuous in comparison to other adab-like materials.!7? For 
example, poetry product is much more common in al-Sakhawi’s Daw*!7* More 
importantly, in other biographical dictionaries written by religious scholars 
who were al-Magrīzīs contemporaries, the adab product is practically lim- 
ited to high-quality poetry verses (or inshā” product).! On the other hand, 
the “adab product" or knowledge mentioned by al-Magrīzī in the biographical 
entries of scholars (and civilians in general) in Durar al-‘uqud is mostly of a dif- 


D 


ferent quality. It consists in great part of the scholars’ “popular lore"; however, 


as usual with al-Maqrizi, it is presented in standard Arabic. The material covers 
a broad range of topics and is of a most disparate kind. The knowledge covers 
the useful and the entertaining, the scholarly and the trivial. There is a clear 


as “suitable things to know and to act upon.’ The term denotes primarily “general know- 
ledge” and was used in the meaning of “the accumulation of the wisdom and learning of 
the past nations and generations’; see ibid. 

171 For example, see al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 150-1 (no. 87), 192 (no. 121), 207 (no. 127), 247-8 
(no. 159); iii, 205 (no. 1110), 379 (no. 1327), 415-6 (no. 1358). 

172 See, for example, ibid. i, 73 (no. 14), 85 (no. 30), 129 (no. 50), 143 (no. 74), 152 (no. 88), 153 
(no. 89), 180 (no. 115), 305-6 (no. 215), 422-4 (no. 344); ii, 5314-6 (no. 825). Some poetry 
verses are said to have been given to the scholars in dreams; see, for example, ibid. iii, 58— 
9 (no. 933). 

173 At times, after mentioning adab-like material related to the scholar, al-Maqrizi mentions 
that he also composed poetry (wa-lahu shir) but does not mention the actual verses; see, 
for example, ibid. i, 81 (no. 26). 

174 See footnote 139 above. And see also al-Sakhawi, Daw’ i, 21, 28-9, 31, 34-6. It seems to me 
that al-Daw’ al-lāmi* contains much more poetry product than Bauer would allow; see 
Bauer, Literarische 108. Poetry product is occasionally found in Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānīs 
Dhayl al-Durar al-kamina, see for example Ibn Hajar, Dhayl 162, 165, 195, 197. For poetry in 
biographical entries of contemporary judges in Raf" al-isr, see footnote 132 above. 

175 Butsee footnote 305 below. Some biographical dictionaries dedicated to religious schol- 
ars that were written during the 8th/14th century, most notably al-Subki's Tabaqat al- 
Shāfi'iyya, contain also scholars’ knowledge in hadith or other religious sciences and 
occasionally also linguistic knowledge (defined as useful knowledge— fawa'id), see for 
example al-Subki, Tabagāt x, 34-8, 45, 53—61, 82-4, 86-7, 9o. 
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penchant for the marvelous and incredible, and even the supernatural, pop- 
ular occult practices, popular wisdom, and popular beliefs.!”6 Just to be clear, 
the biographical entries of mamlük amirs do not contain such information.!77 
It would seem that al-Magrīzī did not perceive mamlük amirs as being able to 
contribute to the cultural heritage of the community. 

In what follows, the adab-like materials (adab product) in the biographical 
entries of scholars and civilians will be briefly surveyed. There are many tales 
and stories (hikayat) told by the scholars and civilians. Many of the stories 
are about themselves or things they experienced in person. Most of the stor- 
ies are about "strange," wondrous, or astonishing happenings or phenomena of 
all sorts (akhbar 'ajība/'ajīb al-akhbar/'aja'ib|ghara'ib)."? Some stories are pat- 
terned as stories of adventures (typically in faraway lands such as India) that 


176 Robert Irwin drew attention to al-Maqrizi's interest in the wondrous, divination, and 
occult matters in general; see Irwin, al-Maqrizi 225-30; Mamluk literature 18, 26; and see 
also Melvin-Koushki, Defense 370. Irwin also noted that the stress that modern scholars 
put on al-Maqrizi's interest in history *has been at the expense of al-Maqrizi's wider lit- 
erary and intellectual interests.” He wrote, for example, a treatise on secret letters and 
talismans; see Irwin, al-Maqrizi 229. Rabbat, however, gets the credit for drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that specifically in Durar al-'uqud, al-Maqrizi combined in biographical 
entries of his teachers (most notably Ibn Khaldün), family members, and other acquaint- 
ances, stories filled with “popular wisdom, vernacular beliefs, and incredible happenings,” 
which reveal his interest in the supernatural, "especially when transmitted via prophecies, 
visions, and dreams”; see Rabbat, al-Magrīzīs 121, 128; see also, The historian 12-3. On 
the supernatural in the biographical entry of Ibn Khaldün in Durar al-'ugūd, see also the 
editors introduction in al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 41. The occult materials in Durar al-‘uqid nor- 
mally do not appear in the framework of a learned discussion on the occult sciences but 
as a presentation of apparently "popular" practices (for example, even the slave girl of al- 
Magrīzī is reported to have practiced geomancy; see ibid. ii, 114). In any case, although 
"[m]odern scholarship sometimes distinguishes the occult sciences from ‘folk’ traditions 
of magic and divination on the grounds that the former were learned discourses often 
engaged in by literate actors of relatively high social status,’ the distinction “should be 
taken with a grain of salt, as relationships between folk and learned discourses typically 
are quite fluid"; see Gardiner, Occult 8. 

177 Specifically in biographical entries of eunuchs, however, it is possible to find stories told 
by them to al-Maqrizi, among them exotic stories on their country of origin; see, for 
example, al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 455 (no. 361); ii 97-8 (no. 487); and see also ibid. iii, 416— 
8 (no. 1362), 419 (no. 1363). In biographical entries of non-mamlük amirs it is possible to 
find medical prescriptions recommended by them, their apparently popular beliefs based 
on their experience, supplications, spells, witticisms and wisdom sayings, historical anec- 
dotes, and wondrous reports told by them, see ibid. ii, 5—6 (no. 389), 8 (no. 392); iii, 438-9 
(no. 1378). 

178 Ibid. i, 158-60 (no. 91), 170-1 (no. 101), 173 (no. 103), 276 (no. 190); ii, 336-7 (no. 655), 407— 
10 (no. 720); iii, 45 (no. 920), 59-60 (no. 934), 198 (no. 1107), 205 (no. 1110), 378-9 (no. 1327), 
380-1 (no. 1329), 440 (no. 1379). 
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begin with a journey in the sea that brings troubles (fear of water and sea travel 
is a recurrent theme in the stories), which eventually, however, brings fortune 
(i.e., the stories are patterned as stories from the genre of al-faraj ba‘da al- 
shidda).!79 Some are about miracles (mujizat) that happened to the Muslims!®° 
or miracles in general.!$! Some are about saints and miracles performed by 
them,? and some are about magic spells.!®3 Some are about sorcery or magic 
(sihr) and “witches.”!84 Some stories involve divination; for example, the predic- 
tion of the future with the help of spirits ( jānn);!85 in some cases, the spirits are 
using Quran verses to predict the future.!$6 Some are stories about solving mys- 
teries that are patterned as a detective story?" Some are edifying stories with 
admonitions, exhortations (maw 'iza), or moral lessons (morality tales/caution- 
ary tales),!88 which sometimes involve occult matters and the supernatural.!89 
Some stories involve dreams;!?? some of the dreams involve the Prophet, and 
some contain a lesson or admonition.!?! Some are patterned as stories about 
a reward or punishment (desert) for pious or unreligious actions.!?? There are 
also anecdotes (nawadir),!°3 among which are historical anecdotes.!?^ Some of 
the historical anecdotes relate to wondrous information,95 and some are again 
presented as edifying stories with admonitions or moral lessons!?6 or have the 
pattern of stories from the genre of al-faraj ba‘da al-shidda.!%’ Some contain 


179 Ibid. iii, 95-7 (no. 982), 145-6 (no. 1029). 

180 Ibid. ii, 405 (no. 720). 

181 Ibid. iii, 197 (no. 1107). 

182 Ibid. i, 207 (no. 127); iii, 77 (no. 954), 198-9 (no. 1107). 

183 Ibid. ii, 404 (no. 720). 

184 Ibid. ii, 410 (no. 720); iii, 15-6 (no. 899; in this case in a biographical entry of a Jewish doc- 
tor). 

185 Ibid. iii, 134 (no. 1022). 

186 Ibid. ii, 422 (no. 726); iii, 45 (no. 920). 

187 Ibid. ii, 440-1 (no. 744). 

188 Ibid. iii, 56 (no. 929), 71 (no. 948). 

189 Ibid. i, 188-9 (no. 120). 

190 Ibid. ii, 530 (no. 846); iii, 35 (no. 915), 101 (no. 987), 145 (no. 1029), 147 (no. 1030), 437 
(no. 1376). 

191 Ibid. ii, 41 (no. 414), 517 (no. 825), 520 (no. 830); iii, 78 (no. 955), 537 (no. 1442). 

192 Ibid. i, 159-60 (no. 91), 173 (no. 103), 192 (no. 121); iii, 78 (no. 955). 

193 Ibid. ii, 297 (no. 612). 

194 Ibid. i, 184-5 (no. 119), 296-7 (no. 213); ii, 297 (no. 612); iii, 35 (no. 915), 152 (no. 1038), 153-4 
(no. 1039). 

195 Ibid. i, 99-100 (no. 32), 188 (no. 120); ii, 297 (no. 612), 406 (no. 720); iii, 198 (no. 1107). 

196 Ibid. i, 187-8 (no. 120); iii, 198 (no. 1107), 415-6 (no. 1358). 

197 Ibid. i, 184-5 (no. 119); iii, 203-4 (no. 1110). 
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lamentations of contemporary situations.!9° Some of the anecdotes are about 
"insane" people (mamrūrūn),!?9 some are philological, and some contain witty 
replies.200 

Other materials are more directly connected to the knowledge of the schol- 
ars and civilians. On a more scholarly level, one finds some religious, theolo- 
gical, or legal discussions.?°! There is also historical/genealogical knowledge.292 
However, there are scholarly contributions of a more literary nature, such as 
a historical survey of the development of poetry until contemporary genres 
(such as zajal).293 There is also knowledge in “geography” or “natural history” 
that focuses mostly on the astonishing ('ajīb), extraordinary, wondrous, exotic, 
folkloristic, or fantastic and magical descriptions of foreign lands, including 
flora and fauna, the customs of their inhabitants, and their peculiarities (thus, 
it overlaps to some degree with wondrous stories in general).??^ There are 
some references to talismanic objects?95 and knowledge in magic spells and 
astral magic or magical practices in general.206 We also have prayers and sup- 
plications (ad'iya, sing. du'a")??" or verses that, if cited, protect from evil.208 
Some materials involve knowledge of occult matters, such as omen interpret- 
ation or divinations and predictions of the future.??? There is also knowledge 
of the interpretation of dreams (‘lm 'ibarat/ta'bir al-ru'ya), sometimes related 
to knowledge in gematria and/or prediction of the future.?!? More generally, 


198 Ibid. i, 247-8 (no. 159). 

199 Ibid. iii, 357-8 (no. 1299), 440 (no. 1379). 

200 Ibid. iii, 155 (no. 1041). 

201 Ibid. i, 207 (no. 127). At times the theological knowledge of the scholar is transmitted by 
him to al-Maqrizi in a dream after his death, see ibid. iii, 63 (no. 940). 

202 Ibid. iii, 148-9 (no. 1033). 

203 Ibid. i, 151-2 (no. 88). 

204 Ibid. ii, 336-7 (no. 655), 406-10 (no. 720); iii, 59 (no. 934), 74 (no. 952), 135 (no. 1024), 346 
(no. 1281). As noted by Syrinx von Hees, reports on 'ajā'ib in geographical texts or in encyc- 
lopedias of natural history (some of these texts conceived as belonging to a so-called genre 
of “ajib literature”), relate most of the times to extraordinary, outstanding, and astonish- 
ing phenomena or information in the realm of reality and not necessarily to the fantastic 
and supernatural (“wondrous”); see Hees, Astonishing 104-5. In Durar al-‘uqud, however, 
it would seem that while definitely not all reports may be considered fantastic, there is a 
penchant for the fantastic and supernatural. 

205 Al-Maqrizi, Durar iii, 63 (no. 940). 

206 Ibid. iii, 134 (no. 1022), 148-9 (no. 1033); and see also ibid. iii, 438 (no. 1378). 

207 Ibid. i, 207 (no. 127); iii, 135 (no. 1024), 136—7 (no. 1025), 147 (no. 1030), 159 (no. 1047); and 
see also ibid. iii, 438 (no. 1378). 

208 Ibid. iii, 358 (no. 1299). 

209 Ibid. ii, 358 (no. 689); iii, 74 (no. 952), 196-7 (no. 1107). 

210 Ibid. ii, 409-10 (no. 720); iii, 70 (no. 947), 132 (no. 1021). 
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knowledge concerning gematria or numerology is sometimes related to predic- 
tions of the future or strange coincidences (gharīb aL-ittifāg).2!! Much related 
knowledge about eschatology is connected to a contemporary setting.?!? There 
is also knowledge concerning medicine (tibb) and prescriptions (medical and 
magic advice).?!5 We also find popular wisdom in the form of wise sayings,?!^ 
maxims,!5 witticisms,?!6 witty replies,?!” or advice (sometimes in the form of a 
testament, wasiyya).?18 

A recurring theme is practical or useful knowledge ( fawa'id, sing. fa'ida) 
transmitted to al-Magrīzī by the scholars and civilians, some based on their 
experiences or the experiences of their community ( jurriba/min al-mujarrab/ 
min al-mujarrab ‘ndana/tajarib) and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. Clearly, some of the practical knowledge reflects occult practices, popular 
beliefs, or superstitions.?!? 

In order to exemplify how varied and unique are the materials incorporated 
in the biographical entries of civilians in Durar al-'uqüd, and how these entries 
are structured, I will survey in detail the materials in three biographical entries. 
The first is the biographical entry of the religious scholar Abū Bakr b. ‘Ali b. 
Salim b. Ahmad al-Kinānī al-‘Amiri (d. 815/1412).22 After a short life résumé 
(eight lines), al-Maqrizi surveys his knowledge product (three and a half pages). 
Al-Magrīzī starts with a story (or historical anecdote) that al-‘Amiri told him 
(akhbarana) about his captivity during the occupation of Damascus by Timur. 
The man who captured al-'Āmirī was surprised the people of Damascus did not 
know Timur's army was coming. According to the captor, there are several bad 
omens for troubles (dalil al-fitan) that could have helped the people of Damas- 


211 Ibid. i, 81 (no. 26); iii, 132 (no. 1021). 

212 Ibid. i, 15031 (no. 87). 

213 Ibid. ii, 468-9 (no. 788: “adwiyayuta‘ajjabu minha"— strange] extraordinary prescriptions); 
iii, 15-6 (no. 899; in this case in a biographical entry of a Jewish doctor), 56 (no. 929), 136— 
7 (no. 1025), 152 (no. 1038), 205 (no. 1110); for prescriptions given by a non-mamlük amir to 
al-Maqrizi that involve magical use of parts of the body and excrements of animals, see 
ibid. ii, 8 (no. 392). On magic and medical advice, see de Somogyi, Magic 265-6. 

214 Al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 406 (no. 330); iii, 84 (no. 963); and see also iii, 439 (no. 1378). 

215 Ibid. iii, 377-8 (no. 1327). 

216 Ibid. i, 341 (no. 247). 

217 Ibid. i, 166 (no. 96); iii, 56 (no. 929). 

218 Ibid. i, 132 (no. 57), 192 (no. 121). 

219 Ibid. i, 192 (no. 121), 313 (no. 222), 406 (no. 330); ii, 404-9 (no. 720), 463 (no. 782); iii, 134 
(no. 1022), 197 (no. 1107), 205 (no. 1110); for a popular belief of a non-mamlük amir, see 
ibid. ii, 8 (no. 392), 336 (no. 655). In the introduction of Durar al-'uqud al-Maqrizi men- 
tions that he wanted to collect useful knowledge ( fawā'id 'ilm), see ibid. i, 62. 

220 Ibid. i, 154-8 (no. go). 
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cus in predicting the attack. Among the signs given is the crowing of roosters 
at the beginning of the night. At this point, al-Maqrizi interferes in the report 
and says that in 791/1389, someone who was with him at the beginning of the 
night told him that the roosters were crowing, and it is known from experi- 
ence ( jurriba) that if the roosters crow at the beginning of the night, itis a sign 
for troubles. Shortly afterwards, al-Zahir Barquq was deposed. Since then, al- 
Magrīzī started following this sign, and every time the roosters crowed at the 
beginning of the night, shortly afterwards the troubles came. Al-Magrīzī adds 
that a trustworthy person from the countryside told him that old women in the 
countryside (clearly a popular belief) expect the dismissal of the inspector if 
they hear the roosters’ crow at the beginning of the night.??! Such digressions 
and interferences by al-Maqrizi give some of the biographical entries in Durar 
al-‘uqud the structure of discussions in a social gathering (majlis). Then al- 
Maqrizi moves on to a verse of poetry that al-Amiri recited to him (anshadani), 
which is, in fact, a mnemonic device that helps to calculate the day in which 
every month of the ijri year starts according to the gematrical value (hisab 
al-jummal) of the first letter in each word of the verse. Al-Maqrizi labels it 
as very important, useful knowledge (min ajall a-fawa'id).??? Then al-Magrīzī 
mentions a strange thing that he experienced with al-Amiri (min gharib mà 
shāhadtuhu), which is actually some sort of an, apparently, popular magical 
practice.223 People were sitting around al-Amiri with a finger below a man that 
was lying on the ground. After saying several magic words, they could lift him 
above their heads as if he had no weight. Everyone felt astonishment ('ajab). Al- 
‘Amiri added that the condition for success is that no one would laugh. Indeed, 
when they tried again, someone laughed, and the man fell on the floor.??* The 
reports about the knowledge of al-‘Amiri started with roosters and elegantly 
ended with chickens. Al-‘Amiri told al-Magrīzī (akhbaranī) of a way to make 
an extraordinary yellow powder (tasfira 'ajība) based on experience ( jarraba). 
You take seven chickens and feed them bran (nukhal) mixed with the blood of 
a goat for two weeks. You close the yolks of the eggs that they lay in a bottle of 
glass. The yolks will grow worms. Then you feed the worms with the splendid 
mixture of bran and blood of a goat until one worm eats the rest and becomes 
huge. Then you put the worm in the sun to die and dry, preferably in the constel- 
lation of Cancer. Then itis possibleto make a yellow powder out of the worm.225 


221 Ibid. i, 155 (lines 3-19). 

222 Ibid. i, 155 (line 20)156 (line 11). 
223 And see footnote 300 below. 
224 Ibid. i, 156 (line 12)157 (line 16). 
225 Ibid. i, 157 (line 17)-158 (line 6). 
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Two relatively long biographical entries in Durar al-‘uqud that contain 
much-varied adab product are the entries of al-Magrīzīs mother Asma’ and the 
maternal uncle of his mother, Ismail b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 803/1400), 
who was a religious scholar.226 In the biographical entry of his mother's uncle, 
after a very short life résumé, al-Maqrizi mentions that he had a lot of useful 
knowledge ('indahu fawa'id kathīra).227 First comes a piece of advice that he 
gave al-Maqrizi, which he received as a testament (wasiyya) from his exper- 
ienced father (gala li ‘an abihi) and followed rigorously: “My little boy (ya 
bunayya), you will not find someone that will give you better advice than me 
(ansah), and you will not find someone more experienced in life than me ( jar- 
raba al-dahr). I advise you (ausika): never get married!”2?8 Then comes a story 
that he told al-Magrīzī (akhbarant) about a verse of poetry he received in a 
dream, in which he found a bad omen (tatayyartu), and indeed, a woman he 
loved died. This report is followed by another verse of poetry that he received in 
a dream.2%9 Then comes a report (akhbarani) about a prescription for a cyst in 
his hand, which he received in a dream (manam), and it unsurprisingly worked 
quickly.22? Then al-Maqrizi returns to wisdom sayings and edifying advice (min 
kalāmihi alladhi kana ywaddibuna bi-hi), for example: “Be like a crow that pecks 
and flies"23! Then come two verses of poetry that he transmitted to al-Magrīzī 
(anshadant),?32 followed by another wise saying and a piece of advice told to 
al-Magrīzī (gala lī ... ya ibn ukhtī) upon his buying a slave girl (in a free trans- 
lation keeping a rhyme): ^A slave girl is a high dower, an empty shower, and a 
son with no uncle from the side of the mother" (in Arabic it sounds better: al- 

jariya mahr ghālin wa-farsh khalin wa-ibn bi-la khālin).233 Then comes a story 
with a lesson ('ibra)?9^ and two astonishing stories or anecdotes that he told 
to al-Magrīzī (akhbaranī).?%5 Then comes a story about how his father became 


226 In the biographical entry of al-Maqrizi's father we find the latter's report on a dream he 
had, see ibid. ii, 516—7 (no. 827). In the biographical entry of al-Maqrizi’s maternal grand- 
father we find many verses of his poetry, see ibid. iii, 255-60 (no. 1157). In the biographical 
entry of Sul al-Magrīzīs slave girl we find a few of her poetry verses that allude to her 
knowledge in geomancy; see ibid. ii, 114—5 (no. 507). 

227 Ibid. i, 415 (no. 341, line 9). 

228  Ibid.i, 415 (line10-3). 

229 Ibid. i, 415 (line14-20). 

230 Ibid. i, 415 (line 21)-416 (line 2). 

231 Ibid. i, 416 (lines 3-12). 

232 Ibid. i, 416 (lines 13-6). 

233 Ibid. i, 416 (lines 17-9). 

234 Ibid. i, 416 (line 20)—417 (line 6). 

235 Ibid. i, 417 (lines 7-18). 
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rich trading in musk.?6 And finally, a story that the uncle told al-Magrīzī (akh- 
baranī) about a thief that was caught and punished.?37 

In the biographical entry of his mother??? after a short life résumé, al- 
Magrīzī reports on her beliefs, which probably reflect popular beliefs (she used 
to visit the grave of her father with a veil because, as she used to say, the spir- 
its of the dead are present in the vicinity of the graves [taqulu al-arwah bi-iza? 
al-gubūr|).239 Then we are told that she suffered from a migraine (sudā') but 
received in a dream a prescription (given in detail) that solved the problem. AI- 
Magrīzī adds that he prescribed it many times, and it always worked.?% Then 
come four verses of poetry she recited to al-Magrīzī on the authority of her 
father (anshadatnī).2*! Then come some of her wisdom sayings or aphorisms 
(after her son died, as a reply for consolation, she said: "Forbearance would have 
been wonderful if it had not consumed life" [gālat ma ahsan al-sabr lawla yufnī 
-'umr]).% Then comes a report about a story she told al-Magrīzī (akhbaratnī) 
that she had heard from one of her female friends. The friend saw a woman 
on the shore of the Nile in Būlāg crying and praying (du'ā'): “He who brought 
you back to me before will bring you back to me again.” When asked about 
this supplication, the women pointed to a ship on the Nile and said that her 
son was on it and that she had an astonishing story (khabar ‘ajib) about it. The 
woman related that when she was pregnant with this son, she traveled by sea to 
India together with his father. The ship sank and everyone drowned except for 
her. She gave birth to her son on a piece of wood in the middle of the sea. The 
two reached an island and eventually were saved by a ship and taken to India. 
There she found out that the locals use monkeys as servants, so she bought a 
monkey. One day, as they were near the sea, the monkey saw some men diving 
and taking pearls out of the sea. Without anyone noticing, the monkey dove 
and took out several large pearls, which the woman hid. She came back to 
Cairo and gave her son the pearls. He sold the pearls and bought merchand- 
ise and became a rich merchant traveling by sea.2*? Among other things, this 
wondrous story contains adventures, sea travel that brings trouble but eventu- 


236 Ibid. i, 417 (lines 19)-418 (line 3). 

237 Ibid. i, 418 (lines 4-22). 

238 On this biographical entry and materials in it, see Rabbat, Nisa’. I am presenting here also 
the material that appears in Rabbat's article. 

239 Al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 394 (no. 319, lines 20-1). 

240 Ibid. i, 395 (lines 3-8). Rabbat mentions that she transmitted to al-Magrīzī popular med- 
ical prescriptions (wasafat tibbiyya sha'biyya); see Rabbat, Nisa’. 
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ally fortune (al-faraj ba‘da al-shidda), a supplication, and an exotic or fantastic 
description of a faraway land. After this story, al-Maqrizi reports another story 
that his mother had told him (akhbaratnī). The second story is about a mystery. 
A young woman died shortly after getting married, and her mother accused the 
husband of killing her while trying to take her virginity away. The chief of police 
tortured the husband, who, being unable to suffer the pains, admitted that he 
killed the virgin. The chief of police decreed that he would be executed in front 
of the coffin of the virgin. Just before he was executed, a snake crawled out 
of the coffin, and it became clear that she was killed by the snake.?^^ After the 
stories, al-Maqrizi mentions that she transmitted to him also some of her know- 
ledge based on experience (akhbaratni anna min al-mujarrab), most of which 
clearly reflected popular beliefs and superstitions (if you put a cloth on a dead 
person it soon gets torn; if a circumcision and a wedding are held together, the 
bride and the groom will soon divorce—because circumcision involves separ- 
ation).2*5 At the end of the entry, al-Maqrizi mentions three verses of poetry 
that she had recited to him (anshadatnt).?*6 

We cannot explore in detail in the scope of this article all the potential influ- 
ences on the trend of literarization” that are manifested in biographical entries 
of scholars (or civilians) in al-Maqrizi’s Durar al-'uqud. This issue deserves a 
special study. Still, it seems that the trend of "literarization" in Durar al-'uqud 
is greatly connected to what has been called the "sufization of Muslim soci- 
ety" or the “popularization of Sufism in Ayyubid and Mamluk Egypt.’24” The 
Mamluk period experienced an increase in the number of people who would 
identify themselves in some way as "sūfts” and Sufism became popular with 
the common people and the 'ulamā”. Sufi masters, typically from a humble 
background, claimed authority based on the miracles they performed and their 
access to religious knowledge via dreams or visions which sometimes predicted 
the future.?48 Sufi masters were also considered authorities in dream interpret- 
ation.249 More generally, there is evidence that “Sufism became a channel for 
embracing magic and the occult”250 and starting from the mid-8th/14th cen- 


244 Ibid. i, 396 (lines 12-20). 

245 Ibid. i, 396 (lines 21-4). Rabbat refers to popular beliefs (i'tigādāt sa'ida) that she transmit- 
ted to al-Maqrizi, see Rabbat, Nisa’. 

246 Al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 396 (line 25)-397 (line 3). 

247 See footnote 169 above. 

248 Berkey, Popular 142-3; and see Mazor, Topos 104-5; Romanov, Dreaming 31; Talmon-Heller, 
Tlm 40-1. On Sufi shaykhs of common origin that start appearing in increasing numbers 
in Mamluk historical works in the gth/15th century, see Behrens-Abouseif, Craftsmen. 

249  Frenkel, Dream 216; Niyazioglu, Dream. 

250  Berkey, Popular 143. The science of letters was considered as "the 'science of the saints; 
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tury, the occult sciences (lettrism, astrology, and geomancy) were sanctified 
through association with Sufism.?*! “Sufi doctrines increasingly informed the 
production and use of amulets.’25? Also, “the tradition of popular preaching 
and storytelling became [...] increasingly intertwined with Sufism,” and Sufi 
popular preachers of the Mamluk period composed collections of sermons 
(mawaiz) and edifying pious tales (raqa'iq).?53 Sufis also became involved in 
the composition of invocations, supplications, and prayers (ad tya),*5* and Sufi 
saints were said to have received from the Prophet Muhammad, through a 
mystic vision, petitionary prayers that were assembled in “supererogatory peti- 
tionary prayer compositions" (du'ā, hizb, wird).2*5 Some of these compositions 
written during the Mamluk period dedicated a chapter for a supererogatory 
petitionary prayer of the sea (hizb al-bahr), including “miraculous stories of 
the power of this prayer, which include passengers on the Nile and the Indian 
Ocean being saved from storms, and travelers being saved from bandits.” In 
addition, the sea prayer was said to “divert the stings of scorpions.’2°° It would 
also seem that edifying wisdom sayings are typical of Sufis and very com- 
mon in Sufi literature, and more specifically, Sufi biographical literature.2*7 
Therefore, the “suftzation of Mamluk society” may account for much of the 
adab product (knowledge) in Durar al-‘uqud: stories on miracles performed by 
saints, edifying stories, stories on sea travel and fear of water, exhortations, 


and thus a secret teaching at the heart of Sufism,” see Gardiner, Forbidden 110; and see 
also 114-5. 

251  Burak, Section 342. 

252 Ibid; and see Shoshan, Social 53. 
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254  Burak, Section 342-3. 

255 McGregor, Notes 201, 204. 

256  Ibid.208. 

257 Such sayings normally open with min kalām/min kalamihi, and some appear in the form of 
a testament, see just for example (such sayings are abundant) Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabagāt 
7) 1374, 17, 22-3, 25, 27, 29, 32, 37, 43, 46, 49, 51, 54, 57, 70-1. Wisdom sayings or advices 
(some in the form of a testament) are also typical of doctors and udaba', thus they may be 
found in Ibn Abi Usaybi'a's (d. 668/1269—70) biographical dictionary dedicated to doctors 
(Uyin al-anb@ fi tabaqat al-atibba’) and Yaqut al-Hamawi's (d. 626/1229) biographical dic- 
tionary dedicated to udab@ (Mufjam al-udab@); see, for example, Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, Uyūn 
50-1, 288, 298, 359, 390, 445, 516, 564, 691, 693, 742; Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu jam i, 185, 271; v, 
2107; vi, 2802, 2809. Wise sayings (hikam), or edifying sayings (mawā iz), are also typical 
of (Mamluk) manāgib literature of the great imams, such as al-Shāfiī (d. 204/820); see, 
for example, Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 231-4, 238-40; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 82-6. They 
are not common at all in general biographical dictionaries of religious scholars, and when 
they do appear there it is normally in entries of persons who were süfis or doctors (and 
philosophers). 
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dreams and their interpretation, divinations, occult matters and magic, magic 
spells and talismans, prayers and supplications,?9? medical prescriptions,?°9 
and wise sayings or advice. Indeed, some of these materials appear in bio- 
graphical entries of Sufis in Durar al-‘uqud as part of their knowledge**! (even 
the maternal uncle of al-Maqrizi’s mother is said to have had connections to 
Sufism).?%2 The “sufization of Mamluk society” however, meant that scholars 
who were not defined as Sufis were also looking for such materials and circu- 
lating them.2%3 Al-Maqrizi and his informants (or rather biographees) could 
have been inspired by Sufi literature, perhaps most easily by Sufi texts that had 
the quality of a literary anthology and were meant to edify and entertain;?%+ 
however, they were more likely using contemporary popular materials related 
to Sufis that were circulating in Cairo (some of which resemble in their themes 
and motifs the materials in Sufi texts, and some of which must have found their 
way into such texts). 

Atleastsome of the themes and motifs in stories transmitted by the scholars 
and civilians in Durar al-'uqud seem to resemble materials in popular com- 
pilations of tales and stories, among them materials compiled in Alf layla 
wa-layla.?95 Nasser Rabbat noted that the story of al-Magrīzīs mother on a 
mother waiting for her son to return from sea travel*® has the "flavor" of the 
stories of Alf layla wa-layla and was perhaps a popular tale (wahida min tilka 


258 Supplications are also typical of medical literature as part of the treatment. Uyūn al-anba? 
fitabaqat al-atibb@ mentions several supplications recommended by doctors, see Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, Uyiin 467, 606, 644, 693. 

259  Prescriptions are of course typical of medical literature. Knowledge in medicine and med- 
ical advice are also ascribed in (Mamluk) manāgib literature to Imam al-Shāfiī, see for 
example Ibn Kathir, Manaqib 236-8. 

260 See footnote 257 above. 

261 See for example al-Magrīzī, Durar i, 206—7, 404—6; ii, 351-2, 509-10; iii, 70, 132—4, 158—9, 
200-5, 355-6, 436-9. 

262  Ibid.i, 415. 

263 See for example ibid. ii, 39-41; iii, 77-8, 101, 196-9. 

264 On such texts, see Bauer, Literarische 109-10. A good example for such a text (though 
one that postdates al-Magrīzī) is Nuzhat al-majalis wa-muntakhab al-nafā'is, composed 
in Mecca in 884/1479 by the Syrian Sufi ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Salàm al-Safftri. In the 
introduction of the text, al-Saffüri writes that he assembled in the book, among other 
things, pious tales (akhbar ahl al-salah|hikayat al-salihin), stories (qisas), exhortations 
(zawajir| mawa'iz), witticisms (lata'if), useful knowledge ( fawa'id), and medical prescrip- 
tions (manāfi' tibbiyya), see al-Saffürt, Nuzhat i, 3. 

265 This, however, should be explored in detail. What is still missing is a comprehensive survey 
of themes and motives of “literarized” materials in Mamluk historiography, Durar al-'uqud 
included, in comparison to Mamluk works of adab or Mamluk literature in general. 
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al-marwiyyat al-sha'biyya) that did not find its way into the compilation.267 
Rabbat, however, did not elaborate on the themes or motifs in the story that 
had the "flavor" of Alf layla wa-layla. The Arabian nights encyclopedia offers a 
comprehensive survey of themes and motifs in Alf layla wa-layla that allows 
an initial comparison with themes and motifs in some of the stories in Durar 
al-‘uqud. Some of the most relevant themes are merchants, money, sea travel, 
and wondrous lands. It has been noted that most of the stories in Alf layla wa- 
layla involve merchants or sons of merchants, and "are imbued with a distinct 
‘moral code’ that reflects the attitude of the urban merchant class."268 A “clear 
indication of the main interest of the merchant class is the fact that intrigues 
are often related to questions of money (loans, deposits, theft, loss of money, 
profits, inheritance).’2°° Money and its loss or gain (or both—many times who- 
ever becomes impoverished will receive money) is a recurrent theme. Money 
also appears in the form of treasures. Beggary, impoverishment, debt, and theft 
or fraud, are recurrent themes.27% A number of stories “begin with the son of a 
merchant squandering his inheritance ... becoming impoverished” but then a 
slave girl brings him salvation.?” The "spirit of enterprise” is reflected in the best 
manner in stories on overseas long-distance trade.27? In many stories, journeys 
and, more specifically, sea voyages, serve to initiate the hero (normally a travel- 
ing merchant) into the secrets of the world, and in some stories, unknown lands 
and magic domains are explored.273 In many cases “seas constitute the setting 
of specific episodes that change the direction of the narrative,” and shipwreck 
is a recurring motif. Seas are gates to strange and miraculous worlds and "are 
also part of the geographical lore that is used by the narrators to enhance the 
adventurous character of the tales.”27* Monkeys are frequently mentioned as 
magical creatures and as sexual partners of women.?75 

Durar al-uqud contains several biographies of merchants or stories 
involving merchants.?76 Some of these stories involve theft,?”’ and in some, 
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the merchant is the thief who gets caught.?7? Some stories about theft do not 
involve merchants; one such story was transmitted to al-Magrīzī by the uncle 
of his mother??? Interestingly, according to al-Magrīzī, the uncle of his mother 
lost his money but then gained a fortune, and the uncle told al-Maqrizi how 
his father gained a fortune trading in musk.28° Durar al-'uqud also contains a 
story of a man who lost his money (inheritance?) but then was saved by his 
slave girl.?9! Other stories involve sea travel and merchants from India that were 
robbed on the ship, but then, their luck turned again.?9? Some involve people 
whose ship drowned but then reached the shore and found a treasure.?8? Some 
involve adventures and miraculous things or creatures.?$* Among the magical 
creatures appear monkeys who behave like human beings and even have sex 
with women.295 And finally, the abovementioned story of al-Maqrizi's mother 
referred to by Rabbat contains sea travel to India, which serves to initiate the 
hero into unknown and miraculous worlds, a shipwreck, a fantastic description 
of a faraway land involving monkeys that behave like men, and finally, the find- 
ing of a sort of treasure and the making of a fortune by trade (it is inferred that 
it happened after impoverishment).?°6 

It should be emphasized, however, that the popular stories of Alf layla wa- 
layla are also strongly connected to Sufis (or Sufi-like materials). Many stor- 
ies involve Sufis, popular beliefs, magic and sorcery, occult matters, demons 
( jann, sing. jinn), amulets, and talismans, all connected to a Sufi milieu or beg- 
gars (who were associated with Sufis). The beggars are sometimes involved in 
theft and eat hashish.?*" Interestingly, some stories in Durar al-'tugūd involve 
merchants and Sufis/beggars. In one of these stories (told by a Sufi) a beggar 
that saved money to release his son from prison complained that a merchant 
stole his money. Eventually, however, it turned out that a hashish eater was 
the thief.28° In another story, a thief who was a merchant was caught by a 
Sufi shaykh with the help of demons ( jann).?8? Therefore, it is not possible or 
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necessary to differentiate in a clear-cut manner between "sūfi materials" and 
"Alf layla wa-layla materials"??? Al-Maqrizi and his informants were drawing 
on general popular materials circulating in Cairo. 

Durar al-'ugūd also has some points of resemblance with al-Nuwayri al- 
Iskandarani's (d. after 775/1373) Kitab al-Ilmam, a work pertaining to history 
that is, however, very remote from traditional Mamluk historiography and 
has sometimes been considered a work of adab containing popular elements. 
There is some resemblance in the kind of materials presented (marvels, 
legends, tales, prophesying dreams, and typology and magic of figures) and the 
tendency toward digressions.??! 

The collection of such a varied adab product in biographical entries in 
Durar al-'uqud, however, perhaps most resembles adab anthologies.29* More 
specifically, in subject matter, Durar al-'uqud resembles popular adab antho- 
logies written by, and for, members of "the new rising class of semi-instructed 
bourgeoisie”?93 Indeed, some of the adab materials in Durar al-‘uqud are the 
product of members of "intermediate classes."79^ There is some resemblance 


290 In fact, even stories on persons squandering their inheritance but then being saved by a 
slave girl appear in texts with a Sufi bent; see, for example, Ibn ‘Uthman, Murshid 263— 
4. The same is true of stories on adventurous or miraculous sea travels; see, for example, 
ibid. 341-2, 405-6, 434, 474 (the story involves the drowning of a ship that leads the hero 
to a miraculous island with a monkey that behaves like a human being and gives the hero 
a magic spell that protects him); and see also al-Yafil, Mir at iii, 318—9. As mentioned, suft 
chapters on the petitionary prayer of the sea (hizb al-bahr) included miraculous stories on 
passengers on the Nile and the Indian Ocean being saved from storms; see footnote 256 
above. Sufis were asked for help in cases of the drowning of a ship; see, for example, Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 264. 

291 See footnote 14 above (1). 

292 On the anthological quality of biographical dictionaries, see Bauer, Literarische 108 
(“Besonders stark ist das anthologistische und literarische Element in den Biographi- 
ensammlungen”). 

293 Herzog, Composition 107; and see Bauer, Anthologies (“literate and semi-literate middle 
class”; "written for a middle-class public”); Literarische 98 (“Anthologien für den kleinen 
Mann”); and see Hirschler, Written 150-1 ("[s]cholars had little use for some of these 
compilations and their readers and owners were rather traders and craftsmen who could 
acquire with them basic knowledge, obtain convenient advice and acquaint themselves 
with learned topics of conversation"); and see 187 ("their writers did not compose them 
for a learned readership, which would not have had much use for such eclectic works that 
hardly discussed any topic in detail"). 

294 We find the poetry of a mamlük's descendant who was a tailor ('ānā sinā'at al-khiyata); 
see al-Maqrizi, Durar i, 63 (no. 1). We find also a supplication, a historical anecdote, and 
a medical prescription of another tailor; see ibid. iii, 136 (no. 1025). There is also a story 
about a dream by the famous al-Damiri who started as a tailor; see ibid. iii, 436 (no. 1437). 
There is advice from a mamlūk's descendant who was a cloth merchant (tājir/simsār ft 
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in the topics covered in the popular adab anthologies and Durar al-‘uqud (but 
normally not in content or form).29° The popular anthologies “assembled a 
broad mixture of what the author thought was of interest to his readership ... 
[a] broad mixture of poetry and prose, of the useful and the entertaining, the 
pious and the playful as well as the scholarly and the trivial was intertwined "296 
It is possible to find in these anthologies “famous poems from pre-Islamic qast- 
das to contemporary zajal poems, medical and magic advice, prayers ... enig- 
mas and arithmetical tests, and astonishing facts from all realms of life and 
nature.”297 

Specifically, the anthology of Yunus al-Maliki (fl. late 8th/14th century) con- 
tains material ranging from “legal and theological problems, hadiths, prayers, 
philology, historical anecdotes, geography, riddles, prescriptions, aphrodisiacs 
to talismans,798 and also wise sayings (hikam) and supplications (ad'iya).299 
Thomas Herzog noted that the central idea behind every subject that the 
book touches on is that “the information should be useful in a practical sense, 
and many of the subjects are in fact introduced by the word 'fa'ida. "09 The 
usefulness of the information, as mentioned, is also a recurring theme in 
Durar al-'uqud.??! Herzog suggested that Yunus al-Maliki's work was in fact “an 
open ongoing collection of various materials,” resembling in subject matter the 
late medieval European housebooks—works containing practical knowledge 
about a variety of fields collected in households of upstarts through several 


L-bazz); see ibid. i, 132 (no. 57). An anecdote about the gematria of an artisan (yutqinu 
‘amal 'iddat sanāt' bi-yadihi), see ibid. i, 81 (no. 26). A supplication, lamentation, and a 
story about a saint of a washer of cloths (gassār), who became a sūfī but did not leave his 
occupation and continued to wear the outfit of the commoners (wa-lam yatruk sinā'at 
qisarat al-thiyab bi-yadihi wa-là ghayyara ziyy al-'amma), see ibid. i, 206 (no. 127). We 
have strange and wondrous stories that took place in the bathhouse told by a keeper of 
a bathhouse (hàris hammam) and a worker in the bathhouse; see ibid. ii, 440 (no. 744); iii, 
380 (no. 1329). We have interpretations of dreams by a practitioner of the craft of weight 
measurement (sind‘at al-gabbān); see ibid. iii, 132 (no. 1021). On craftsmen and upstarts 
appearing in increasing numbers in Mamluk historical works in the gth/15th century, see 
Behrens-Abouseif, Craftsmen. 

295 Foran example of a case with similar content, see footnote 300 below. 

296 Hirschler, Written 151, 187. 

297 Bauer Anthologies; and see also, Literarische 102-3. 

298 Hirschler, Written 188; and see Bauer, Literarische 102-3. 

299 Herzog, Composition 114. 

300 Ibid. n5. Interestingly, a popular magical practice labeled as fada that appears in the 
anthology of Yünus al-Maliki appears also in a biographical entry of a scholar in Durar 
al-'ugūd as part of his knowledge that was transmitted to al-Magrīzī; see Yunus al-Maliki, 
al-Kanz 350; and see at footnotes 223 and 295 above. 

301 Seefootnote 219 above. 
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generations— "that has expanded over time to such an extent that it eventually 
became a petit-bourgeois encyclopedic adab-compendium."??? Durar al-‘uqud 
is, of course, no such thing. Notwithstanding this, as mentioned, two relatively 
long entries in Durar al-‘uqud that resemble Yunus al-Maliki's work a lot in 
terms of subject matter are entries of al-Magrīzīs close family members. It per- 
haps gives us a glimpse of how useful, practical knowledge was also collected 
through generations in households of highly educated scholars as part of the 
familial heritage. In Durar al-'uqud, al-Magrīzīs familial heritage is incorpor- 
ated into the collective cultural heritage of the community. 

While al-Magrīzī drew on general popularizing trends in Mamluk literature 
(and society), the incorporation of such varied adab-like, often popular, ele- 
ments in the framework of biographical entries or obituaries in a traditional 
work of history has no real precedent. On rare occasions, al-Yūnīnī and al-Jazari 
incorporated in obituaries of scholars some entertaining, edifying, or wondrous 
stories told by the scholars, and even more rarely riddles or useful general 
knowledge transmitted by them; however, such elements are marginal in their 
chronicles.?9?? Possibly, al-Maqrizi could have been inspired by chronicles writ- 
ten by Egyptian historians related to the military institution that incorporated 
in their chronicles some popular motifs and occult matters, and many won- 
drous stories.39^ However, such elements are normally incorporated in these 
chronicles in the narrative line and are not presented as a contribution of spe- 
cific persons to a general heritage. In any case, the dominant elements in these 
chronicles are anecdotes or story-like reports with dialogues incorporated in 
the account of events, which have no connection to occult matters or popu- 
lar motifs. Therefore, al-Maqnzi's Durar al-‘uqud is unique.995 While chronicles 


302 Herzog, Composition 118, 120. 

303 Seeabove, at footnotes 12-3. Such elements are also not common in biographical entries 
of religious scholars in biographical dictionaries, see at footnote 175 above. 

304 See above, at footnote 1. On anecdotes concerning the prediction of the future in Mamluk 
chronicles, see Mazor, Topos (esp. 104). The prediction is most of the times made by sift 
shaykhs or saints as part of the miracles (karāmāt) performed by them, or by experts in 
astrology or geomancy. Many times, the future is predicted by a dream; see ibid. 104-8. 

305 As far as I know, the only Mamluk traditional biographical dictionary containing similar 
materials postdates Durar al- ugūd. It is al-BigāT's Unwan al-zaman bi-tarajim al-shuyükh 
wa-l-aqrün. At this point of the article, I can only recommend to read and enjoy. It may be 
mentioned, however, that al-Biqa appended to his chronicle medical prescriptions that 
he labeled as useful knowledge ( fawa'id); see al-Biqa't, Ta'rikh i, 46. The fact that in the 
biographical entry of his wife in Durar al-‘uqiid, al-Maqrizi mentions several dreams he 
dreamt about her, which predicted her death, makes the influence that al-Magrīzīs his- 
toriographical work had on al-Bigāī worth exploring; see footnote 162 above; and see also 
chapter 2 footnotes 140 and 143. 
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written by Egyptian historians related to the military institution and biograph- 
ical dictionaries in general are full of anecdotes or story-like reports, and while 
the obituaries in the chronicles of the scholars al-Yūnīnī and al-Jazarī resemble 
an anthology of poetry, Durar al-'uqud resembles a (popularized) adab antho- 
logy. 

Far from being "literarized" against his will, al-Magrīzī consciously and skill- 
fully chose his own trend of "literarization" according to the genre in which 
he was writing.?06 If we envisage "literarization" as "adabization" (i.e., incor- 
poration of adab elements, including elements of adab "in its lower' form"), 
as we did in this article, Durar al-‘uqud is, in fact, a fine example of "literariz- 
ation." Truly, the literature of adab is strongly connected to anecdotal writing 
and high-quality poetry??? but a central element in any definition of adab is its 
many-sidedness and the inclusion of a wide variety of materials.98 From this 
perspective, Durar al-‘uqud is probably the most complete example of “literar- 
ization" in Mamluk traditional historiography. 


Appendix A: Structure and Literarization in Biographies—A Case 
Study: The Biography of Aqush al-Ashrafi (d. 736/1335) 


ALYusufi, Nuzhat al-nazir?0? 
(seven out of eight pages - anecdotes and stories) 


[A] Title/name 
Jamal al-Din Aqush al-Ashrafi known as Na'ib al-Karak (al-ma' ruf bi-Na'ib al- 
Karak) [P322L2] 


[B] Opening anecdotes [PP322-3]: 
[1] Death in the prison of Alexandria (736/1335) [P322LL3—4] [2] Arrest in Alex- 
andria and complaint to al-Nasir Muhammad (735/1335) [P322L15- P3231] 


306 See above at section 1 (introduction: pages 41-3). 

307 Gabrieli, Adab 176; Hamori, Anthologies. On poetry and anecdotes in Mamluk adab antho- 
logies/encyclopedias, see Ghersetti, Mamluk 81; Herzog, Composition 107-8. On antholo- 
gies of poetry during the Mamluk period, see, for example, Bauer, Anthologies. 

308 Hämeen-Anttila, Adab. In fact, “many-sidedness differentiates adab from poetry ... exclus- 
ively poetical works, such as individual dīwāns, fall more or less outside the concept of 
adab ... [q]uoting verses belongs to adab, but specializing in poetry does not"; see ibid. 

309 Al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 322-9. The page [P] and line [L] of each unit of information in the bio- 
graphical entry are mentioned in square brackets at the end of each unit. 
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[C] Short and partial life résumé (career until ca. 708/1309) [P323LL2-9] 
[D] Short description: looks, origin, and character [P324LLi-4] 


[E] (Apparently) nonchronological (funny) anecdotes, stories, and "peculiar- 
ities” (ashy@ mujiba/hikāyāt/nukat zarifa)?? testifying to his character, some 
of them in the style of hukm Oarāgūsh [PP324—9 |: 

[1] Worship place under al-Jabal al-Ahmar [P324LL7-n] [2] An incident with 
the wazir concerning construction works in Bab al-Nasr (722/1322 or after) 
[P324L12—P325L18] [3] Bad administration of the māristān (723/1323 or after) 
[P325L19-P326L8] [4] Anecdotes about his generosity (generosity toward a 
soldier he met near the mosque he had built in the Husayniyya; his charity 
and generosity during Ramadan—he never sold wheat from his granaries but 
just gave it away) [P326L9-P327L8] [5] He was never sick [P327LL8-9] [6] He 
always paid the expenses of his soldiers from his own money [P327LL9-u1] [7] 
Incident with Aqbugha ‘Abd al-Wahid [P327LLi2-22] [8] Incident with Musa 
al-Sayrafi [P327L22-P328L19] [9] Inspection of the maristan (ca. 726/1326) 
[P328L20-P329L12] 


Al-Safadi, al-Wafi?! 
(three and a half out of four pages = anecdotes and stories) 


[A] Title/name 
Aqush al-Amir Jamal al-Din al-Ashrafi Naib al-Karak [P336L2] 


[B] Very short and partial life résumé (career until ca. 715/1315) [P336LL2—5] 


[C] Anecdotes, stories, and peculiarities (ashy@ ghariba) with a seemingly 
very loose chronological order [PP336—9]: 

[1] His dress and manners in the bathhouse [P336LL6—10] [2] Anecdote about 
his whimsical character (generosity toward a soldier he met near the mosque 
he had built in the Husayniyya; compared to harsh treatment of another sol- 
dier) [P336LLu-9] [3] Worship place under al-Jabal al-Ahmar [P336L19— 
P337L5] [4] Anecdotes about his generosity (if a horse died to one of his soldiers 
orslaves he compensated him; he always paid for the expenses of his servants in 


310 On peculiarities (ashy@ mujiba), see ibid. 324 (line 6); on funny anecdotes and stories 
(hikayat/nukat zarifa), see ibid. 325 (line 18), 327 (line 12). 
311 Al-Safadi, Waft ix, 336-9. 
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expeditions; his simat in Ramadan) [P337LL6-10] [5] Appointment to the pos- 
ition of inspector of the māristān (723/1323); and an anecdote about its inspec- 
tion (ca. 726/1326) [P337LL10—5] [6] Appointed governor of Tripoli in 734/1334, 
requested to move to Jerusalem, arrested in Damascus, and transferred to Safad 
(735/1335); and an anecdote about his arrest in Safad [P337L16—P338L3] [7] 
Peculiarities (ashya’ ghariba) and witticisms related to him during his days in 
al-Karak (690—708/1291-1309) and Damascus (71—2/131—-2) [P338LL4—10] [8] 
His warning to Tankiz upon his arrest in Damascus (735/1335) [P338LLn-3] [9] 
Death in the prison of Alexandria in 736/1335 [P338LL13-6] [10] Two anec- 
dotes about his harsh character [P338L17-P339L2] [n] His advice to Tankiz 
upon the latter's appointment as governor of Damascus (712/1312) [P339LL2— 
16] 


Al-Maqrizi al-Muqaffa?'? 
(six out of nine pages - anecdotes and stories) 


[A] Title/name 

Aqush al-Ashrafī al-Amir Jamal al-Din known as Nā'ib al-Karak (al-ma'rüf bi- 
Nā'ib al-Karak) and called (yulaqqabu) also al-Burnaq because of his big nose 
(li-kibar anfihi) (Nuzha A + D) [P248LL15-6] 


[B] Along and comprehensive (six pages) life résumé ordered chronologically, 
incorporating according to chronology few anecdotes or stories [PP248—54]: 

[1] Career until 708/1309 (Nuzha C + Sulūk ii, 193 [lines 13-4]) [P248Lr7— 
P249L7] [2] Career 708-1/1309-11 (source not identified) [P249LL7-u] [3] 
Appointed governor of Damascus in 7n/131 (Sulūk ii, 105 [lines 6-8, 12-3]) 
[P249LL12-4] [4] Return to Egypt in 712/312 (source not identified) 
[P249Li5—P250L1] [5] Arrest in 712/1312 (Suluk ii, 17 [lines 175], 118 [lines 8— 
9]) [P250LL2-5] [6] Release and igtā* in 715/1315 (Sulūk ii, 144 [lines 16-8]) 
[P250LL5-7] [7] Respected according to protocol in 719/1319 (Sulūk ii, 193 
[lines 8-16]) [P250LL8—14] [8] Leading an expedition to Sis in 721/321 (Sulūk 
ii, 229 [lines 6—11]) [P250LL15-20] [9] Leading an expedition to Sis in 722/1322 
(Sulūk ii, 235 [line 15]|-236 [line 2], 237 [lines 1-2, 5-6]) [P251LL1-5] [10] 
Appointed nazir al-māristān in 723/1323 (Sulūk ii, 247 [lines 15-7]) [P251LL6— 
8] [11] The renovation of the māristān (726/1326) (Sulūk ii, 273 [line 19]-274 
[line 3]) [P251LL8—14] [12] An anecdote about the inspection of the māristān 


312 Al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 248-57. The source for the units of information in the biographical 
entry is mentioned in brackets and bold font. 
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(ca. 726/1326) (Waft C5) [P251LL14—8] [13] Appointed amir al-hajj in 727/1327 
and returned to Egypt in 728/1327 (Sulük ii, 290 [line 4], 291 [line 17] ) [P251LL19— 
20] [14] A story-like report about his appointment as governor of Tripoli in 
734/1334 (taken from the historical narrative of the Nuzha)?? [P251L21- 
P252L17] [15] A very long story-like report on an incident he had in Tripoli with 
the Franks which led to his arrest in 735/1335 (taken from the historical narrat- 
ive of the Vuzha)*!* [P252L17-P254L9] [16] Anecdote about his death in the 
prison of Alexandria in 736/1335 (Nuzha B1) [P254LL10-4] 


[C] Short description: looks, origin, and character (Nuzha D) [P254LL15—6] 


[D] Nonchronological anecdotes, stories, and peculiarities [PP254—7]: 

[1] Two anecdotes about his harsh character (Waft C10) [P254LL16—22 | [2] Wor- 
ship place under al-Jabal al-Ahmar (Nuzha E1) [P255LLi-5] [3] A truncated 
anecdote about an incident with the wazīr (Nuzha E2) [P255LL6-1] [4] Anec- 
dote about his generosity (“he had built a mosque"—an anecdote about a gen- 
erosity toward a soldier he met near the mosque he had built in the Husayniyya, 
which turned into a bare statement of fact; his charity and generosity dur- 
ing Ramadan—he never sold wheat from his granaries but just gave it away) 
(Nuzha E4) [P255LL12—7] [5] He was never sick (Nuzha E5) [P255LL18—-9] [6] 
He always paid the expenses of his soldiers in expeditions from his own money 
(Nuzha E6) [P255L20—P256L1] [7] A very truncated and hardly recognizable 
anecdote about an incident with Musa al-Sayrafi (Nuzha E8) [P256LL2-3] [8] 
His dress and manners in the bathhouse (Waft C1) [P256LL4-8] [9] Anecdote 
about his whimsical character (Waft C2) [P256LLo—15] [10] If a horse died to 
one of his soldiers or slaves, he compensated him (part of Waft C4) [P256L16] 


313 Seeal-Yūsufī, Vuzhat191 (line 11)—193 (line 13). In al-Yusufi’s Nuzhat al-nazir, the story-like 
report is entitled “the mentioning of the moving of Na'ib al-Karak [to Tripoli] While the 
Sulük has a very condensed version of this report, it could not have been the source for the 
Mugaffā; see al-Magrīzī, Sulük ii, 371 (lines 10-7). The version in the Sulūk does not have 
all the information contained in the Mugaffa; the wording of the Mugaffā clearly draws 
on the Nuzha and not on the Sulük; and utterances in direct speech that appear in the 
Mugaffā are paraphrased and standardized versions of a dialouge in the Nuzha, and are 
absent in the Sulūk; see, for example, al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 252 (lines 8-9); and compare 
with al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 192 (lines 9—12). 

314 See ibid. 236 (line 7)-240 (line 14). In al-Yüsufi's Nuzhat al-nāzir, the story-like report is 
entitled “the arrest of the amir Jamal al-Din Na’ib al-Karak" The Sulūk has a shorter ver- 
sion, which could not have been the source for the Mugaffā; see al-Magrīzī, Sulük ii, 379 
(line 11)-380 (line 11). For an utterance in direct speech in the Mugaffā that is absent in 
the Sulūk, see al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 253 (lines 17-8); and compare with al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 
238 (lines 24—5). 
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[u] Peculiarities and witticisms (Wafi C7) [P256L17-P257L6] [12] His advice 
to Tankiz upon the latter's appointment as governor of Damascus (Waft Cn) 
[P257LL7-21] 


Ibn Hajar al- Asgalānī, al-Durar al-kamina?!5 
(about half a page out of one and a half pages - truncated anecdotes and stor- 
ies) 


[A] Title/name 
Agūsh al-Ashrafi Jamal al-Din al-Burnāg known as Nib al-Karak (al-ma rif bi- 
Nib al-Karak) (Mugaffā A) [|P395112]?!6 


[B] Life résumé basically ordered chronologically, incorporating remnants of 
anecdotes or stories, which in most of the cases were turned into statements 
about events in the life of Agūsh or his character [PP395-6]: 

[1] Career until 715/1315 (in all likelihood collected and summarized from 
Muqaffa B1—6) [P395LL12-5]?" [2] “He had built a mosque"—an anecdote 
about a soldier he met near the mosque he had built in the Husayniyya, 
which turned into a bare statement of fact (Ayān = Waft C2) [P395L15 ]?!8 [3] 
Career—ra's maymana (ca. 715/1315) (Ayān = Waft B) [P395LL15-6]?!? [4] His 


315 Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 395-6. 

316 The appellation al-Burnaq and the expression “known as Nā'ib al-Karak" appear in the 
Mugaffā in one section (section A) and in two diferent sections in the Nuzha (sections A 
and D) but not in al-Safadi (see section A in the Wafi). 

317 In al-Durar al-kamina it is mentioned that Agūsh was one of the mamlüks of al-Mansür 
Qalawün (min mamālīk al-Mansur), information that appears in the Mugaffā and the obit- 
uary in the Nuzha but not in al-Safadi, see Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 395 (line 13: min mamālīk al- 
Mansir); al-Yüsufi, Nuzhat 323 (line 2: min akābir al-mamaltk al-Mansüriyya); al-Magrīzī, 
Mugaffā ii, 248 (line 16: ahad al-mamalik al-Mansūriyya). In al-Durar al-kamina it is men- 
tioned that Agūsh was arrested in Egypt, and then released, information that appears in 
the biographical entry in the Mugaffā (and was taken from different places in the histor- 
ical narrative of the Sulūk), and not in the obituary in the Nuzha or the entry in the Wafi, 
see al-Magrīzī, Muqaffa ii, 250 (lines 2—6). It is highly unlikely that Ibn Hajar took the 
information directly from the Nuzha or the Sulūk and incorporated it in the same fashion 
as al-Maqrizi did in the Mugaffā. However, in this specific case, Ibn Hajar may have relied 
on Ayān al-'asr, see al-Safadi, A'yan i, 578 (lines 9-11). 

318 Ibid. i, 579 (line 1). 

319 While the Mugaffā has a report on Agūsh being ra's al-maymana, the wording in al-Durar 
al-kamina is similar to al-Safadi; see Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 395 (line16: yajlisura's al-maymana 
wayagūmu la-hu al-sultān); al-Safadi, Wafi ix, 336 (line 5: yajlisu ræs al-maymana wa- 
yaqumu la-hu al-sultan), Ayan i, 578 (line 12: yajlisu ra’s al-maymana wa-yaqumu la-hu 
al-sultan); and compare with al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 250 (lines 7-9). 
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dress and manners in the bathhouse—an anecdote turned into a statement 
about his character (Ayān = Waft C1) [P395LL16-7]92? [5] He had a worship 
place under al-Jabal al-Ahmar—an anecdote turned into a statement (A‘yan = 
Wafi C3) [P395LL17-8]??! [6] Appointed nāzir al-maristan (723/1323) and ren- 
ovated it (726/1326) (Mugaffā B10—1) [P395LL18-9]?2? [7] Appointed governor 
of Tripoli (734/1334)—a story-like report turned into a statement of fact (Waft 
C6 or Mugaffa B14) [P395L19—P396L1] [8] A very truncated (originally two 
pages which turned into six lines) story-like report about an incident he had in 
Tripoli with the Franks which led to his arrest (Mugaffā B15) [P396LLi—6]9?3 


[C] Nonchronological truncated anecdotes, stories, and peculiarities: 
[1] Peculiarities and witticisms (A‘yan = Waft C7) [P396LL610]??^ [2] Death 
in the prison of Alexandria (736/1335)—an anecdote turned into a statement 


320  Al-Safadi, A‘yan i, 578 (lines 13-7). The manners and the statement about building the 
mosque (sections B2 and B4 in al-Durar al-kamina) could have been theoretically taken 
from the Mugaffa (sections D4 and D8). In al-Safadi, however, references to the manners 
and the mosque appear one next to the other, and next to the references to Agūsh as 
ra's al-maymana and the worship place (see sections B3 and B5 in al-Durar al-kamina). 
Moreover, before and after the references to the manners and the mosque, Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani was using the chronological life résumé in the Mugaffā (sections B1 and B6—8 
in al-Durar al-kamina relying on sections B1—6, 10-1, and 14-5 in the Mugaffā), and refer- 
ences to the manners and the mosque appear in the Muqaffà in the section of anecdotes 
(D4 and D8 in the Mugaffā). It is highly unlikely that Ibn Hajar jumped back and forth 
from the chronological life résumé in the Mugaffā to its anecdotal section. 

321 Al-Durar al-kāmina, following al-Safadi, refers to the worship place as ma'bad, whereas 
the Mugaffā, following the Nuzha, refers to it as a cave (maghāra), see Ibn Hajar, Durar 
i, 395 (line 17); al-Safadi, Waft ix, 336 (line 19); A'yan i, 579 (line 9); al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā ii, 
255 (line 1); al-Yūsufī, Nuzhat 324 (line 8). 

322  Thebiographical entry in al-Safadi lacks some of the information and could not have been 
the source, see al-Safadi, Waft ix, 337 (lines 10-1); AYān i, 579 (line 12). The information in 
the Mugaffā was collected from different places in the historical narrative of the Sulūk (see 
Mugaffā Bio-1). It is highly unlikely that Ibn Hajar took the information directly from the 
historical narrative of the Sulūk. 

323 This report was taken by al-Magrīzī from the historical narartive of the Nuzha (see 
Mugaffā B15) and incorporated chronologically in the life résumé of Agūsh. In al-Durar al- 
kamina it is incorporated exactly in the same fashion. It is highly unlikely that Ibn Hajar 
took the information directly from the Nuzha (or from the Sulük where it also appears) 
and then integrated it in al-Durar al-kamina exactly in the same fashion as al-Magrīzī did 
in the Mugaffā. The information in the entry in al-Durar al-kamina is very basic and dry 
and the incident with the Franks seems a marginal event, and its description in the Durar 
is the only case of information that perhaps keeps some of its story-like nature within the 
life résumé. Ibn Hajar must have taken it from the Muqaffa. 

324  Al-Safadi, A'yan i, 580 (lines 816). 
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(Ayan = Wafi Cg) [P396LL1031]925 [3] Statements about his generosity (he 
always paid for the expenses of his servants in expeditions; if a horse died to 
one of his soldiers or slaves he compensated him) (A‘yan [last anecdote] = 
Wafi C4) [P396LLn-3 |? [4] He had a harsh character—anecdotes turned into 
a statement about his character (Mugaffā D1) [P396LL13-4]??" [5] Statement 
about his generosity: "He never sold wheat from his granaries but just gave it 
away"—anecdote turned into a statement about his character (Mugaffā D4) 
[P396LL15-6]92? [6] He always paid the expenses of his soldiers in expeditions 
from his own money (Mugaffā D6) [P396LL16—7 ]?29 


Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Manhal]?30 
(three out of four pages = anecdotes and stories) 


[A] Title/name 
Aqush b. ‘Abdallah al-Amir al-Ashrafi Jamal al-Din Nā'ib al-Karak (Waft A) 
[P27L3] 


325 Ibid.i, 581 (lines 2-4). The peculiarities and witticisms, and the statement about his death, 
could have been theoretically taken from the Muqaffa; however, in al-Safadi, the report 
on the death (and the anecdote related) appears in the section of anecdotes right after 
the peculiarities and witticisms. In the Mugqaffa, the report on the death (and the related 
anecdote) was incorporated in the chronological section and was not located near the 
peculiarities and witticisms (see sections B16 and Du in the Muqaffa). 

326 Compare especially al-Safadi, Waft ix, 337 (lines 7-8: idha jurrida) and A‘yan i, 581 (line 14: 
idhā jurrida) with Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 396 (line u: idha jurrida); and see C6 below. Whereas 
in the Wafi the anecdotes about the generosity appear in the fourth place out of eleven 
anecdotes, in A‘yan al-‘asr they appear last, right at the end of the biographical entry; see 
al-Safadi, A'yan i, 581 (line 13)-582 (line 1). Moreover, whereas in the Waft the order of the 
anecdotes is: “If a horse died to one of his soldiers or slaves he compensated him,” and 
then “he always paid for the expenses of his servants in expeditions,” in Ayān al-‘asr it is 
the opposite. A/-Durar al-kamina follows the internal order of the anecdotes about gener- 
osity in A'yan al-'asr, and more broadly the general order of presentation of anecdotes in 
it. 

327  Theoretically, Ibn Hajar may have relied here on al-Safadi (Waft C10); however, it is very 
unlikely. 

328 The information is found only in the Mugaffā and the Nuzha and is not found in al-Safadi. 
In all likelihood, it was taken from the Mugaffā. 

329 This is, in fact, a repetition of a statement taken from al-Safadi (section C3 in a/-Durar al- 
kamina based on Ayān [last anecdote | = Waft C4) but the wording here is taken from the 
Muqaffa; see al-Magrīzī, Muqaffà ii, 255 (line 20: wa-md kharaja qatt fi tajrida illà wa-qama 
li-bjami' man yurāfiguhu bi-jirayatihi wa-'aliq khaylihi); Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 396 (lines 16-7: 
mā kharaja fitajrida illà wa-qama bi-jirāyat man yurafiquhu wa-'aligihi); and compare with 
al-Safadi, Waft ix, 337 (lines 7-8: idhā jurrida ila makan lā yazālu tulbuhu jamīan ya'kuluna 
‘ala simātihi); and with A‘yan i, 581 (lines 14—5). 

330 Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 27-30. 
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[B] Very short and partial life résumé (career until ca. 715/1315) (Waft B) 
[P27LL4-8]9?! 


[C] Anecdotes, stories, and peculiarities presented in an order that follows the 
Wafi [PP27-30]: 

[1] His dress and manners in the bathhouse (Waft C1) [P27L8-P28L4] [2] Anec- 
dote about his whimsical character (generosity toward a soldier he met near 
the mosque he had built in the Husayniyya; compared to a harsh treatment 
of another soldier) (Waft C2) [P28LL5-13] [3] Anecdotes about his generos- 
ity (he always paid for the expenses of his servants in expeditions; his simāf in 
Ramadàan— part of Waft C4) [P28L14-P29L1] [4] Appointment to the position 
of inspector of the maristan (723/1323) without the anecdote on its inspection 
(an anecdote in Waft C5 that turned into a bare statement of fact) [P29L2]99? 
[5] Appointed as governor of Tripoli in 734/1334, requested to move to Jerus- 
alem, arrested in Damascus; without the anecdote about his arrest in Safad (an 
anecdote in Waft C6 that turned into a sequence of chronological information) 
[P29LL7-11] [6] Peculiarities and witticisms (parts of Waft C7) |P29L12-P30L2] 
[7] Death in the prison of Alexandria in 736/1335 (Waft Cg) [P30LL3-5] [8] 
Two anecdotes (one of them truncated) about his harsh character (Waft C10) 
[P30LL6—10] 


331 Ibn Taghrībirdī mentions at the beginning of the life résumé that Agūsh was originally 
one of the mamlüks of al-Ashraf Khalil (asluhu min mamālīk al-Ashraf Khalil), see ibid. iii, 
27 (line 4). This information does not appear in the Wāft (the master of Aqüsh is not even 
mentioned) and was in all likelihood deduced by Ibn Taghribirdi from the nisba of Agūsh. 
In fact, in the obituary of Aqüsh in the Nuzha he is mentioned as one of the mamlüks 
of al-Mansür Qalawün (min akabir al-mamálik al-Mansüriyya), see al-Yusufi, Nuzhat 323 
(line 2). He appears as one of the mamlūks of al-Mansur Qalawün also in his biographical 
entry in the Muqaffa, which relies in this case on the Nuzha, and in his biographical entry 
in al-Durar al-kamina, which apparently relies in this case on the Mugaffā; see al-Magrīzī, 
Mugaffā ii, 248 (line 16: ahad al-mamālīk al-Mansuriyya); Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 395 (line 13: 
min mamálik al-Mansur). Because the rest of the biographical entry in al-Manhal uses only 
the Waft and strictly follows its structure and order of presentation, there is no reason to 
believe that Ibn Taghribirdi used in this specific case material from other sources. 

332 At this point in the entry, Ibn Taghribirdi makes a short comment regarding the fact that 
since the appointment of Aqüsh, it became a custom that ra's al-maymana was also the 
inspector of the maristan and adds a more general note regarding the position of ra’s al- 
maymana, see Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 29 (lines 2-6). 
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CHAPTER 2 
Language and Style in Mamluk Historiography 


Koby Yosef 


1 Introduction* 


The increasing use of nonstandard Arabic by Mamluk historians in the histor- 
ical narrative (hawadith) of chronicles has been considered as one of the most 
noticeable characteristics of the process of “literarization,” or the populariza- 
tion of Mamluk historiography,! which went hand in hand with the increas- 
ing use of stylistic elements drawn from the literature of adab, perhaps most 
notably anecdotes or story-like reports with dialogues or utterances in direct 
speech.? 

While some, mainly editors of Mamluk historical works, made notes and 
observations on the language of specific works or historians, to date, there have 
not been too many attempts at an overall survey of different general trends 
of language use in Mamluk historical texts. Notwithstanding this, it has been 
suggested that usages of nonstandard Arabic are more typical of the gth/15th 
century? and more specifically of Egypt in the second half of the gth/15th cen- 
tury (the so-called “Cairo narrative style").^ This chronological/geographical 
perspective, however, downplays the facts that many Mamluk historians used 
nonstandard Arabic before the gth/1sth century and that some Syrian histori- 
ans also used nonstandard Arabic. 

Alternatively, it has been suggested that differences in background and life 
experience of the historians affected their language and style. Ulrich Haar- 
mann perhaps did not state explicitly that usages of nonstandard Arabic are 
typical of historians related to the military institution; however, he highlighted 
the fact that many of the historians who wrote "literarized" histories employ- 


I would like to thank my friend and colleague Almog Kasher for reading a draft of this paper 
and making some very useful comments on issues relating to Arabic grammar. 

1 See, for example, Haarmann, Quellenstudien 175-6; Auflösung 56; Review of Weltgeschichte 
134—5; Guo, Introduction 94; Parry, Review 148; Mauder, Gelehrte 24. 

2 See, for example, Haarmann, Quellenstudien 178-9; and see also Guo, Introduction 95-6; 
Little, Historiography 420. 

3 See most recently, Elbendary, Crowds 82. 

4 Ibn al-Sayrafi, Inbā' 17—21 (esp. 20); Petry, Protectors 6. And see in detail in section 5 below. 
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ing nonstandard Arabic were soldiers? and labeled as “conservative” several 
historians who were religious scholars. Donald Little noted that the lack of 
rigorous academic training of “historians closely associated with the Mam- 
luk military institution either as fully-fledged soldiers or as sons of Mam- 
luks" is betrayed by their Arabic prose, which is *permeated with colloqui- 
alisms." Frédéric Bauden noted that in contrast to historians related to the 
military institution who did not hesitate to include nonstandard usages of 
Arabic in their historical works, religious scholars who wrote history were 
very careful not to allow themselves such deviations from standard Arabic.? 
In what is probably the most elaborate discussion of language and style in 
Mamluk historiography examining “Mamluk historians as groups ... who were 
associated with particular settings ... or who shared ideological and profes- 
sional bonds,? Li Guo noted that differences in career paths and social, eth- 
nic, cultural, and intellectual backgrounds of historians must have had some 
influence on the language and style of their writings. Like other scholars, 
Guo noted that the tendency to use nonstandard Arabic characterizes histor- 
ians related to the military institution, particularly those of non-Arab origin.! 
This social/cultural/professional perspective, however, downplays the fact that 
some religious scholars who wrote historical works were employing nonstand- 
ard usages of Arabic. This is not to say that the latter were totally ignored. 
Haarmann was, of course, well-aware that the Syrian religious scholar al-Jazari 
(d. 739/1338) incorporated adab-like elements and nonstandard Arabic in his 
chronicle; however, he highlighted the fact that this trend was best exempli- 
fied in the chronicle of Ibn al-Dawadan (d. after 736/1335), the Egyptian his- 
torian who was a mamlūk's descendant.? Guo noted that not only al-Jazarī 
but also the Syrian religious scholar al-Yūnīnī (d. 726/1326) was incorporat- 
ing anecdotes, stories, and nonstandard usages of Arabic in his chronicle;? 
however, he concluded that “the introduction of entertaining stories in a ta’rikh 
work and the use of colloquial language in its narrative were, to be sure, still 


5 Haarmann, Auflósung 59; and see also Mauder, Gelehrte 25. 

6 Haarmann, Auflósung 54. 

7 Little, Historiography 420. 

8 Bauden, Magriziana VIII 36-7. 

9 Guo, Mamluk 29. 

10 Ibid. 29—32; and see also ibid. 41-3. 

11 Ibid.30, 43. 

12 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 176-9; Auflösung 55; Review of Weltgeschichte 134—5; Parry, 
Review 148; and see also Guo, Introduction 96. 

13 Guo, Introduction 94-5. 
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far from being fully developed in al-Yuninrs and al-Jazarīs works, compared 
to later Egyptian chronicles ... such as those of Ibn al-Dawadari ... wherein 
such a ‘literarized’ trend ... appears to be quite overwhelming.” Guo emphas- 
ized the dissimilarities between the trends of "literarization" in the chronicles 
of historians related to the military institution and those who were religious 
scholars. Whereas the trend in Ibn al-Dawadari and historians related to the 
military institution is typified by the incorporation of elements of adab “in 
its lower' form" (perhaps most notably anecdotes, stories, and nonstandard 
Arabic) in the historical narrative, the trend in al-Yūnīnī and al-Jazarī is typi- 
fied by the incorporation of “high adab elements" (mainly poetry in a classical 
form) in the obituaries (wafayat).! According to Guo, it is thus not surpris- 
ing to see in the works of the latter a struggle “with regard to language and 
style."!6 

Some have made a connection between the different backgrounds of histor- 
ians, which affected their language and style, and their different geographical 
settings. As noted by Guo, who focused on the Turkish period of the Mamluk 
Sultanate (648—784/1250—1382), practically all chroniclers related to the milit- 
ary institution were Egyptian, whereas practically all Syrian chroniclers were 
religious scholars. In fact, during the Turkish period *none of the major Egyp- 
tian chronicles" were written by religious scholars.'” Thus, “it is undeniable that 
there are certain traits that ought to be seen as characterizing Mamluk Egyp- 
tian authors”! This combined perspective, however, downplays the fact that 
during the Circassian period of the sultanate (784—923/1382—1517), many Egyp- 
tian historians were religious scholars. 

So, to date, there is no general survey of trends of language use that cov- 
ers all major historians throughout the Mamluk period. In addition, to date, 
it has not been properly explained why some Mamluk historians who were 
religious scholars were willing to employ nonstandard usages of Arabic while 
others refrained from doing so. In what follows I will offer such a survey and 
suggest that in order to better understand trends of language use in Mamluk 
historiography, a further differentiation should be made between subgroups of 
historians who were religious scholars. 

In order to check in detail usages of Arabic, it is necessary, of course, to 
consult manuscripts and autographs when they exist; however, it is better to 


14  ]Ibid.96. 

15 Guo, Mamluk 39; Introduction 96. 
16 Ibid., Introduction 96. 

17 Ibid. Mamluk 29-32. 

18 Ibid. 
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emphasize in advance this is not the intention here. The intention is to survey 
general trends of usages of nonstandard Arabic and standardization thereof. 
Using the existing printed editions (some based on autographs) and relying 
on observations mainly made by editors of Mamluk historical works (some 
based on autographs) should allow a preliminary survey of such general trends 
(standardization by copyists and the occasional standardizing of a text by the 
editor without indication should be considered). 

Appendix A includes a survey of observations regarding usages of Arabic 
in the works of Mamluk historians, mainly in chronicles but also in biograph- 
ical dictionaries. As mentioned, the observations were often made by editors 
of historiographical texts, some of which are based on autographs (this fact is 
indicated in the appendix). To these observations, I have added my own obser- 
vations, which are based on printed editions, some, again, are based on auto- 
graphs (this is also indicated in the appendix). My observations also include 
cases of standardization made by some Mamluk historians of nonstandard 
usages employed in earlier historical works that were incorporated into their 
own works. 

I have divided the appendix into five groups of historians. The first group 
(group A) is historians related to the military institution (mamlüks and sol- 
diers, and descendants of mamlūks). The four other groups are historians of 
civilian background, that is, religious scholars related to three schools of law, 
the Hanafi, Hanbali, and Shāfrī (groups B, C, and E), and udabā”kuttāb (group 
D). It will be shown that usages of nonstandard Arabic are typical of histor- 
ians related to the military institution (section 2 below) and non-Shafr' reli- 
gious scholars (section 3 below). On the other hand, Shāftī religious schol- 
ars refrained from using nonstandard Arabic (section 4 below) because of 
the importance of “Arabness” and the Arabic language in their ethos (sec- 
tion 4.2 below). The trends of language use will be examined in tandem with 
one stylistic element—the incorporation of story-like reports with dialogues 
and direct speech in accounts of contemporary events?? in the historical nar- 
rative in chronicles. This will allow a more nuanced differentiation between 
trends of language use and style prevalent among chroniclers of the three 
aforementioned major groups of historians: those related to the military insti- 
tution, non-Shafii religious scholars, and Shafri religious scholars (section 5 
below). Finally, the survey will allow a reevaluation of Nasser Rabbat's obser- 
vation that conversations between mamlüks are reported in colloquial Arabic 


19  BythatImean historians' reports on their own time and not reports on past events taken 
from earlier sources. 
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as part of a deliberate negative representation of the mamlūks by Mamluk 
historians (section 6 below). It will also allow some general observations con- 
cerning language and style in works pertaining to history that were written 
by udabā”-kuttāb and language use in biographical dictionaries (section 6.1 
below). 


2 Historians Related to the Military Institution (Mamluks and 
Soldiers, and Descendants of Mamluks) 


There should be no doubt that almost all historians related to the military 
institution (group A in appendix A) allowed themselves to employ usages of 
nonstandard Arabic in a significant manner when describing contemporary 
events.?? [n fact, the only historian in this category that did not employ non- 
standard Arabic (at least not in any significant manner) is Baybars al-Mansuri 
(d. 725/1325), who, as a dawadar and chief of the chancery, was related to the 
insh@ tradition, which favors ornamented language, poetry, and rhymed prose 
in impeccable Arabic?! The nonstandard usages in the writings of members of 
this group appear in quoted dialogues or utterances in direct speech (mainly in 
the frame of story-like reports), as well as in the narrative line itself. Of course, 
some were more inclined toward such usages and some less. Roughly (and in 
an impressionistic manner) it is possible to divide the members of this group 
into three subgroups: 

1.  ALYusufi (d. 759/1358) and Ibn al-Dawadan, whose chronicles contain 
an abundance of story-like reports with dialogues in the description of 
contemporary events (in al-Yusufi’s chronicle it is hard to find what may 
be called a formal informative narrative line), are also, as a result, the 
most inclined to employ nonstandard Arabic, quantitatively and qualit- 
atively. 

2. Qarataày (d. after 708/1308), Baktash al-Fākhirī (d. 745/1344), al-Shujai (d. 
after 756/1356), Ibn Duqmaq (d. 809/1407), al-Malatī (d. 920/1514), and 
Ibn Iyās (d. ca. 930/1524) employ nonstandard usages extensively in the 
formal informative narrative line. Their chronicles, however, contain less 
story-like reports with dialogues or direct speech than the chronicles of 


20 See appendix A group A. 

21 See appendix A group A (exception); and see Haarmann, Quellenstudien 179; Irwin, Mam- 
luk history 163; Little, Historiography 423-4. On the inshā' tradition, see chapter1, footnote 
14 (3). 
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al-Yūsufī and Ibn al-Dawadari.2? As a result, it would seem that nonstand- 
ard usages in their writing are more restricted (especially qualitatively). 
3. Ibn Taghrībirdī (d. 874/1470) restricts nonstandard usages mainly to dia- 
logues or utterances in direct speech in story-like reports. 
It may be added that it would seem that Ibn Taghribirdi and Ibn al-Dawādārī 
were less inclined to employ nonstandard usages of Arabic in the formal narrat- 
ive line,?? and Qaratay was possibly less inclined to employ nonstandard usages 
of Arabic in quoted dialogues.?* 


3 Historians Who Were Religious Scholars: Hanbalis and Hanafis 


Among the historians related to Hanbali circles (group C in appendix A), it is 
clear that al-Yunini and al-Jazari were willing to employ nonstandard usages 
of Arabic in a significant manner when describing contemporary events,?* 
whether in dialogue quotations in the frame of story-like reports orin the more 
formal narrative line.?® As for al-Birzali (d. 739/1339), his chronicle is almost 
totally “deliterarized” and contains almost no story-like reports. This perhaps 


22 The chronicles of al-Shujāī and Qaratày seem to contain more dialogues or utterances in 
direct speech than the chronicles of Ibn Iyas and Ibn Dugmāg, which, in their turn, seem 
to contain more dialogues or direct speech than the chronicle of al-Malati. The chron- 
icle of Baktash al-Fakhiri does not seem to contain many dialogues or utterances in direct 
speech. 

23 On Ibn Taghrībirdī, see appendix A group A (mamlüks' descendants no. 3—footnote 178). 
On a vernacular poem incorporated in a story-like report, see Guo, Songs 189-90. As for 
Ibn al-Dawadari, in comparison to members of subgroup 2 it would seem that he was 
less inclined to employ nonstandard Arabic in the more formal informative narrative 
line; see also Haarmann, Quellenstudien 177-8. In contrast to Ibn Taghribirdi, however, 
he seems to be more inclined to employ nonstandard Arabic in story-like reports also out- 
side of dialogues; see, for example, Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz ix, 195-204 (195-7: informative 
accounts that are relatively clean of nonstandard usages. 198-204: a story-like report about 
the arrest of an amir which includes many dialogues with nonstandard usages of Arabic; 
however, some nonstandard usages are found outside the dialogues. See especially 200 
line 15—colloquial usages in dialogue [b- imperfect], line 17—annahum yabitü [standard, 
yabītūna] not in the dialogue but still in the frame of the story-like report); and see also 
ibid. ix, 210-6 (210-1: informative accounts in the beginning of the year 711/1311—2 that are 
relatively clean of nonstandard usages. 212-6: a story-like report with dialogues employing 
many nonstandard usages, mainly in dialogues but at times not [see 216 line 4—a double 
usage of the b- imperfect not in the frame of a dialogue]). 

24 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 179; Irwin, Mamluk History 164-5; and see appendix A group A 
(mamlüks no. 1—footnote 168). 

25 See appendix A group C nos. 1-2. 

26 Guo, Introduction 95. 
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partially accounts for the fact that there are hardly any usages of nonstandard 
Arabic in his chronicle. There is evidence, however, that he perhaps did not 
object to such usages in principle. In the rare cases in which his chronicle does 
contain story-like reports, we find within the reports some usages of nonstand- 
ard Arabic. 

Asforhistorians who were Hanafi religious scholars (group B in appendix A), 
it is clear that Ibn al-Furat (d. 807/1405) and Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. 900/1495) were 
willing to employ nonstandard usages of Arabic extensively when describing 
contemporary events, whether in dialogue quotations or in the more formal 
narrative line.?8 In accounts of his own time, Ibn al-Furat’s chronicle Ta’rikh 
al-duwal wa-l-muluk is full of usages of nonstandard Arabic. However, these 
accounts generally do not contain many story-like reports with dialogues or 
utterances in direct speech; thus, the usages of nonstandard Arabic are mainly 
found in the narrative line.2? This seems to be the case also with Inb@ al-hasr bi- 
abn@ al-'asr, Ibn al-Sayrafi's chronicle dedicated to his own time. However, Ibn 
al-Sayrafi apparently incorporated a few more story-like reports with dialogues 
or utterances in direct speech than Ibn al-Furat did.3% Typically, the nonstand- 
ard usages in the narrative line of Ibn al-Furat's and Ibn al-Sayrafi's chronicles 
are related to morphology or morphosyntax (i.e., case endings, mood endings, 
concord, genetive constructs, etc.) and not to vocabulary (words or expressions 
drawing on colloquial language). 

As for Ibn Tulün (d. 953/1546), it is clear that he allowed himself to employ 
some nonstandard usages of Arabic in his chronicle Mufakahat al-khillan ft 
hawadith al-zaman.?! Richard Hartmann concluded that “vulgar forms” are 
not uncommon in the autograph manuscript of a fragment of Mufakahat al- 
khillan and mentioned that, because of that, Ibn Tūlūn was criticized by his 
contemporaries. Except for orthography- or numeral-related usages, Hartmann 
mentioned that the absence of the accusative alif is very common and added 
that many of the usages described by Zetterstéen in the introduction to his 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Mamlūkensultane are occasionally also found in 
Mufakahat al-khillan.?? It would seem, however, that Ibn Tūlūn incorporated, 


27 See appendix A group C (exception: footnote 200); and see chapter 1 footnote 12. 

28 See appendix A group B nos. 1, 3. 

29 See chapter 1 at footnotes 48, 54. 

go For examples of story-like reports with dialogues (some containing usages of nonstandard 
Arabic), see Ibn al-Sayrafi, Inba’ 34 (especially at footnote 3), 130, 141-2, 146, 154-5. Note 
that normally, the editor of Inb@ al-hasr gives standardized versions in the body of the 
text and mentions the original nonstandard wording only in footnotes. 

31 See appendix A group B no. 4. 

32 Hartmann, Tübinger 103-4 (esp. 103 footnote 2). 
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in his chronicle, nonstandard usages of Arabic in a less conspicuous manner 
than the aforementioned Hanafi historians. Muhammad Mustafa, who edited 
the autograph manuscript examined by Hartmann, noted that the language of 
Ibn Tūlūn in Mufakahat al-khillan is in general standard (salim al-'ibara bi-sifa 
'amma), but sometimes colloquial expressions (ta'birat āmmiyya/mustalahāt 
Dimashgiyya asila) infiltrate his text.5? Indeed, in Mustafa's edition of Mufaka- 
hat al-khillan, nonstandard usages related to morphology or morphosyntax in 
the narrative line are not as numerous as in the chronicles of Ibn al-Furat and 
Ibn al-Sayrafi.?* On the other hand, in comparison with the chronicles of Ibn 
al-Furat and Ibn al-Sayrafi, expressions that seem to draw on colloquial vocab- 
ulary are more common in the narrative line.** Indeed, except for Hartmann, 


33 Ibn Tülün, Mufakahat, ed. M. Mustafa ii, 20; and see also Ibish, Ta’rikh 73. 

34 This is not to say that they are rare: 1) For the absence of the accusative alif, see, for 
example, Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. M. Mustafa i, 6 (see the editor's note in line 5). On 
the phenomenon in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 44 (no. 74); on the phenomenon 
in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Haarmann, Kanz 37; Zetterstéen, Beiträge 20. 2) For 
active participles of tertiae ya’ verbs appearing with a final yd? in indefinite forms of the 
nominative/genitive, see Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. M. Mustafa, 7 (editor's note in line 21). 
On this phenomenon in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 41 (no. 57); in Mamluk histori- 
ographical texts, see Brinner, Chronicle, xxiv. 3) For the -n of the sound masculine plural 
ending preserved in the construct, see Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. M. Mustafa i, 13 (editor's 
note in line 9), 31 (editor's note in line 8). On the phenomenon in Middle Arabic see Blau, 
Handbook 42 (no. 61); in Mamluk historiographical texts, see Zetterstéen, Beitrdge 21. 4) 
Imperfect forms in all moods may terminate with and without the ending n, see Ibn Tülün, 
Mufakahat, ed. M. Mustafa i, 29 (editor's note in line 12), 31 (line 11). On the phenomenon in 
Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 45 (no. 77). Such usages are found (perhaps somewhat 
more often) also in the narrative line in l'làm al-wara. For the absence of the accusative 
alif, see Ibn Tūlūn, I'lām 1n (line 14—as a khabar kana, the adjectives khafīf, thagīl, garīb, 
and ba'id appear without accusative alif), 113 (line 6—as a direct object, the noun mal 
appears without accusative alif). For sound masculine plurals in the obliquus instead of 
the casus rectus, see ibid. 108 (line 5—mukhtalifina instead of mukhtalifūna). On the phe- 
nomenon in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 44 (no. 74); in Mamluk historiographical 
texts, see Zetterstéen, Beiträge 21; Haarmann, Kanz 36. On the other hand, one finds nouns 
in the nominative when in standard Arabic they should have been in the accusative, see 
Ibn Tūlūn, [7am 109 (line 9—mountazirüna as a circumstantial adverb instead of muntazir- 
ina). 

35 See, for example, Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. K. al-Mansur 115,134 (employs the nonclassical 
verb ghawwasha ‘ald in the meaning of “reprimanded in shouting,” see Dozy, Takmilat vii, 
441); and see Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. K. al-Mansur 159, 223, 375 (the nonclassical verb 
ittaqa'a, apparently in the meaning of "clashed"); and see ibid. 179-80, 267-8 (the non- 
classical and colloquial az'ar in the meaning of “a brigand,’ and see Dozy, Takmilat v, 327; 
‘Abd al-Rahim, Mawsü'at i, 136; for az 'ar, see also Ibn Tūlūn, Tām 118); and see Ibn Tūlūn, 
Mufākahat, ed. K. al-Mansür 373 (the colloquial khashakhish, sing. khishkhāsh for "grave 
houses,” see ‘Abd al-Rahim, Mawsūat i, 850). 
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scholars who have made observations regarding the language of Ibn Tūlūn 
seem to have focused on his vocabulary that draws on colloquial language.3% 
This also seems to have been the emphasis of Ibn Tūlūn's contemporaries, who 
criticized him for incorporating colloquial expressions (a/faz) in his writing.?" 
Be that as it may, Ibn Tülün seems to be more inclined to employ nonstand- 
ard usages in the frame of quoted dialogues or utterances in direct speech 
that appear in story-like reports or anecdotes in Mufakahat al-khillan.?? Such 
reports with dialogues or utterances in direct speech are more common in 
Mufakahat al-khillan? than in the chronicles written by Ibn al-Furat and Ibn 
al-Sayrafi (at least in accounts of contemporary events). 

As for al-Ayni (d. 855/1451), in his own reports on contemporary events in 
his chronicle Tgd al-juman fi ta’rikh ahl al-zaman, he refrained from using non- 
standard Arabic.^? It may be added that in this part of his chronicle, story-like 
reports with dialogues are almost totally absent.*! There is evidence, however, 


36 The remarks made by Mustafa were mentioned above. Similar remarks were made by 
Muhammad Ahmad Dahman in his introduction to I'lam al-warā regarding Ibn Tülün's 
language in general. Dahman mentions that colloquial words or words that draw on col- 
loquial language (kalimāt 'ammiyya aw qariba min al-'ammiyya) sometimes infiltrate into 
his texts, see Ibn Tūlūn, I'lām 16; and see also Fück, Arabiyya 571 ("influenced by the local 
dialect, especially in vocabulary"). On the "peculiar language” in Mufakahat al-khillan, see 
Tritton, Review 54-5. 

37 Ibish, Tarīkh 78 (salaka fi mà awradahu alā tarīgat al-'awamm wa-alfāzihim). 

38 See, for example, Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. K. al-Mansür 15-16 (15 line 2: absence of a con- 
junction, khudh-ha instead of fa-khudh-hà; 15 lines 4—5: ésh and "broken" syntax that are 
typical of colloquial language; 15 line 21: absence of interrogative, which is typical of col- 
loquial language. For absence of interrogative see also ibid. 330 line 23); and see ibid. 24 
(lines 4—5: esh and a derivative of the verb raha in the meaning of “went [at any hour 
of the day]” which is typical of colloquial language, see Haarmann, Kanz 37); and see 
Ibn Tülün, Mufakahat, ed. K. al-Mansür 87 (line 19: fi ayna in the meaning of “where?” 
which is not typical of standard Arabic and perhaps reflects the colloquial fen; line 20: 
absence of interrogative); ibid. 145 (line 5: innā kunnā dhahabnā—repetition of pronouns 
typical of colloquial language; line 6: the colloquial az'ar in the meaning of *a brigand"; 
line 7: asyndetic subordinate object clause and/or imperfect plural masculine form in 
the indicative without the ending n—arādū yajrahūnī instead of arādū an yajrahūnī); 
ibid. 162 (line 22: imperfect masculine plural form in the indicative without the ending 
n—yugātilūnā instead of yugātilūnanā); ibid. 232 (lines 22-3: shortening of a long vowel 
in an unstressed syllable— jawari al-nā'ib, “the governor's slave girls” instead of jawārī 
al-nā'ib, and see chapter 1 footnote 39). 

39 For examples, see also Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. K. al-Mansür 31, 50, 106, 115, 218, 242-3, 
288, 292, 376—7, 392, 394, 406, 4n. 

40 See appendix A group B no. 2 (footnote 189). 

41  Inthe historical narrative of the years 824—7/1421—4, I came across two short dialogues; 
see al-‘Ayni, Tgd, ed. al-Qarmüt 152, 177. 
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that when describing past events, al-‘Ayni may have allowed himself to preserve 
some nonstandard usages employed by his quoted sources. Little observed 
that al-‘Ayni transformed al-Yūsufī's colloquial usages into standard Arabic.*? 
However, at least in a few cases, he preserved some of al-Yūsufī's nonstandard 
usages, mainly in the frame of quoted dialogues in story-like reports.^? More 
importantly, al-Ayni was accused by the Shāftī religious scholar Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) of quoting Ibn Duqmag without correcting his linguistic 
mistakes, and this was perhaps not merely propaganda, because there is evid- 
ence that al-Ayni actually preserved in the narrative line of Tgd al-juman some 
nonstandard usages of Ibn Duqmaq's Nuzhat al-anam.** Only further research 
will be able to determine if Ibn Hajar's accusations are correct and to what 
degree al-‘Ayni was willing to employ nonstandard usages of Arabic, and if such 
usages were the result of lack of attention. At this point, however, it seems reas- 
onable to assume that at least in accounts of past events, al-‘Ayni did not totally 
refrain from employing nonstandard usages of Arabic. 


4 Historians Who Were Religious Scholars: Shafi‘is 


As for historians who were Shāftī religious scholars (group E in appendix A), 
the trend is quite different.4 Almost all Shāfiī historians seem to have been 
trying consciously and systematically to refrain from nonstandard usages of 
Arabic. As far as I know, no modern scholar has observed that the Shafi‘t his- 
torians surveyed in appendix A employed nonstandard usages of Arabic, at 
least not in any significant manner (one exception will be mentioned below). 
Of course, every effort has its limits and sometimes, due to lack of attention, 
such nonstandard usages slipped into their writing.*%$ How important it was 


42 Little, Recovery 44; Analysis 260. 

43 See appendix A group B no. 2 (footnote 188). 

44 See appendix A group B no. 2 (footnote 189). 

45 It should be emphasized that the discussion here does not concern historians who were 
officially affiliated with the Shafi' school of law but specialized as udabā”-kuttāb. I discuss 
this group (group D in appendix A) in section 6.1 below. 

46 For some minor deviations from standard Arabic (mainly related to orthography) in al- 
Magrīzīs (d. 845/1442) draft notebooks, probably due to lack of attention and the speed 
of writing that are typical of drafts and notebooks, see Bauden, Maqriziana VIII 21-36; and 
see also, Maqriziana 11 84—6; and see appendix B (no. 2 at footnote 225) for an example of a 
deviation (lack of standardization of a quoted source) in al-Dhahabi's (d. 748/1348) Ta’rikh 
al-Islam; and see also appendix C (footnote 247) for an example of a deviation (lack of 
standardization of a quoted source) in Ibn Qadi Shuhba's (d. 851/1448) chronicle. 
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for Shafi historians to keep their language as clean as possible from non- 
standard usages of Arabic, and how much effort they put into achieving this 
goal, becomes clear when comparing Shafi'i historians’ quotations of earlier 
sources with the original texts. It soon becomes clear that Shafi‘l historians 
consistently standardized nonstandard usages of Arabic that were employed 
by the historians they quote, whether related to the military institution, to the 
Hanbali or Hanafi schools of law, or to the kuttab-udaba@ tradition (see espe- 
cially appendixes B and C).*7 The importance that Shafi'is ascribed to standard 
Arabic becomes clear also when realizing that accusations regarding improper 
usages of Arabic were always headed by Shafi‘is against historians of military, 
Hanbali, or Hanafi background, and never the other way around.*% Of course, 
accusations may be mere propaganda. However, even if only propaganda, it 
shows that the Shāfiīs aimed at constructing their image as guardians of the 
Arabic language. As far as we can tell at this point, however, the historians 
accused by the Shāfi'īs of employing nonstandard usages of Arabic, in fact, 
really did so (the case of al-‘Ayni should be further examined). Moreover, it 
seems that Shāfi'īs were making great efforts to keep their own theoretical 
standard also in practice. 

At times it is possible to see how Shafi' historians standardize nonstandard 
usages in sources used by them, whereas Ibn Taghribirdi, (a Hanafi) related to 
the military institution, preserves some of these usages (see table 2.1 below). 
The first example in table 2.1 is straightforward. It exemplifies how the Shafi 


47 The Shāfiī al-Dhahabi standardizes al-Jazari related to Hanbali circles (see appendix A 
group E no. 1; for a detailed comparison and discussion, see appendix B). The Shafi' Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373) standardizes al-Birzali related to Hanbali circles (see appendix A group 
E no. 2; and see appendix A group C footnote 200). The Shafi al-Maqrizi standardizes the 
military man al-Yūsufī and the Hanafi Ibn al-Furat (see appendix A group E no. 3; and see 
chapter 1 table 1.2 and footnote 48). The Shāfi'īs Ibn Qadi Shuhba/al-Ajlüni standardize 
the military man al-Shuja‘l (see appendix A group E no. 4 and footnote 212; for a detailed 
comparison, see appendix C). The Shāfiī Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani standardizes the adīb al- 
Safadi [d. 764/1363] (see appendix A group E no. 5; and see appendix A group D no. 2 
footnote 203; and see table 2.1 below). 

48 The Shafii al-Dhahabi accuses al-Jazarī related to Hanbali circles (see appendix A group 
E no. 1; and see appendix A group C no. 2). The Shafi Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani criticizes al- 
Yusufi and (the Hanafi) Ibn Duqmaq related to the military institution and the Hanafi 
al-Ayni (appendix A group E no. 5; appendix A group A [soldiers] no. 4; appendix A 
group A [mamlüks' descendants] no. 2; appendix A group B no. 2). The Shafi al-Sakhawi 
(d. 902/1497) criticizes (the Hanafis) Ibn Duqmaq and Ibn Taghribirdi related to the mil- 
itary institution and the Hanafis Ibn al-Furat and Ibn al-Sayrafi (see appendix A group E 
no. 7; appendix A group A [mamlüks' descendants] nos. 2, 3; appendix A group B nos. 1, 
3). The Shāfi'ī Musa b. Yusuf al-Ayyūbī al-Ansari (d. 1000/1592) criticizes the Hanafi Ibn 
Tülün (see appendix A group B no. 4). 
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TABLE 2.1 Trends of standardization 


1. Ibn Hajar—al-Safadi versus Ibn Taghribirdi—al-Safadi* 


al-Safadi, al-Waft al-Safadi, A‘yan al-‘asr 

e "P" úl le»: «Jā, eA y» sll J} lcd di 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al-saft Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-kamina 
04 VM dl la»: eA owl ól Iz: id d 


2. al-Magrīzī —(Ibn al-Furat?)—Ibn Duqmaq; versus Ibn Taghribirdi—Ibn 
Dugmāg; and versus Abū Hamid al-Maqdisi—Ibn Duqmaq 


Ibn Dugmāg, al-Nafha al-miskiyya> 
a^ do do E Hesu ER LA c» Os 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al-saft/al-Nujum al-zahirac 
PR eo SAL FoRo bu eal Gl Je 
Abū Hamid al-Maqdisi, Kitab Duwal al-Islam4 
" Sui Lily St ao) LA c» «Jūs 
al-Magrīzī, al-Sulūk/al-Khitat 


PEE M due 


(ip eas Ene: KHE un jd HI e 5l Y dl 


B 
En 


For references, see appendix A group D no. 2 (footnote 203). 
Ibn Duqmaq, Nafha 212. 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Vujūm xi, 60; Manhal iii, 42. 

Al-Maqdisi, Duwal 75. 

Al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 213. 

Al-Magrīzī, Khitat iv, 257-8. 


moan clc Em 


Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani standardizes al-Safadi (d. 764/1363), whereas Ibn Taghrī- 
birdi preserves al-Safadi's nonstandard usages (for details, see appendix A, 
group D, no. 2, footnote 203). 

The second example in table 2.1 is somewhat speculative; however, there 
is no doubt that the origin of the material is Duqmaqian. Considering what 
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we know about the sources of Ibn Taghribirdi and al-Magrizi (d. 845/1442) for 
events of the last quarter of the 8th /A4th century (the utterance in direct speech 
in the table is taken from a report on an event that took place in 775/1373), it is 
relatively safe to assume that Ibn Taghribirdi took the materials from Nuzhat 
al-anam* and that al-Magrīzīs text is of Duqmagian origin (Nuzhat al-anam); 
however, he probably took it from Ibn al-Furat.5° In Ibn Duqmaq’s text we find 
the expression “and arühu" (I will go), which employs the verb raha and repeats 
the pronoun, which are typical of colloquial language. Apparently, there is also 
a lack of concord between the subject sa'ir mamālīkī and the verb taküna.?! 
Ibn Taghribirdi preserves “and arühu" but bypasses the lack of gender concord 
by paraphrasing the sentence. Al-Magrīzī on the other hand gets rid of all the 
nonstandard usages in Ibn Duqmaq's text.5? The Shafi historian and religious 
scholar Abu Hamid al-Maqdisi (d. 888/1483) undoubtedly took the text directly 
from Ibn Duqmaq's al-Nafha al-miskiyya.5? Al-Maqdisi drops the repetition of 
the pronoun and bypasses the lack of gender concord; however, he preserves 
the verb raha. Al-Maqdisi’s language is in fact an exception to the general trend 


49 See Massoud, Chronicles 62. 

50 See chapter 1 footnotes 47—53. 

51 On lack of gender concord in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 46 (no. 82). 

52 It has been generally noted (without giving examples) that in the Khitat al-Maqrizi 
employed nonstandard usages of Arabic, see Rizq Salim, al-Adab 21. However, here we 
see that in the Khitat al-Maqrizi standardizes materials of apparently Dugmāgian ori- 
gin. There is also evidence that al-Magrīzī standardized in the Khitat materials from 
al-Yusufi: compare the report on ganātir al-siba‘ in al-Magrīzī, Khitat iii, 26031 with al- 
Yusufi, Nuzhat 264—5. Trends of standardization in the Khitat, however, should be further 
examined. 

53 | Compare Ibn Dugmāg, Nafha 212 (lines 1-7) with al-Maqdisi, Duwal 75 (lines 5-1). Al- 
Maqgdisi standardizes most of the nonstandard usages in al-Nafha al-miskiyya (see foot- 
notes 1-2 in Ibn Duqmaq, Nafha 212, where the editor mentions what the standard form 
should have been, and compare with al-Magdisīs text). However, he preserves some of 
the nonstandard usages. Haarmann thought that in the account of events of the Mam- 
luk period in Kitab Duwal al-Islam, al-Maqdisi relied heavily on al-Maqrizi, who was his 
teacher (and on Ibn Taghribirdi); see Haarmann’s introduction in al-Magdisī, Duwal 45— 
53. Moreover, according to Haarmann, al-Maqdisi allowed himself to transform the lan- 
guage of al-Magrīzī into colloquial language —"al-Magrīzīs correct Arabic is elegantly 
transformed into colloquial Arabic”; see Haarmann, al-Maqrizi 158. I cannot elaborate on 
it in the scope of this paper, however, most of the accounts of events of the Turkish period 
of the Mamluk Sultanate in Kitab Duwal al-Islam are in fact word-for-word quotations of 
al-Nafha al-miskiyya, which makes up the backbone of extensive parts of Kitab Duwal al- 
Islam. Al-Maqdisi standardizes many of the nonstandard usages in al-Nafha al-miskiyya 
but keeps many other nonstandard usages. He is by no means turning al-Maqrizi's stand- 
ard Arabic into colloquial language. 
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of standardization exhibited by historians who were Shafi‘ religious scholars.* 
As Haarmann has argued, however, al-Maqdisi was far from being a typical reli- 
gious scholar and historian. After being ridiculed by his colleagues who did 
not consider him intelligent enough, he wrote a treatise, praising the Mamluk 
rulers and criticizing his fellow ‘ulama’. His case is perhaps more a matter for 
the psychologist than the linguist.** 


44 Some Notes on Language Use in Drafts and Diaries/Journals, and on 
the Level of Religious Education of the Historians 

Before concluding that the trend of standardization was specifically typical 
of Shāfiīs, three factors should be taken into consideration: the status of the 
manuscripts upon which the linguistic observations are based, the genre of 
the treatises, and the level of the authors. One would expect more usages of 
nonstandard Arabic in drafts or unedited diary-like records written on a daily 
basis without much revision.56 Among the historians who were Hanafi reli- 
gious scholars, Ibn al-Furat's chronicle is, in fact, a draft manuscript?" and 
Ibn Tūlūn's Mufakahat al-khillan consists mainly of diary entries.59 There is no 
evidence that Ibn Tūlūn edited or revised the diary-like material.5? However, 
it has been suggested that the diary material in Mufakahat al-khillan starts, in 
fact, in 921/1515,9? and nonstandard usages are found in this work also before 
that year. As for drafts of Shafii religious scholars, in the autograph draft note- 
books of al-Magrīzī, Bauden found only some minor deviations from standard 
Arabic (mainly related to orthography), probably due to lack of attention and 
the speed of writing that are typical of drafts and notebooks.9! In the autograph 
draft of Izhar al-‘asr, the chronicle of al-Biqa (d. 885/1480), which has diary- 
or journal-like qualities, no conspicuous usages of nonstandard Arabic have 
been observed.®? This seems to be the case also with the autograph draft of 


54 See appendix A group E (exception - footnote 219). 

55 Haarmann, Rather 61-77 (esp. 71-2). It may also be noted that his historical works are only 
partially subjugated to the annalistic traditional form. 

56 On unedited diary records, see Wollina, Ibn Tawq 343-7 (esp. 345); and see also Coner- 
mann and Seidensticker, Remarks 121-7. 

57 See appendix A group B no. 1. 

58  Conermann, Ibn Tülün 131; Hirschler, Islam 283. 

59  Conermann, Ibn Tülün 131. 

60 Ibid. On Ibn Tüluns revision of materials prior to this date, see the editor's introduction 
in Ibn Tūlūn, Mufakahat, ed. M. Mustafa ii, 16-8. 

61 Bauden, Maqriziana VIII 21-36; and see also, Maqriziana 11 84—6. 

62 See appendix A group Eno. 6. On the diary-like qualities of Izhar al-‘asr, see Guo, al-Bigāīs 
132; Tales 119; but see Wollina, Ibn Tawq 345 (at footnote 48). 
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Inb@ al-ghumr, the chronicle of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani dedicated to his life- 
time.5? In contrast, a substantial number of nonstandard usages of Arabic 
may be found in the autograph draft of the chronicle of Ibn Qadi Shuhba 
(d. 851/1448). These, however, were in all likelihood parts of word-for-word quo- 
tations of selected sources used by Ibn Qadi Shuhba, which he intended to 
standardize in the fair copy, and they were eventually standardized by his stu- 
dent under his supervision.9^ Similarly, we find in al-Dhahabīs (d. 748/1348) 
autograph manuscript of a selection of reports from al-Jazari's chronicle (al- 
Mukhtar min Tarīkh Ibn al-Jazari) almost word-for-word quotations, which 
preserve some nonstandard usages of al-Jazari. These reports were used by al- 
Dhahabi as raw material, some of which were later incorporated into his histor- 
ical works, however, not before being standardized (see appendix B, especially 
at footnotes 226-8). In comparison to the abovementioned drafts of Shafi 
historians, in the draft of the chronicle of the Hanafi Ibn al-Furāt, the non- 
standard usages are far more numerous and seem to reflect the language of 
Ibn al-Furat himself and not necessarily the language of the sources he is quot- 
ing. 

And what about the level of religious scholars? Perhaps the Shafi‘ religious 
scholars refrained from employing nonstandard usages of Arabic because they 
were highly educated, and not specifically because they were Shafi'is?65 After 
all, al-Maqdisi, the only Shaft religious scholar employing nonstandard usages 
of Arabic in a conspicuous manner, cannot be considered a high-level religious 
scholar. Among the Hanafi religious scholars, Ibn al-Furat and Ibn al-Sayrafi 
perhaps cannot be considered high-level religious scholars. Notwithstanding 
this, the fact that the relatively highly educated Hanbali al-Yunini and Hanafi 
Ibn Tūlūn, and possibly also the highly educated Hanafi al-‘Ayni, allowed them- 
selves to employ nonstandard usages of Arabic suggests that specifically Shāfrīs 


63 On the draft, see the editor's introduction in Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, Inbā' i, 23. Nonstand- 
ard usages seem to be rare. Interestingly, in one of the manuscripts of this work in the 
possession of his student al-Bigāī, one such usage was remarked and corrected in the 
margins, suggesting that the aim of Shafi'is was to avoid such usages as much as possible; 
see ibid. iv, 22 (footnote 4). 

64 See appendix A group E no. 4 (footnote 212); and see appendix C. Ibn Qadi Shuhba is 
known to have gathered a selection (muntaqa) of reports from the chronicles of Ibn al- 
Furat and Ibn Duqmàq, some of which were later incorporated in his historical works; see 
Massoud, Chronicles 35, 83. 

65 Andsee the remarks of Thomas Bauer and Thomas Herzog that “highly educated" or “high- 
brow” ulama (they are not referring to historians specifically) avoided colloquial genres 
in order to not endanger their reputation and saw in the flawless mastering of Arabic 
grammar a means to differentiate themselves from lesser-educated aspirants; see Bauer, 
Misunderstandings 110; Herzog, Mamluk 145. 
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refrained from nonstandard usages of Arabic as a mechanism of social distinc- 
tion and as a way to emphasize their “Arabness,’ mainly in opposition to foreign 
Hanafi scholars.56 


4.2 The Importance of Arabness and the Arabic Language for the 
Shafi'ts 

In Mamluk biographical dictionaries dedicated to prominent contemporary 
persons, roughly 30-40% of religious scholars identified as Shāfiīs have an 
Arab tribal nisba or (less commonly) a nisba that traces their origin to a prom- 
inent Arab historical figure.9" The percentage is similar in most Mamluk bio- 
graphical dictionaries dedicated exclusively to Shafi‘ scholars. R.K. Jaques has 
noted that in Ibn Qadi Shuhba's biographical dictionary dedicated to Shāfiī 
scholars (Tabagāt al-Shafr'iyya), tribal affiliation is mentioned in 31% of the 
biographical entries.58 However, according to my count, in biographical entries 
of Shāfiīs, who died in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, an Arab nisba is 
mentioned in roughly 4096 of the biographical entries. In Ibn Kathir's (d. 774/ 
1373) Tabagāt al-Shafi'iyya, in biographical entries of Shafi‘is who died in the 
years 651—710/1253-13n, an Arab nisba is mentioned in roughly 45% of the 
entries. In Taj al-Din al-Subki’s (d. 771/370) Tabagāt al-Shāfi'iyya al-kubra, in 
biographical entries of Shāfi'īs who died in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centur- 
ies, an Arab nisba is mentioned in roughly 25% of the biographical entries.9? 


66  Inthis context, see also Levanoni, Who were 74—6; Supplementary 155-6. 

67  Inal-Safadi's Ayan al-‘asr and in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s al-Durar al-kamina almost 30 96 
of the Shāfiīs have a nisba indicating an Arab origin. In the first seven volumes of Ibn 
Taghribirdi's al-Manhal al-safi, almost 40 96 of the Shāfiīs have a nisba indicating an Arab 
origin. It should be made clear that the actual percentage of Shafi‘is who had (or at least 
claimed to have) Arab origin was probably somewhat higher. I have restricted myself to 
counting nisbas in specific sources and did not combine information from all sources, nor 
did I thoroughly examine the origin of scholars mentioned in biographical dictionaries. 
Some prominent Shafi' scholars are mentioned in some sources with an Arab nisba and 
in other sources without that nisba. It is quite possible that in their cases, it was suffi- 
cient to mention only their lineage and “family name” which were known to have been 
connected to an Arab origin. For example, members of the Subki family are sometimes 
identified as Khazrajīs or Ansaris but at other times simply as Subkis. In his Tabagāt al- 
Shāfi'iyya al-kubrā, Taj al-Din al-Subki himself identifies his family members simply as 
Subkis; however, in the biographical entry of his grandfather, he mentions that he found 
in his writings that the tribes in the area of al-Subkiyya (ma'ashir al-Subkiyya) are Ansaris; 
see al-Subki, Tabaqat x, 91. 

68 Jaques, Authority 263. 

69 X Al-Subki, as mentioned, does not mention a tribal nisba in biographical entries of his fam- 
ily members. According to Jaques, Ibn Qadi Shuhba's interest in tribal affiliation seems to 
be untypical for Shafil Tabagāt texts and is more typical of history works; see ibid. 263- 
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In contrast, only roughly 10-15 % of religious scholars identified as Hanafis in 
Mamluk biographical dictionaries dedicated to prominent contemporary per- 
sons have an Arab niísba."? On the other hand, in these dictionaries about 30— 
40% of the Hanafis have a non-Arab ethnic nisba, or geographical nisba, sug- 
gesting an origin in Iran and its contiguous areas, Transoxiana, the Indian sub- 
continent, Central Asia, and Anatolia.”! Only roughly 15% of religious scholars 
identified as Hanbalis in Mamluk biographical dictionaries dedicated to prom- 
inent contemporary persons have an Arab nisba,” although only approxim- 
ately 7% of them have a non-Arab ethnic nisba or geographical nisba, 
suggesting an origin in the aforementioned areas.”% Thus, it would seem that 


4. Among the Mamluk Shāfi ī Tabagāt works, Jaques mentions the works of al-Subki and 
al-Isnawi (d. 772/1370) but does not mention Ibn Kathir's work. According to Jaques, al- 
Isnawi mentions tribal affiliation in only 696 of biographical entries and al-Subki in less 
than 1096 of the biographical entries. According to my count, however, al-Subki mentions 
Arab nisba in roughly 20% of the biographical entries and, as mentioned, in roughly 25% 
of biographical entries of Shāfi īs who died in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries. It thus 
seems that, at least with respect to Mamluk Shafi Tabagāt works, the exception is not Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba but rather al-Isnawi, who does not tend to mention tribal nisbas and focuses 
on geographical nisbas. 

70  Inal-Safadis Ayān al-‘asr about 1096 of the Hanafis have a nisba indicating an Arab ori- 
gin; in Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānīs al-Durar al-kamina about 1596; in the first seven volumes of 
Ibn Taghrībirdīs al-Manhal al-saft about 12%. 

71  Inal-Safadi's A‘yan al-‘asr and in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s al-Durar al-kamina about 30%. 
In the first seven volumes of Ibn Taghribirdi’s al-Manhal al-saft about 40%. In compar- 
ison, in these dictionaries only 10-15% of Shāfi'īs have a non-Arab ethnic nisba or geo- 
graphical nisba suggesting an origin in the aforementioned areas. Moreover, among the 
Shāfiīs with foreign geographical nisbas, some scholars are also, at times, identified by 
an Arab tribal nisba, or are known to have been Arab, and/or are known to have been 
born in the territories of the Mamluk Sultanate. On foreign scholars who migrated to 
Cairo during the Mamluk period, many of them Hanafis, see Petry, Civilian 61—77, 154— 
7. 

72  Inal-Safadi's Ayān al-‘asr and in the first seven volumes of Ibn Taghribirdi's al-Manhal al- 
saft about 1596. In Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's al-Durar al-kamina about 1296. The percentage 
is similar in Mamluk biographical dictionaries dedicated exclusively to Hanbalis. In Ibn 
Rajab's (d. 795/1393) al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabaqat al-Hanābila tribal affiliation is mentioned in 
about 1596 of the biographical entries of Hanbalis who died in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th 
centuries. It should be noted that biographical dictionaries dedicated exclusively to Han- 
balis give much more room for Iraqi scholars that are not mentioned in Mamluk biograph- 
ical dictionaries dedicated to contemporary prominent persons, which normally focus on 
Mamluk scholars. 

73  Inal-Safadi's A‘yan al-‘asr about 6%. In Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's al-Durar al-kāmina about 
796. In the first seven volumes of Ibn Taghribirdi's al-Manhal al-safi about 896. Such nis- 
bas are mentioned in about 796 of the biographical entries of Hanbalis who died in the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries in Ibn Rajab's al-Dhayl ala Tabaqat al-Hanabila. 
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Shāftīs emphasized their "Arabness" and considered it an important element 
of their collective identity.” 

Shafi'is took pride in their eponym's Arab descent, and more specifically 
his Qurashi, and even Hashimi-Mutallibi, descent. As has been shown by Ella 
Landau-Tasseron, starting from the 3rd/g9th century, Muhammad b. Idris al- 
ShāfiTs (d. 204/820) followers emphasized his meritorious descent as part of 
their efforts to construct his legitimacy and authority as a jurist, whereas his 
opponents tried to deny this descent in order to defame him.” Importantly, 
Shāftī religious scholars of the Mamluk period, among them historians, were 
actively participating in this discourse. In Manāgib al-Shafi't literature or bio- 
graphies dedicated to al-Shafi during the Mamluk period, Shāfiī religious 
scholars preserve the image of their eponym as a Qurashi and Mutallibi and 
“a cousin of the Prophet" (ibn 'amm Rasūl Allah).’® His affiliation with the 
Prophet's clan and his noble descent (sharaf nasabihi) is considered as one of 
his merits ( fada'il)."" He is said to have had the intelligence of the Qurashis 
(Qurashi al-‘aql).’8 He is described as a leading religious scholar from Quraysh 
(imam "alim min Quraysh|imam Qurashi), and this descent is used to claim his 
superiority over other religious scholars.7? Thus, it is not surprising that Shāfrīs 
took pride in Qurashi descent?? and even used it to construct their authority. 
As has been noted by Jaques, in his Tabaqat al-Shāfi'iyya, Ibn Qadi Shuhba was 
arguing that his meritorious Qurashi descent is an important part of his author- 
ity as a jurist.?! 

Al-Shāfi'ī, who, according to some traditions, was born in Yemen, is said to 
have been sent to Mecca by his mother because she wanted him to be like 
his family and was afraid that living in Yemen would blur the quality of his 
descent (ilhaq bi-ahlika fa-takūna mithlahum fa-innī akhāfu an yughlaba ‘ala 


74 Among the Hanafis, the non-Arab element was strong. The fact that Hanbalis normally do 
not have a non-Arab nisba but are still represented by Arab nisbas much less than Shafi‘is 
suggests that using an Arab nisba was not necessarily a matter of social background but 
a matter of ideology. However, one should consider also a regional factor: Most Mamluk 
Shāfiī religious scholars in biographical dictionaries are Egyptians whereas most Mamluk 
Hanbalis are Syrian. 

75 Landau-Tasseron, Cyclical 100-2; and see also Ali, Imam 68. 

76 Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 60-1; Tabagāt i, 18-9 (his mother is said to have been of the Azd 
tribe, which is the "source" of all Arabs [ jurthümat al-Arab]); and see also Ibn Qudàma 
al-Maqdisi, Manāgib 104 (shagīg Rasūl Allah fi nasabihi wa-sharikuhu fi hasabihi). 

77 Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 126; Ibn Hajar, Manāgib 29, 102. 

78  IbnKathir Manāgib 148; Ibn Hajar, Manāgib 83, 95. 

79 Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 138; Ibn Hajar, Manāgib 39; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 64-5. 

80 See for example Ibn Fadl Allah al-Umari, Masālik 156. 

81 Jaques, Authority 258-66. 
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nasabika).s? Al-Shafi is said to have stayed with Arab (Bedouin) tribes from 
childhood and to have learned their poetry and language for 20 years. Accord- 
ing to several traditions, al-Shafi stayed with the tribe of Hudhayl, considered 
to be the most eloquent among the Arab tribes (afsah al-'Arab).83 His descent 
from the Prophet's clan (bayt al-nubuwwa) and his upbringing among the Arab 
tribes explains why he was the most knowledgeable in the Arab science of 
physiognomy ( firāsa), poetry (shir), the battles of the Arabs (ayyam al-Arab), 
and the genealogy of the Arabs (ansāb).$* During the Mamluk period, the focus 
that Shāfiīs put on Arab genealogy is also illustrated by the dominant role they 
played (at least in Egypt) in the production of treatises on the genealogy of 
Arab tribes. Probably the most conspicuous examples are Nihayat al-arab ft 
marifāt qaba'il al-Arab and Qala'id al-juman fi l-ta rif bi-qaba'il Arab al-zaman, 
written by Abu l-Abbas al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418),55 and al-Bayan wa-Lirāb 
amman fi Ard Misr min qaba'il al-ATab, written by al-Magrīzī.56 Interestingly, in 
the introduction, al-Maqrizi dedicates the treatise to his Arab kinsmen (abna? 
jinsī).87 


82 Ibn Kathir, Tabaqat i, 19. 

83 Ibid., Manāgib 72-3; Tabagāt i, 21; and see also Ibn Qudàma al-Maqdisi, Manaqib 122. 

84 Ibn Hajar, Manāgib 97 (he knew the genealogy of men and women), 104, 105 (experts of 
poetry came to consult him); Ibn Kathir, Tabaqat i, 2—3; Manāgib 203-4, 208, and see also 
169; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 52-3, 60, 70, 73, 81-2; Ibn Qudàma al-Maqdisi, Manāgib 
119-20. On poetry written by al-Shāfi ī, see for example Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 49-51. 

85 See Bauden, Like 200-3; Brockelmann, History 142-3. 

86 See al-Maqrizi, Rasá'il 123-54. Note that al-Maqrizi authored a general history of human- 
ity that dedicated an important place to the genealogy of the Prophet and the Arabs 
(Kitab al-Khabar ‘an al-bashar fi ansab al-Arab wa-nasab sayyid al-bashar). In this treat- 
ise, al-Maqrizi puts emphasis on the importance of the Arabs (and their language), extolls 
their superiority, and in fact, suggests that the Arabs (and Quraysh in particular) are 
the only ones entitled to power in Islam; see Ghersetti, Language 145-6. To these may 
be added Nihayat al-arab fi marifat ansab al-‘Arab, the work of the Shāfi ī Najm al-Din 
Muhammad al-Qalqashandi (d. 876/1471), the son of Abū l-Abbas al-Qalqashandi, which 
is an imitation (in fact, an appropriation) of his father's work; see Bauden, Like 200— 
3, 214; Brockelmann, History 143; and Qaba'il al-Khazraj and Qaba'il al-Aws attributed to 
the Shafi ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. Khalaf al-Dumyati (d. 705/1306); see al-Safadi, Ayān iii, 180; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal vii, 372; al-Zarkali, Alam iv, 169—70; al-Babani, Hadiyyat i, 631. 
According to al-Bābānī, the Shafi Egyptian scholar Badr al-Din Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
Ayyüb (d. 866/1461), known as al-sharif al-nassaba, composed a treatise on the geneao- 
logy of Arab tribes entitled al-Jawhar al-maknün fī l-qaba'il wa-l-butün; see ibid. i, 286. 
This, however, seems to be a mistake stemming from the fact that a treatise by that name 
was written by Muhammad b. As‘ad al-Jawwani (d. 588/1192), also known as al-sharīf al- 
nassāba; see al-Magrīzī, Khitat iv, 351-2. 

87 Al-Magrīzī, Rasā'il 125. 
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Most important to the discussion at hand, the Shafi tradition puts emphasis 
on al-Shafi‘l’s superior competence in the Arabic language. Before surveying 
the Shafi tradition, it should be mentioned that in his Risāla, al-Shafi himself 
was arguing that "God had sent down His Quran in Arabic, the mother-tongue 
of His Prophet" and "granted Muhammad—alone among humans—a com- 
prehensive and perfect command of the language.”®* Arabic is perceived as a 
“sacral” and superior linguistic medium.3? Part of the genius of the Arabic lan- 
guage is that it is frequently ambiguous.?? This ambiguity "ensures a role for 
interpreters steeped in Arabic" and accounts for al-ShāftTs insistence on “the 
centrality of linguistic expertise for interpretation," his concern for nuances of 
the Arabic language, and his deep interest in words and language.?! Possibly, 
al-Shafi even claimed that Arabs are superior to non-Arabs when he offered 
a theory of “divinely sanctioned ethno-linguistic superiority" and asserted that 
“(t]he people most entitled to superiority in regard to language are those whose 
language is the language of the Prophet,"?? implying that “all Muslims have 
an unconditional obligation to learn Arabic at the level of a native speaker" 
and that *non-Arabic speakers were not directly addressed by the Quran." Such 
assertions were rejected by Hanafi (non-Arab) jurists.?% 

Manāgib al-Shafit and Shāfrī biographical literature written during the 
Mamluk period give a prominent place to al-Shāfi Ts competence in the Arabic 
language (al-mahara fi lughat al-‘Arab), which is linked to his noble descent and 
him being a relative of the Prophet (sharaf al-nasab/nasīb Rasūl Allah/qara- 
batihi min Rasul Allah).9^ A|-Shafi is said to have been of Arab character 
and to have spoken an Arabic mother tongue (Arabi al-nafs ‘Arabi al-lisan).95 
Al-Shafi is said to have been acknowledged as the most eloquent person 
( fasth/afsah/afsah lisän) by his contemporaries.°® He is also said to have been 
the most knowledgeable in the Arabic language (lisān al-Arab).?" The level 
of his Arabic was so high that when he wrote his books, he had to lower it 


88 Burton, Abū Ubaid 21. 

89 Lowry, Preliminary 509 (footnote 7); and see also Ali, Imam 67. 

go Burton, Abū Ubaid 22. 

91 Ali, Imam 67-8; and see Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 52-3. 

92 Ali, Imam 67-8. 

93 Lowry, Preliminary 517. 

94 Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, Manāgib 29, 101; Ibn Kathir, Manaqib 165; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Man- 
āgib 20; and see Ali, Imam 68. 

95  IbnKathir Manāgib 207; Tabagāt i, 53; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Manāgib 96. 

96 Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 143, 146, 205, 207; Tabagāt i, 22, 37, 52-3; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Man- 
āgib 78-9, 86, 9o, 97, 101; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 32, 72-3. 

97  IbnQadiShuhba, Manāgib 70, and see also 66. 
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down so that the people would understand him.? His contemporaries, among 
them experts of the Arabic language, agreed that he was a master ( faylasūf) 
of language (lugha) and an authority in linguistic matters (kalam al-Shafit 
fi Llugha hujjalmimman twkhadhu ‘anhu al-lughalimam ft l-lugha|hujja fi l- 
nahw).9? Experts in the Arabic language (ahl al-‘Arabiyya) came to consult him 
in matters related to the Arabic language.!°° Experts of the Arabic language 
who spent a long time with him are said to have reported that he never spoke 
ungrammatical Arabic ([ahna).!?! It is said that when someone read to al-Shāfi ī 
and made a mistake in Arabic (lahana), al-Shafi became troubled.!9? Al-Shāfi ī 
is reported to have said that the people became ignorant only because they 
moved away from the language of the Arabs (kalam al-‘Arab/lisan al-'Arab).193 
And one last anecdote: It is reported that al-Shafi1 related that when he was 
still a young boy, he saw the Prophet in a dream. The Prophet asked him who 
he was, and al-Shafi replied that he was a member of the Prophet's family (min 
rahtika). The Prophet asked al-Shāfi ī to approach him and then took his saliva 
and rubbed it over al-Shafii’s tongue, mouth, and lips and told him that he 
may leave and that now he was blessed. Since that day, al-Shafi1 never made 
another mistake in Arabic ( fa-mà adhkuru anni lahantu).!°* It has been noted 
by Jaques that the Shafi1 Manāgib literature constructed a hagiographic vis- 
ion of al-Shāfi ī that mimics the story of Muhammad's life.!05 This anecdote is 
perhaps a reminder of the opening and purification of Muhammad's heart and 
his initiation into Prophethood. The changing of bodily fluids suggests, in fact, 
that the two became one. After his speech organs were rubbed by the Prophet's 
saliva, al-Shafi acquired the Prophet's perfect command of the Arabic lan- 
guage.!°6 Given this Shafi1 mythos and ethos, and given the fact that Shafi 


98 Ibid. 51; Ibn Qudama al-Maqdisi, Manāgib ug. 

99 Ibn Kathir, Manaqib 154, 207; Tabagāt i, 40; Ibn Hajar, Manaqib 85, 96, and see also 102-3; 
Ibn Qudàma al-Maqdisi, Manāgib 119, 131; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 32, 51, 60, 81. 

100 Ibn Hajar, Manāgib 105; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 60. 

101 Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 206; Tabagāt i, 53; Ibn Hajar, Manāgib 96; Ibn Qudama al-Maqgdisi, 
Manāgib 116; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 32, 73. 

102 Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 208; Ibn Hajar, Manaqib n5. 

103 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 51-2. 

104 Ibid. 60. 

105 For example, al-Shāfi ī is described as member of the tribe of Quraysh and the Prophet's 
clan, and his father is said to have died when he was young, see Jaques, Other 159; and see 
also Ali, Imam 110-1. 

106 In another anecdote (if I understand it correctly), it is said that whoever meets al-Shafi 
will think that the Quran was sent down in his (i.e., al-ShāfiT's) language, see Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, Manaqib 71-2. 
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historians were actively participating in its preservation, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that Shafi historians would refrain as much as possible from nonstandard 
usages of Arabic.!07 

Manaqib, or biographical literature, of other schools of law do not put 
emphasis on their eponyms' competence in Arabic (atleast not in the manner 
or intensity of the Shafi tradition). The Shafi tradition polemicizes with other 
schools when it has their eponyms acknowledge al-ShāfiT's authority and elo- 
quence in the Arabic language.!?? A special place, however, is reserved for the 
non-Arab Abū Hanifa (d.150/767) and his followers. The Shafi‘ tradition claims 
that al-Shafi1 was an expert in Arabic because he was an Arab (tawahhada 
al-Shafit bi-l-lugha li-annahu min ahliha), whereas Abu Hanīfa could not be 
blamed for any mistakes he made in Arabic because he was not an Arab (kana 
khārijan min aL-lugha).? It is reported that when someone claimed that the 
followers of Abū Hanifa were eloquent, al-Shāfrī started reciting poetry verses, 
boasting of his eloquence and degrading his opponents.!!? In Hanafi Manāgib 
(or biographical) literature written during the Mamluk period, one senses a 
defensive or apologetic tone. Al-Kardarī (d. 827/1424), for example, rejects the 
Shaft claim that because al-Shafi1 was a Qurashi from the Prophet's family 
and because he was more knowledgeable in the Arabic language he had greater 
authority as a scholar. Al-Kardari mentioned that even the Qurashis benefited 
from the knowledge of non-Arabs (mawali).!! Some tried to claim that Abu 
Hanifa was of Arab origin; however, even Hanafīs did not accept this view.!!? 
Normally, the Hanafi tradition maintained that Abū Hanifa was a descendant 
of a freed slave; however, some claimed that he was of non-Arab free origin, and 
others have ascribed to him a noble Persian descent.!? Most importantly, the 
Hanafi tradition claims that the accusations that Abü Hanifa did not master the 
grammar of the Arabic language were not correct. Still, in chapters enumer- 


107 It may be mentioned here that Mamluk Shafi'i religious scholars, among them historians, 
were dominant in the field of tashif (misreading). All treatises on this subject written dur- 
ing the Mamluk period that were surveyed by Konrad Hirschler were written by Shāfiīs, 
see Hirschler, Written 92. 

108 On Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), see for example Ibn Kathir, Manāgib 154, 207; Ibn 
Hajar, Manāgib 85-6; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manaqib 66; on Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), see 
for example Ibn Kathir, Manaqib 207-8. Abü Hanifa (d. 150/767), who died in the same 
year al-Shafi' was born, could not have met him. 

109 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Manāgib 81. 

110 Ibid. 49-50. 

111 AlKardari, Manāgib 56. 

112 Al Dimashqi Ugūd 56-7. 

113 See Ibid. 53-7; Ibn Abi l-Waf2' al-Qurashi, al-Jawahir i, 49—53. 

114 Al-Dimashgī, Ugūd 167. 
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ating his merits in general ( jumal min makarim akhlaqihi), knowledge of the 
Arabic language is not mentioned. On the other hand, knowledge of Persian is 
mentioned.!5 Therefore, it is not surprising that non-Shafi religious scholars 
who were historians, and more specifically Hanafis, felt less restricted by the 
norms of standard Arabic. 


5 Language and Style in Mamluk Chronicles 


At this point, it is possible to make two more general remarks regarding lan- 
guage and style in Mamluk chronicles. Hasan Habashi (followed by Carl Petry) 
has posited a so-called “Cairo narrative style,” which may be characterized as 
“a blending of colloquial and formal language unique to the second half of 
the gth/15th century" and represented by Ibn Iyàs.!6 According to Habashi 
and Petry, the first representative of this style was Ibn al-Sayrafī.!!” As noted 
by Haarmann, however, the term "Cairo narrative style," as specifically charac- 
teristic of the second half of the gth/15th century, is not appropriate, because 
“many sources of earlier times employ this amalgamation of the vernacular and 
fushā”!!$ Guo mentioned Ibn al-Dawadan as “just another example of this phe- 
nomenon”! and noted that it is typical of Egyptian historians related to the 
military institution in general.!2° Guo concluded that “the enterprise of Ibn Iyas 
... may better be placed within this long list of non-Arab Mamluk intelligent- 
sia’ whose linguistic and ethnic background must have had some influence on 
their language and style.!?! As our survey has shown, not only is “the blending 
of colloquial and formal language" not specifically characteristic of the second 
part of the gth/15th century, it is also not specifically characteristic of Egyptian 
historians, or even historians related to the military institution. We have seen 
that usages of nonstandard Arabic are typical of Egyptian historians related to 
the military institution (Baybars al-Mansürn being the exception), and of non- 
Shāftī religious scholars in general (al-Birzali and al-‘Ayni possibly being the 


115 Ibid. 275. 

116 Guo, Mamluk 41; and see also, Introduction 96 (footnote 60). 

117 Ibn al-Sayrafi, Inbà 17-21 (esp. 20); Petry, Protectors 6. 

118 Haarmann, Review of Twilight 637 (footnote 2). 

119 Guo, Mamluk 41. 

120 Ibid. 43. 

121 Ibid. And see Guo's remarks concerning the debate about the existence of a so-called 
“Egyptian School,” and his emphasis on differences in background and life experience and 
on the complex background of Egyptian historians in contrast to the more homogenous 
background of their Syrian counterparts, ibid. 29-30, 37—41. 
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exceptions),?? but untypical of Shafi? religious scholars in general (al-Maqdisi 
being the exception).!?3 Therefore, language by itself cannot be a differentiat- 
ing criterion of an “Egyptian style”!?+ not even of a “military-related Egyptian 
style.”!25 

Adding to usages of nonstandard Arabic the criterion of the incorporation 
of story-like reports with dialogues and direct speech in accounts of contem- 
porary events in the historical narrative (hawadith) in chronicles perhaps may 
allow us a more nuanced differentiation between groups of historians. As 
already noted, the combination of nonstandard usages of Arabic and story-like 
reports with dialogues is typical of Egyptian historians related to the military 
institution.!26 In general, it is untypical of Shafi religious scholars, and not 
only because they refrained from employing nonstandard Arabic. Al-Magrīzī's 
Sulūk has proven to be “dry” of story-like reports with dialogues containing dir- 
ect speech in accounts of his own time.!?7 It would seem that Inb@ al-ghumr 
and Wāajīz al-kalam, the chronicles of the Egyptian Shafii historians Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalani and al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497), are also “dry” of story-like reports 
with dialogues containing direct speech in accounts of contemporary events.!28 
Apparently, this holds true also regarding chronicles of Syrian Shāfi T historians. 
The last parts of al-Dhahabr's chronicle Duwal al-Islam contain no story-like 
reports with dialogues or utterances in direct speech. However, it should be 
remembered that it is only a summary of important events in the history of 


122 Ibnal-Furat and Ibn al-Sayrafi are Egyptian. Al-Yunini, al-Jazari, and Ibn Tülün are Syrian. 

123 Al-Maqrizi, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Bigāf, and al-Sakhawi are Egyptian. Al-Dhahabi, Ibn 
Kathir, and Ibn Qadi Shuhba are Syrian. 

124 Therefore, it is not advised to consider Ibn al-Furāt as an “earlier exponent” of the “so- 
called ‘Cairo narrative style’” only based on his usages of the Arabic language, see Bora, 
Mamluk 121-2 (footnote 7). 

125 And see Nelly Hanna's remarks regarding usages of nonstandard Arabic in chronicles writ- 
ten in Ottoman Egypt by "civilians," see Hanna, Chronicles 248-9. See also footnote 153 
below. 

126 See section 2 above; and see chapter 1 section 1 footnotes 1-5; and see chapter 1 table 11. 

127 Fora detailed discussion, see chapter 1 section 2 at footnotes 59-61. 

128 This element seems to be almost totally absent from Wajiz al-kalam. I have checked the 
years 881-4/1476—-80 and did not find even one story-like report with dialogues, see al- 
Sakhawi, Wajiz 871-903. In Inba' al-ghumr it seems to be relatively rare. I have checked the 
years 839-41/1435-8 in Inb@ al-ghumr and located two cases of what may be considered 
as a dialogue, which are actually cases of a combination of utterances in direct speech 
(one of them, in fact, is a combination of two consecutive utterances of the same person 
in the course of a legal discussion with not much "story" around); see Ibn Hajar, Inb@ iv, 
44, 49-50. In a few other cases there are short utterances in direct speech (sometimes they 
consist of only two words). Normally, there is not much "story" around them, see ibid. iv, 
13, 48, 70. 
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Muslim dynasties.!29 A]-Dhahabi's Ta'rikh al-Islam is less relevant for the dis- 
cussion because it ends in the year 700/1300—1 and normally contains material 
taken from earlier sources. Still, it may be mentioned that in the historical nar- 
rative of the last ten years in Ta’rikh al-Islam (691—700 1291-1301), one finds only 
two short dialogues and a few short utterances in direct speech.!?? Importantly, 
however, it can be demonstrated that al-Dhahabi transferred long story-like 
reports with dialogues or many utterances in direct speech taken from the 
historical narrative (hawadith) of al-Jazari’s chronicle to the section of obitu- 
aries in Ta’rikh al-Islam.?! This suggests that al-Dhahabi found the section of 
obituaries a more appropriate place for the incorporation of story-like reports 
with dialogues or many utterances in direct speech. As for Ibn Kathir, in the 
account of events of the years 750—67/1349—66 in his al-Bidaya wa-l-nihaya, 
I came across seven relatively long story-like reports with dialogues,?? and 
five other utterances in direct speech.?? The number in itself is not that high, 
but not insignificant. However, most of the dialogues and utterances in direct 
speech do not appear in reports that are an integral part of the description 
of events but rather in disconnected stories that appear as digressions to the 
narrative line and are normally labeled as "strange" or extraordinary stories 
(amr gharīb/ujūba/nādira min al-gharā'ib).!5% For example, three out of the 
seven dialogues appear in "strange" stories: one is taking place in a "strange" 
dream (manam gharīb) that Ibn Kathir dreamed,5 one is about a woman who 
suddenly grew a penis, which was questioned by Ibn Kathir?6 and another 
is about a Shi'i who cursed the oppressors of ‘Ali and was questioned by Ibn 
Kathir.?? Another dialogue appears in a story about the khalif al-Ma'mun (r. 
198—218/813-33), integrated by Ibn Kathir into the narrative, clearly as a digres- 


129 The last 15 years of the chronicle (730—44/1329—44) have been checked and not even a 
single story-like report containing utterances in direct speech was found; see al-Dhahabi, 
Duwalii, 273-92. 

130 Al-Dhahabī, Tarīkh lii, 12, 28, 51, 61, 72, 75, 79-80, 101. 

131 See, for example, a story-like report on the murder of sultan al-Ashraf Khalil that appears 
in the historical narrative in al-Jazari's chronicle (al-Jazarī, Ta’rikh i, 191-3) that was trans- 
ferred by al-Dhahabi to the obituary of al-Ashraf Khalil (al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh lii, 181-3). See 
also the story-like report on the fall of Ibn al-Sal‘us in the historical narrative in al-Jazari's 
chronicle (al-Jazarī, Ta’rikh i, 193-4) that was transferred by al-Dhahabi to his obituary (al- 
Dhahabi, Ta’rikh lii, 200). 

132 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xiv, 285, 287, 297, 319, 332, 355, 359. 

133 Ibid. xiv, 269, 275, 324, 336, 354. 

134 Ibid. xiv, 285, 287, 332, 336; and see also xiv, 269. 

135 Ibid. xiv, 332. 

136 Ibid. xiv, 285. 

137 Ibid. xiv, 287. 
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sion.?? Therefore, while the penchant of Ibn Kathir for "strange" stories can- 
not be denied,!*9 formalistically, the incorporation of story-like reports with 
dialogues as an integral part of the accounts of contemporary events in his 
chronicle (and not as marginal "strange" stories) is relatively rare. The Egyp- 
tian al-Biqa‘l, on the other hand, is a true exception to the trend exhibited by 
Shafiis in general regarding the incorporation of story-like reports with dia- 
logues in the historical narrative of contemporary events. In general, reading 
through al-Biqa'i's chronicle one feels that he is being told story after story. It is 
relatively easy to find in his chronicle story-like reports with dialogues, some of 
them long, or utterances in direct speech, incorporated as an integral part in the 
account of contemporary events.!*° Indeed, Guo has noted that his chronicle is 
a "deviation, in many ways, from mainstream historiography”! and labeled it 
as a remarkable and "somewhat odd" work that has an "extraordinarily intim- 
ate nature."^? The narrative combines traditional narration, Quranic exegesis, 
and dream interpretation.!^? A]-Biqa'i's reports are not terse and matter-of-fact, 
and he puts emphasis on people's stories.!** His chronicle is full of anecdotes 
and dramatized "juicy stories" with gossip and sex scandals and bears a general 
mark of sensationalism.!° Perhaps it is noteworthy that he had some kind of 
military career; thus, his background was also somewhat odd.!*6 

As for historians who were non-Shafii religious scholars, while it seems that, 
in general, they incorporated less story-like reports with dialogues in accounts 
of contemporary events in comparison to historians related to the military 
institution, they generally incorporated such elements more than their Shafi 
peers (however, never forget al-Biqa‘l!). The incorporation of these elements 
is common enough in the chronicles of the Hanbalis al-Yunini and al-Jazarī!*7 


138 Ibid. xiv, 319. 

139 Indeed, his chronicle has been labeled “popular” history by Guo; see Guo, History 451. 

140 Ihave checked in detail the year 863/1458—9. For story-like reports with dialogues, see al- 
Biqai, Ta’rikh iii, 17, 67, 72, 93. For utterances in direct speech, see ibid. iii, 6, 12, 14, 21, 53, 
59, 68, 79, 92. For story-like reports with no dialogues or utterances in direct speech, see 
for example ibid. 70, 78. For story-like reports labeled as “strange” or extraordinary stories 
that contain utterances in direct speech, see, for example, ibid. iii, 86. For a report on a 
dream containing a dialogue, see ibid. 61. 

141 Guo, al-BigāTs 121. 

142 Ibid., Tales 102. 

143 Ibid. 

144 Guo, al-BigāTs 127. 

145 Ibid. 131, 140. On “bizarre stories,” miracles or wondrous stories, or dream-related stories, 
see Guo, Tales 110-2. 

146 Ibid., al-Bigāfīs 122. 

147 Seechapter1 footnotes 8-9; and see also chapter 1 at footnote 1. 
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and the Hanafi Ibn Tülün.^8 While it is less common in the chronicle of Ibn al- 
Sayrafī,!19 and even less in the chronicle of Ibn al-Furāt,!5° the two apparently 
incorporated more such elements than most of their Shafi peers. For example, 
the chronicle of Ibn al-Furat contains more such elements than the Sulūk, the 
chronicle of the Shafi1 al-Magrīzī.!*! The two exceptions to this general trend 
exhibited by non-Shāfiī religious scholars are the Hanbali al-Birzālī and the 
Hanafi al-‘Ayni, in whose chronicles story-like reports with dialogues or utter- 
ancesin direct speech are almost totally absent in the account of contemporary 
events.!52 

To conclude the first remark, at least with respect to the two formalistic 
aspects that we have singled out here (i.e., usages of standard versus nonstand- 
ard Arabic and incorporation of story-like reports with dialogues and direct 
speech in accounts of contemporary events in the historical narrative in chron- 
icles), the primary differentiation is not necessarily between Egyptian and Syr- 
ian writers but rather between historians related to the military institution 
(all Egyptian), Shāfiī religious scholars, and non-Shafi religious scholars.!53 
Non-Shāfiī religious scholars seem to take a middle ground between histori- 
ans related to the military institution and historians who were Shāfiī religious 
scholars. Still, just to remind us that things are not that simple, a secondary 
differentiation based on an Egyptian-Syrian dichotomy is perhaps useful. In 
general, Syrian Shafi religious scholars (most notably Ibn Kathir) perhaps 
incorporated more story-like reports with dialogues than their Egyptian Shafi 
counterparts, and Syrian non-Shafi religious scholars (al-Yūnīnī, al-Jazarī, and 
Ibn Tūlūn) definitely incorporated more story-like reports with dialogues than 
their Egyptian counterparts (Ibn al-Furat, al-‘Ayni, and Ibn al-Sayrafi). In addi- 
tion, one may note that at least during the Circassian period, in general, it seems 
that Syrian non-Shafii religious scholars (Ibn Tülün) were more inclined than 
their Egyptian counterparts (Ibn al-Furat and Ibn al-Sayrafi) to incorporate 


148 See above at footnotes 38-9. 

149 See above at footnote 30. 

150 See above at footnote 29. 

151 See chapter 1 footnotes 54—9; and see at footnote 127 above. 

152 See chapter 1 footnote 12; and see above at footnotes 27, 41. 

153 It has been noted that in chronicles written during the 17th and 18th centuries in Otto- 
man Egypt, employment of nonstandard Arabic, direct speech, and story-telling style was 
not restricted to authors of a military background (so-called *military chronicles") but 
was prevalent also in the works of artisans and traders ("civilian chronicles"); see Hanna, 
Chronicles 248-9. At least during the Mamluk period, such elements were employed also 
by (non-Shafi‘l) religious scholars, however, in general, apparently less than in chronicles 
written by authors related to the military institution. 
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vocabulary (words or expressions) drawing on colloquial usages. On the other 
hand, in general, Egyptian non-Shāfiī religious scholars (Ibn al-Furāt and Ibn 
al-Sayrafi) employed in the more formal narrative line some typical nonstand- 
ard usages of Arabic (mainly related to morphology or morphosyntax) more 
extensively than their Syrian counterparts (Ibn Tūlūn).!+ 


6 The Representation of Mamluks by Mamluk Historians: 
A Reevaluation 


The second remark has to do with Nasser Rabbat’s theory regarding the repres- 
entation of mamlüks by Mamluk historians. Our survey casts doubts on Rab- 
bat's observation that numerous conversations between mamlüks are reported 
in colloquial Arabic as part of a deliberate negative (mis)representation of the 
mamlüks as uncouth and uncultured, and not only as a way to give the accounts 
an appearance of authenticity and immediacy, and make the accounts more 
entertaining and "popular" in order to attract a wider audience.!5 After all, the 
historians related to the military institution and Hanafi religious scholars who 
were closest to the Mamluk regime employ nonstandard Arabic in dialogues 
(and not necessarily in ones involving mamlüuks),59 whereas the Shāftī reli- 
gious scholars, who were the fiercest critics ofthe Mamluk regime, use standard 
Arabic when representing the mamluks’ speech in dialogues. This is not to say 
that representing a mamlük as speaking colloquial Arabic could not have been 
used to construct a negative image in specific cases!*7 but only to argue that 
Rabbat's observation cannot be generalized. Rabbat gave, as a specific example 
for the representation of mamlūks as speaking colloquial Arabic, a conversa- 
tion between the amirs Bashtak al-Nasiri (d. 742/1341) and Qawsun al-Nasiri 
(d. 742/1342) found in al-Safadi's al-Waft bi-l-wafayāt.!58 It may be mentioned 
here that these two amirs were Mongols, and there is ample evidence that dur- 


154 See above at footnotes 30-7. 

155 Rabbat, Representing 70-5. 

156 It would suffice it here to mention that, as Guo noted, in al-Yūnīnīs Dhayl Mir at al-zaman 
even the Prophet Muhammad occasionally utters colloquial words, see Guo, Introduction 
95. According to Rabbat, whereas mamlüks are represented as speaking colloquial Arabic, 
the Arab amir Muhanna is represented as speaking grammatically correct Arabic; see Rab- 
bat, Representing 74. However, in the reference given by Rabbat to prove his assertion, it is 
possible to find several nonstandard usages of Arabic in Muhannās speech; see al-Yusufi, 
Nuzhat 199-207. 

157 See Rabbat, Representing 74 (footnote 46). 

158 Ibid. 72-4. 
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ing the Turkish period, in contrast to Qipchaqs, Mongols tended not to know 
Arabic, which contributed to negative attitudes toward them.!59 More import- 
ant to the discussion at hand, however, are issues of genre and professional 
background. 


6.1 Language and Style in the Historical Works of Udaba-Kuttab 
and Language Use in Biographical Dictionaries 

While al-Safadi was a mamluk’s descendant, what seems to be a more import- 
ant factor is his background as an adīb and katib. Naturally, udabā”-kuttāb 
were strongly related to the adab tradition. Thus, it would not be surpris- 
ing to find that historians of such a background were more easily willing to 
incorporate adab elements in their historical writing. Those of them who pro- 
duced works pertaining to history that are practically adab works incorporated 
in these works in a very conspicuous manner nonstandard usages of Arabic 
and story-like reports or anecdotes with dialogues and direct speech.!69 In 
the chronological-historical section of the (adab) encyclopedia Nihayat al- 
arab, which is much more related to "traditional" Mamluk chronicles, Shihab 
al-Din al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) incorporated in the account of contempor- 
ary events relatively many story-like reports (some very long) with dialogues 
and direct speech,'*! although, at least officially, he was affiliated with the 
Shafi school. Still, it seems that al-Nuwayri refrained as much as possible 
from employing nonstandard usages of Arabic (see appendix A group D no. 1), 
and it may be demonstrated that he systematically standardized nonstandard 
usages employed in his quoted sources (see appendix B). Biographical diction- 
aries written by udabā”kuttāb, such as al-Safadi's al-Waft bi-l-vafayat and Ayān 
al-‘asr and al-Kutubīs (d. 764/1363) Fawat al-wafāyāt, are full of anecdotes or 
story-like reports containing dialogues with direct speech. Moreover, in the 


159 Yosef, Cross-boundary 170-3. 

160 Among these works one may mention Ibn Sasra’s (d. after 799/1397) al-Durra al-mudīa (see 
Brinner, Chronicle, xix-xxv; and see also Blau, State 192; Irwin, Mamluk history 165; and 
see chapter 1 footnote 14 [(1)]); and al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarani's (d. after 775/1373) Kitab 
al-Itmam (see the editor's introduction in al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarānī, [/mam iii, 3; and see 
chapter 1 footnote 14 [(1)]); and al-‘Abbasi al-Safadi's (d. ca. 717/1317) Nuzhat al-malik wa-l- 
mamlük (see the editor's introduction in al-‘Abbasi, Nuzhat 8-14; on al-‘Abbasi al-Safadi's 
background and on the work's anecdotal nature, see also Krenkow and Little, al-Safadi 
759). On the different categories of works pertaining to history written by udabā”-kuttāb, 
see in general chapter 1 footnote 14. On royal biographies written in impeccable Arabic by 
“court historians" working in the chancery (drwan al-inshā”) and on typical stylistic ele- 
ments in these works, see chapter 1 footnote 14 (3). 

161 See, for example, al-Nuwayri, Nihayat xxxiii, 4, 9—15, 33-5, 38, 48, 140, 150-1. 
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frame of the anecdotes or story-like reports that appear in the biographical 
dictionaries written by al-Kutubi and al-Safadi, one finds many usages of non- 
standard Arabic, mostly in dialogues but also outside of dialogues, although 
the two were officially affiliated to the Shāftī school.!62 This is in contrast to 
Shāfiī religious scholars, who produced biographical dictionaries but refrained 
from nonstandard usages of Arabic also in this genre.6? However, it is in line 
with the usages of Ibn Taghribirdi, the most notable representative of histor- 
ians related to the military institution, who produced a biographical diction- 
ary.164 

According to Rabbat, “[t]he puzzling question is why did al-Safadi use ... 
street vernacular in reporting a conversation between two amirs when his 
standard conversation language was a more classicizing one?" 65 Rabbat, 
however, is underestimating the amount of nonstandard usages of Arabic in 
al-Safadi’s biographical dictionaries. In the realm of biography, the kingdom 
of anecdotes and stories, al-Safadi the adib employed nonstandard usages of 
Arabic much more than Rabbat would allow.!66 He did not only employ it when 
representing the speech of mamlüks, and even not exclusively in dialogues, but 
still only in the frame of anecdotes or story-like reports.!%7 


Appendix A: Usages of Nonstandard Arabic by Mamluk Historians 
and Standardization Thereof 


A. Historians related to the military institution (including mamlūks' descend- 
ants) employing nonstandard usages of Arabic in a notable degree in their 
historical writing 


162 See appendix A group D nos. 2-3. 

163 See for example appendix A group D no. 2 (footnote 203); table 2.1 above; and see chapter1 
footnotes 117, 175-6, and 313. 

164 See appendix A group A (mamlüks' descendants no. 3, footnote 178); appendix A group D 
no. 2 (footnote 203); and see table 2.1 above. 

165 Rabbat, Representing 74. 

166 Onstyle and "literarization" in Mamluk biographical dictionaries, see chapter 1 sections 3 
and 4. 

167 Seeappendix A group D no. 2 (footnote 203). While al-Safadi (and other highly educated 
udaba’) perhaps had a compunction about quoting purely colloquial genres such as collo- 
quial poetry (see Bauer, Communication 110; Okzan, Drug 214), he certainly did not mind 
incorporating in story-like reports some nonstandard usages that draw on colloquial lan- 
guage. 
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Mamluks and Soldiers 
Qaratay (d. after 708/1308)198 
Baktash al-Fakhiri (d. 745/1344)16? 
al-Shujaa (d. after 756/1356)!70 
al-Yusufi (d. 759/1358)!" [note that al-Safadi (followed by the Shafi Ibn 
Hajar) mentioned that he used colloquial Arabic]!”4 


Mamluks’ Descendants (Ignoring al-Safadt Who Belongs More to the 
adab Tradition) 
Ibn al-Dawadan (d. after 736/1335)!/3— based on an autograph!”* 
Ibn Duqmaq (d. 809/1407)? [Hanafi—criticized by the Shafi‘ Ibn Hajar 
(followed by the Shāfi ī al-Sakhāwī) for using colloquial Arabic];!”6 based 
on (an edition of) an autograph!77 
Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470)? [Hanafi—criticized by the Shāfrī al- 
Sakhawi for his less than perfect Arabic (lahnuhu al-wadih) |"? 


See the editor's introduction in Qaratay al-‘Izzi al-Khaznadārī, Ta’rikh 11-2; but see Haar- 
mann, Quellenstudien 179; Irwin, Mamluk history 164—5. 

See the linguistic introduction in Zetterstéen, Beiträge 1-33; al-Fākhirī, Tā'rīkh 42; and see 
also Brinner, Chronicle, xx; Blau, State 192; Fück, Arabiyya 571. 

Schafer, Beiträge 110—5; Chronik 9-14. See also chapter 1 table 1.1 (footnote c); appendix A 
group E (no. 4, footnotes 211-2); and most importantly see appendix C. 

Little, Recovery 48; Historiography 426; and see the editor's introduction in al-Yusufi, 
Nuzhat 55. 

Little, Recovery 48. 

See the introductions in Haarmann, Kanz 29-38; Roemer, Kanz 21-4; and see also Haar- 
mann, Quellenstudien 176—7, 180; Irwin, Mamluk history 165; Little, Historiography 425, 
440; Guo, Introduction 94. 

Haarmann, Quellenstudien 176. 

See the editor's introduction in Ibn Duqmaq, Nuzhat 17-8; and see also Haarmann, 
Joseph's 81; Bauer, Review 260-2. For examples of usages of nonstandard Arabic in al- 
Nafha al-miskiyya (indicated by the editor in footnotes), see Ibn Duqmaq, Nafha go (foot- 
note 9), 91 (footnotes 2, 10), 94 (footnotes 3, 5, 7, 9), 102 (footnote 5), 103 (footnotes 3—4), 
144 (footnotes 1—2, 5, 7, 10), 155 (footnote 8), 156 (footnotes 2—7), 161 (footnotes 1, 2, 4, 6— 
9, 13, 16), 212 (footnotes 1-2), 218 (footnotes 7-8, 10), 219 (footnote 1), 223 (footnotes 1-2), 
224 (footnotes 3, 6, 8, 11-2, 15-6); and see also chapter 1 footnote no. 3; and see table 2.1 
above. 

Massoud, Chronicles 28—9; Bauer, Search 153; Review 260-2; Literarische 105; Ibn Dugmāg, 
Nafha 9-10. 

An autograph of Nuzhat al-anam (Bauer, Review 260; Ibn Dugmāg, Nuzhat 15), and prob- 
ably an autograph of al-Nafha al-miskiyya (Ibn Duqmaq, Nafha 19). 

See the introduction in al-Biqa'i, Ta’rikh i, 47; and see Muhannā, Ādāb g; Little, Histori- 
ography 440. For examples of usages of nonstandard Arabic in al-Nujum al-zahira, which 
normally appear in dialogues or utterances in direct speech in the course of story-like 
reports or anecdotes (not including references to usages of ésh as interrogative, which 
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179 


180 


‘Abd al-Basit b. Khalil b. Shahin al-Zāhirī al-Malati (d. 920/1514)18? [Han- 
afi]; based on (an edition of) an autograph (draft?)!%! 


appear in many dialogues and seem to function as a marker of discourse in the spoken lan- 
guage), see Ibn Taghrībirdī, Vujūm xii, 88 (as jawāb al-amr, the verb tastarihu appears in 
the indicative instead of the jussive, or alternatively tastarih with a long vowel in the final 
closed syllable; see on that Blau, Handbook 30 [no. 6]; Lentin, Levant 186; Brinner, Chron- 
icle, xxiv; Zetterstéen, Beiträge 28; Haarmann, Kanz 36); and see Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujüm 
xiii, 83 (“and mā gultu laka ana arifu Shaykh?"; Did not I told you I know Shaykh?: asyn- 
detic object clause and repetition of pronouns, which is typical of colloquial language; 
see Blau, Handbook 52-3 [no. 128]; Haarmann, Kanz 36); and see Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujüm 
xiii, 140; xv, 413 (verbs in the indicative in plural masculine form end without n [ yatawa- 
ijahū and not yatawajjahūna; yahdurū and not yahdurüna], and see Blau, Handbook 45 
[no. 77]); and see Ibn Taghribirdi, Vujūm xiv, 193; xv, 46, 237 (colloquial biyif'al, bitut'ib, 
biyirkab—usages of the b- imperfect; see on that Zetterstéen, Beiträge 28; Haarmann, Kanz 
38; Brinner, Chronicle, xx [footnote 44]; Vrolijk, Bringing 155-6; Lentin, Levant 187-91); and 
see Ibn Taghribirdi, Vujūm xv, 56 (line n: lā in the meaning of “lest” instead of the stand- 
ard li-allā; such a lā is attested in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Dictionary 619; and in Mamluk 
historiographical texts, see Haarmann, Kanz 37); and see Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujüm xv, 531 
(yatīwāhid min ha'ula'i al-jahala yamsiku kitab fi l-fiqh,’ one of these ignorants comes 
[and] takes a book of law: omission of the conjunction and absence of the accusative 
alif in the object kitab; on the absence of the accusative alif in Middle Arabic, see Blau, 
Handbook 44 [no. 74]; on the omission of conjunctions in Mamluk historiographical texts, 
see Zetterstéen, Beiträge 32; Haarmann, Kanz 37). And see also chapter 1 footnote 4. It is 
noteworthy that in al-Manhal al-saft, Ibn Taghribirdi preserves some of the nonstandard 
usages in reports he is quoting from al-Safadi; see appendix A group D, no. 2, footnote 203 
below; and see table 2.1 above. Apparently, he also keeps nonstandard usages from Ibn 
Dugmāg's Nuzhat al-anàm; see table 2.1 above. For another example of a usage of non- 
standard Arabic in a dialouge in al-Manhal al-safi, see Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal iii, 380 
(absence of accusative alif: “la takun sabi”). 
Al-Sakhawi, Daw'x, 307; and see also Haarmann, Arabic 113; and see Rabbat, Representing 
70 (footnote 32). 
As far as I know, the language in al-Malati’s historical works did not receive attention; 
however, the editor’s footnotes in the edition of al-Rawd al-bāsim often refer to non- 
standard usages of Arabic. For conspicuous examples of usages of nonstandard Arabic 
in al-Rawd al-basim, many times found in personal reports or story-like reports contain- 
ing dialogues and direct speech, see al-Malati, Rawd i, 168 (footnote 3), 169 (footnote 3), 181 
(footnote 2), 199 (footnotes 4—5), 230 (footnote 6), 288 (footnote 2), 319 (footnote 2), 323 
(footnote 3), 347 (footnote 4), 382 (footnote 2); ii, 69 (footnotes 3-4), 71 (footnotes 4—5), 87 
(footnotes 2-3), 104 (footnotes 1, 4, 6, 8), 14 (footnote 9), 119 (footnote 1), 147 (footnote 2), 
153 (footnote 3), 177 (footnote 1), 183 (footnote 2), 186 (footnote 3), 187 (footnotes 1, 5), 223 
(footnotes 1-2), 229 (footnote 5), 230 (footnotes 1, 4—5, 7), 233 (footnote 1), 234 (footnotes 
1-2), 238 (footnote 5), 239 (footnote 2), 262 (footnote 1), 264 (footnote 2), 265 (footnote 3), 
267 (footnote 2), 268 (footnote 3), 276 (footnotes 3, 5), 287 (footnote 10), 292 (footnotes 
7-8), 293 (footnotes 1-6, 8), 294 (footnotes 1, 3), 295 (footnotes 1-2), 300 (footnote 9), 315 
(footnotes 5, 8), 324 (footnote 2), 335 (footnote 1), 336 (footnote 2), 341 (footnote 4), 342 
(footnotes 3, 4, 6), 343 (footnote 3), 350 (footnotes 3, 5), 368 (footnote 5), 372 (footnotes 
2, 6, 7), 375 (footnote 1), 376 (footnotes 1, 4); iii, 30 (footnotes 3, 7), 102 (footnote 6), 117 
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5. Ibn Ilyas (d. ca. 930/1524)!8? [Hanafi]; based on an autograph!$3 
***Exception: Baybars al-Mansuri al-Dawadar (d. 725/1325)!84 


B. Hanafi religious scholars employing nonstandard usages of Arabic in a not- 
able degree in their historical writing 


1. Ibn al-Furat (d. 807/1405)!*5 [criticized by the Shafi al-Sakhawi for his 
colloquial style and lack of knowledge of Arabic grammar];!8° based on 
(an edition of) an autograph draft!87 

2. [much less conspicuously] al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451) [while normally trans- 
forming al-Yūsufīs colloquial usages into standard Arabic,!** accused by 
the Shāfrī Ibn Hajar of quoting Ibn Dugmāg without correcting his lin- 
guistic mistakes ];!89 partially based on (an edition of) an autograph 


(footnotes 1-4), 193 (footnote 1), 201 (footnote 1), 207 (footnote 6), 209 (footnote 1), 210 
(footnotes 1-2), 211 (footnote 3), 212 (footnote 2), 291 (footnote 5), 292 (footnote 1), 293 
(footnotes 1—2), 296 (footnote 2), 336 (footnote 3), 337 (footnote 2), 338 (footnotes 1, 3, 5), 
340 (footnotes 4, 6); iv, 44 (footnotes 1-2), 45 (footnote 1), 48 (footnotes 4, 6), 96 (footnotes 
2, 4), 97 (footnotes 1-2). And see also footnote 4 above; and see chapter 1 footnote 5. 

181 Petry, Protectors 7; al-Malati, Rawd i, 79-83 (esp. 82). 

182 Kahle, Einleitung 26-8; Guo, Mamluk 41-3; and see also Blau, State 192; Rizq Salim, Adab 
21; Atif et al., Adabiyyāt 26; Fück, Arabiyya 571; Havemann, Chronicle of Ibn Iyās 89; 
Muhannā, Adab 9; Little, Historiography 440; Massoud, Chronicles 75-6. 

183 Kahle, Einleitung 3. 

184 Asadawādār and chief of the chancery, he was related to the insha' tradition, which favors 
ornamented language, poetry, and rhymed prose in impeccable Arabic. On Baybars al- 
Mansüri al-Dawadar, see for example Irwin, Mamluk history 163; Little, Historiography 
423-4. 

185 Brinner, Chronicle, xx; and see also Bora, Mamluk ug. Brinner and Bora make a general 
assessment of Ibn al-Furat’s language without going into detail (Brinnergives one example 
for a usage of nonstandard Arabic, and Bora gives no examples). For examples of usages 
of nonstandard Arabic in Ibn al-Furāt's chronicle, which were standardized by al-Magrīzī, 
see chapter 1 footnote 48. 

186 Irwin, Mamluk history 166; Cahen, Ibn al-Furat 768-9; Bora, Mamluk 121-2. 

187 Ibid. 124-5. 

188 Little, Recovery 44; An analysis 260; see, however, al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Amin iv, 67 (in a 
story-like report with dialogues in direct speech quoted from al-Yusufi and labeled as a 
"strange" occurrence [min al-'aja'ib], al-Ayni employs the colloquial jāba in the meaning 
of "brought"; on jāba, see Guo, Commerce 132). In another story-like report quoted from al- 
Yusufi, al-Ayni employs an asyndetic subordinate clause (“esh aqdiru a malu," what can I 
do?) and omits a conjunction (“tagaddam ughiru anā wa-anta,’ step forward and you and 
I will fight—note also the peculiar usage of the verb aghāra); see al-‘Ayni, Tgd, ed. Amin iv, 
68. For an asyndetic object clause, see also ibid. iv, 125 (“tastahuna [...] tatahaddathüna"). 

189 Bauer, Review 260. According to ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Tantawi al-Qarmüt, who edited the 
years 824—50/1421-47 in Tgd al-juman based on an autograph, except for minor and mainly 
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3. 


190 


191 
192 


Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. 900/1495)??? [the Shafi3 al-Sakhawi hinted in criticism 
that he used colloquial Arabic];?! partially based on an autograph!?? 


hamza-related orthographical deviations that became the norm by the Mamluk period, 
al-Ayni refrained from using “vulgar expressions" (alfaz khashina); however, due to lack 
of attention, one may find few such expressions in his autograph; see al-‘Ayni, Tgd, ed. 
al-Qarmüt 46, 54. Iman ‘Umar Shukri who edited the years 784-801/1382-98 in Tgd al- 
juman, in which al-‘Ayni may have relied on Nuzhat al-anam (see Massoud, Chronicles 
40, 109-10 [note that the relevant parts from Nuzhat al-anam are not extant]), men- 
tions that al-‘Ayni constantly uses the verb akhla‘a (‘ala) in the fourth verbal theme in 
the meaning of “bestowed” instead of the standard khala‘a in the first verbal theme; see 
al-Ayni, Sultan Bargūg 136 (footnote 105). Al-‘Ayni also sometimes employs the plural 
instead of the dual; see ibid. 149, 157 (footnote 43). Al-‘Ayni sometimes omits the accusat- 
ive alif in proper nouns; see ibid. 162, 167 (footnote g). Alternatively, he adds accusative 
alif in cases in which in standard Arabic the accusative alif would not have been added; 
see ibid. 214, 218 (footnote 8). Al-Ayni sometimes employs the ending—ū in abu where 
the ending—7 should have been used in standard Arabic; see ibid. 226, 230 (footnote 
24). On usages of the fourth verbal theme instead of the first verbal theme in Middle 
Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 38 (no. 40); on the phenomenon in Mamluk historiograph- 
ical texts and specifically on akhla‘a instead of khala‘a, see Zetterstéen, Beiträge 2. On 
plural forms superseding dual forms in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 42 (no. 59). 
On the absence of the accusative alif or its improper addition, and on the prevalence of 
the ending -à in abu in Middle Arabic, see ibid. 44 (no. 74). Only further research, espe- 
cially on earlier years in Tgd al-juman where reliance on Ibn Dugmāg's Nuzhat al-anam 
has been established (see Massoud, Chronicles 40), will enable us to determine if Ibn 
Hajar's accusations are correct and to what degree al-‘Ayni was willing to employ non- 
standard usages of Arabic and if such usages were the result of lack of attention. The 
relevant parts of Tgd al-juman and Nuzhat al-anam (the extant years are 768—79/1366— 
78) are still in manuscript form and have not been consulted by the author of this art- 
icle. Interestingly, however, according to Massoud, who compared the accounts of the 
year 778/1376—7 in Nuzhat al-anam and qd al-juman, “[f]or the year 778 ... Tgd al- 
juman ... is but a mere replica of Nuzhat al-anam. Sometimes al-‘Ayni takes liberty with 
the text, as he moves, adds and/or changes generally small narrative elements within 
given reports. More often than not, however, he simply copies word-for-word, adds or 
removes words here and there, or introduces very slight changes"; see Massoud, Chron- 
icles 40. Moreover, in the two short passages (three and four lines, respectively) from 
Nuzhat al-anām, which Massoud gives word-for-word in order to exemplify al-Ayni's 
reliance on it, al-‘Ayni’s text preserves a nonstandard usage that appears in Nuzhat al- 
anam: “fa-sara ilayhim jama‘a” (lack of gender concord, standard: fa-sarat) and adds a 
nonstandard usage (a mistake?) of his own: “kana qarib" (standard: kana qariban); see 
ibid. 40, 44—5. On the lack of gender concord in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Handbook 46 
(no. 82). 

See the editor's introductions in Ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat i, 6—7; Inb@ 19-20; and see also 
Petry, Scholastic 334; Protectors 6; Massoud, Chronicles 134. 

Massoud, Chronicles 134. 

Ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat i, 9-10. 
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4. Ibn Tulun (d. 953/1546)? [criticized by the Shafi1 Musa b. Yusuf al- 
Ayyubi al-Ansari (d. 1000/1592) for incorporating colloquial expressions 
in his writing];?* based on an autograph!% 


C. Hanbali (-milieu) religious scholars employing nonstandard usages of Ara- 
bic in a notable degree in their historical writing 


al-Yunini (d. 726/1326)196 
2. al-Jazarī (d.739/1338)!%7 [criticized by the Shāfi ī al-Dhahabī for using col- 
loquial Arabic];!98 based on an autograph!?? 


***Exception?: [much less conspicuously, if at all] al-Birzali (d. 739/1339)?°° 


193 See Hartmann, Tiibinger 103-4; and see also Fück, Arabiyya 571; and see the editor's intro- 
duction in Ibn Tūlūn, I'làm 16. 

194 Seelbish, Ta'rikh 78; and see also Hartmann, Tübinger 103. 

195 Ibish, Tarīkh 70. 

196 Guo, Introduction 94-6. 

197 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 176-7, 180; Guo, Introduction 94—6; Little, Historiography 428— 
9; Lentin, Levant 179, 183, 186—7, 189, 197; and see appendix B. 

198 Haarmann, Kanz 27. 

199 Ibid., Quellenstudien 176. 

200 Guo suggested that it is worthwhile considering that the trend of the "increasing use of 
colloquial in the historical narrative during the Mamluk period" has actually started in 
Syria at the hands of al-Jazari, al-Yunini, and al-Birzali; see Guo, Introduction 94; however, 
while usages of nonstandard Arabic by al-Jazari (Haarmann) and al-Yünini (Guo) has been 
noted and partially documented (see appendix A group C nos. 1-2), usages of nonstandard 
Arabic in the chronicle of al-Birzali have not received much attention. Tadmuti, the editor 
of al-Birzali's chronicle, noted that its language is generally clean of deviations from stand- 
ard Arabic (amma lughat al-makhtüt fa-hiya salima ilā hadd kabir), and he mentions only 
deviations related to orthography and morphology of numerals that, according to Tad- 
muri, are typical of historical works during the Mamluk period; see al-Birzali, Muqtaft i, 
119. While it is clear that the deviations in al-Birzālī's chronicle are much less conspicuous 
and more minor in comparison to his Syrian Hanbali colleagues, there are some devi- 
ations that are not restricted to orthography or related to numerals. This observation is 
based on a survey of remarks of Tadmurī in footnotes in the third and fourth volumes 
of al-Muqtafi regarding al-Birzali's deviations from standard Arabic (the standard form is 
given by Tadmun in the footnotes); see, for example, al-Birzali, Mugtafī iii, 213 (footnote 
4), 214 (footnote 2); iv, 21 (footnote 3), 30 (footnote 6), 66 (footnotes 1, 3), 85 (footnote 
7), 202 (footnote 3), 239 (footnote 5), 247 (footnote 2), 305 (footnote 3), 306 (footnote 7), 
322 (footnote 2), 360 (footnote 1), 379 (footnote 1), 436 (footnote 2), 439 (footnote 2), 440 
(footnotes 2, 7-8), 455 (footnote 2). While it is possible that the deviations from standard 
Arabic in al-Birzali are more conspicuous than the deviations that can be found in chron- 
icles written by Shāfiī religious scholars, it may well be argued that in al-Birzali's case, the 
relatively minor deviations are also the result of lack of attention. Still, the relatively low 
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D. Historians related to the udabā”-kuttāb tradition 


It seems that at least those of them who wrote biographical dictionaries did 


not refrain from employing nonstandard Arabic, notably within anecdotes or 


story-like reports combining dialogues with direct speech.??! The ones checked 
are all officially Shāfiīs: 


1. 


201 


202 


al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333)??? 


number of deviations in al-Birzali's chronicle may be partially explained by its “dry” nature 
and almost total absence of 'ajā'ib and story-like reports with dialogues employing direct 
speech; see chapter 1 footnote 12. In fact, in the rare cases that al-Birzali mentions strange 
phenomena or story-like reports, the number of deviations from standard Arabic seems 
to be higher, and they are not restricted to orthography. For example, in a description of 
a weird animal that appeared in the Nile, al-Birzali refers to its ears that look like the ears 
of a camel in the plural (wa-ādhānuhā ka-adhan al-jamal) instead of the grammatically 
correct form of the dual (udhnaha). He mentions that it had four fangs and refers to their 
length in the plural form (tuluhum) instead of the grammatically correct form of the fem- 
inine (tūluhā). He also mentions that the animal had three stomachs, using the masculine 
numeral (thalath) instead of the grammatically correct feminine numeral (thalatha), see 
al-Birzālī, Mugtaff iii, 213-4. On plural forms superseding dual forms in Middle Arabic, see 
Blau, Handbook 42 (no. 59). On plurals/nouns not denoting persons referred to as plur- 
als in Middle Arabic, see ibid. 45 (no. 80). Interestingly, the Shāfiī religious scholar Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373), who quotes al-Birzali's report, standardizes all the abovementioned 
deviations from standard Arabic; see Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xiv, 26. Another story-like report 
in the chronicle of al-Birzali about a strong wind that devastated a settlement of Turk- 
mens employs direct speech with the nonstandard esh and the nonstandard plural ajmal 
instead of the standard jimal for “camels”; see al-Birzālī, Muqtaft iv, 306. On the plural af'al 
in Middle Arabic instead of the standard fi'āl, see Blau, Handbook 42 (no. 64); on ajmal in 
Mamluk texts, see al-‘Abbasi, Nuzhat 14. The Shafii Ibn Kathir condenses the report and 
omits the direct speech with the nonstandard ësh and employs the standard plural jimāt; 
see Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xiv, 99. This would seem to suggest that although not much inclined 
to deviate from standard Arabic, al-Birzali, in contrast to his Shafi peers, did not object 
to that in principle. For another story-like report in al-Birzali with three deviations from 
standard Arabic, see al-Birzali, Muqtaft iv, 353 (footnotes 1-3); and see perhaps also ibid. iv, 
440 (footnotes 2, 7, 8), 441 (footnotes 1-2). 

I do not include here authors who produced works pertaining to history that are prac- 
tically adab works, which employ nonstandard Arabic in a conspicuous manner; see at 
footnote 160 above. 

Nonstandard usages in Nihayat al-arab are apparently very rare. As mentioned, al-Birzali 
uses in a report the nonstandard plural ajmāl instead of the standard jimāl for “camels.” 
The Shāfiī religious scholar Ibn Kathir, who quotes al-Birzālī, employs the standard plural 
jimāl; see footnote 200 above. In al-Nuwayrīs report, the nonstandard plural ajmāl is 
employed; see al-Nuwayri, Nihayat xxxii, 219-20. Al-Nuwayri does not quote his source, 
but he is known to have relied on al-Jazari; see Little, Introduction 30-2. For another rare 
example of usages of nonstandard Arabic, see al-Nuwayri, Nihayat xxix, 307-8 (in the 
course of a hikaya with dialogues and direct speech, quoted from al-Yūnīnī). More com- 
monly we find cases in which al-Nuwayri consistently standardized nonstandard usages 
of Arabic in al-Jazarī's reports; see appendix B. It would seem that al-Nuwayri was much 
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al-Safadi (d. 764/1363)799— based on (an edition of) manuscripts, parts of 
which are autograph?04 


less inclined (if at all) to incorporate nonstandard usages of Arabic in his writing than the 
two next representatives of the udaba’-kuttab. This, however, should be examined further. 
Just for example, in the biographical entry of the shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Urwa al-Ra's 
‘Ayni (d. 718/1318), after a short life résumé and a general description of about six lines, 
al-Safadi dedicates the rest of the entry (about two and a half pages) to entertaining stor- 
ies, which ‘Abd al-Ghani used to tell (kana kathiran mà yahki) about his happenings with 
members of the elite, that are full of dialogues in direct speech and bear unmistakable 
marks of colloquial language. In the anecdotes, we find the nonclassical or colloquial verb 
darwaza in the meaning of “begged for money” the colloquial walī in the meaning of “woe 
unto me!” instead of the standard wayl lī, and the conjunction wa-illā in the meaning of 
"or, reflecting the colloquial walla instead of the standard am. Except for the customary 
ēsh, we also find lēsh (why?) instead of the standard li-madha. In addition, we find the 
nonstandard imperative rūh (go!) instead of the standard ruh (or rather idhhab—while 
the verb raha is found in dictionaries of Classical Arabic, it is much more common in the 
colloquial language). There is also a verbal temporal clause that appears after the word 
ayyam (“ayyam ishtarā” in the days when he bought); see al-Safadi, Ayān iii, 15-8. On 
the verb darwaza, see Taymūr, Mujam iii, 262; on wali, see ‘Abd al-Rahim, Mawsū'at iii, 
2603; on walla in modern Egyptian, see Badawi and Hinds, Dictionary 956; on walla used 
alongside willā in a gth/15th-century Mamluk literary text, see Vrolijk, Bringing 155; on 
lesh in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Dictionary 644; in a gth/15th-century literary text, see 
Vrolijk, Bringing 154. On yawm opening a verbal temporal clause, see Haarmann, Kanz 
37. In the biographical entry of the merchant Tawba b. ‘Ali al-Takrītī, al-Safadi incorpor- 
ates an entertaining story with a dialogue in direct speech involving a drugged person 
(mastul—a "post-classical” word) that employs bad language. In this story it is possible 
to find the word wahid used as an indefinite article, the Egyptian colloquial ablam in the 
meaning of “stupid,” and of course the customary ësh, see al-Safadi, Waft x, 439; Ayān 
ii, 140. On mastül and ablam, see Taymür, Mujam ii, 225; iii, 112; on wahid as an indef- 
inite article in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Dictionary 754; for another example of such a 
usage of wahid in A‘yan al-'asr, see al-Safadi, Ayān ii, 122. In the biographical entry of 
Baktamur al-Saqi (d. 733/ 1333) in al-Safadi's biographical dictionaries there are many 
anecdotes or story-like reports that employ direct speech and nonstandard language. We 
find ésh and lēsh, the colloquial bass (stop), and the nonstandard imperatives ruh and 
büs (kiss!); see, Waft x, 195-6; A'yan i, 712-4. On bass see, Haarmann, Kanz 38; and see 
also Vrolijk, Bringing 155. For further examples, see Lentin, Levant 189. In his biographical 
dictionary al-Durar al-kamina dedicated to important people who died in the 8th/14th 
century, Ibn Hajar relies heavily on al-Safadi; see Little, Introduction 106—8. It is noteworthy 
that Ibn Hajar gets rid of practically all the nonstandard usages of al-Safadi. Normally 
he does this by omitting or heavily condensing the anecdotes, turning them into bare 
statements of fact (on the condensing of reports, see ibid. 107). For example, the bio- 
graphical entry of ‘Abd al-Ghani b. ‘Urwa al-Ra's ‘Ayni is reduced in al-Durar al-kamina 
to four lines of a short life résumé and general description, clearly based on that of al- 
Safadi. Ibn Hajar omits the two and a half pages of anecdotes with dialogues, including 
direct speech and nonstandard Arabic that appear in al-Safadi; see Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 388. 
In another biographical entry, al-Safadi gives a story-like report told to him by the subject 
of the biographical entry (kakā), which employs the nonstandard imperative qu in direct 
speech (see al-Safadi, A'yan v, 563). Ibn Hajar transforms the anecdote into a statement of 
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3. 


al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363)*%5 


E. Shāfi ī religious scholars that refrained from using nonstandard Arabic (at 


least in any significant manner) 


204 
205 


206 
207 
208 


al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348)— standardized al-Jazari, for example?996 [criti- 
cized al-Jazarīs non-standard usages]|;??7 based on (an edition of) an 
autograph?08 


fact in reported speech and totally changes the wording; see Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 416-7. In 
other cases, Ibn Hajar does not include in his dictionary the biographical entry (such is the 
case with Tawba b. ‘Alī al-Takrītī). In relatively few cases, however, Ibn Hajar preserves sen- 
tences in direct speech, and in such cases one may find direct standardizing of al-Safadi's 
text. For example, in the biographical entry of Baktamur al-Saqi, Ibn Hajar omits almost 
all anecdotes and story-like reports or heavily transforms their wording. Still, one may find 
a few short sentences in direct speech taken from the anecdotes in al-Safadi. Al-Safadi's 
text has *rūh ilā al-amir [wa-]bus yadahu” (go to the amir [and] kiss his hand); see al- 
Safadi, Wafi x, 195 (no conjunctive); A‘yan i, 714 (with conjunctive). Ibn Hajar standardizes 
the imperative forms and follows the version with the conjunctive from Ayān al-‘asr— 
“ruh ilā al-amir wa-bus yadahu”; see Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 486; and see table 2.1 above. It 
is also worthwhile to compare the practice of Ibn Hajar with that of Ibn Taghribirdi in 
al-Manhal al-safi, who preserves many more anecdotes from al-Safadi and does not omit 
all nonstandard usages. For example, in the biographical entry of the abovementioned 
Tawba b. ‘Ali al-Takriti, while Ibn Taghribirdi omits the word ablam (perhaps because he 
wanted to keep a clean language), he preserves the word mastūl, the ésh, and the non- 
standard usage of wahid as an indefinite article; see Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal iv, 180. In 
the biographical entry of Baktamur al-Saqi, Ibn Taghribirdi preserves many of the sen- 
tences in direct speech that appear in al-Safadi. The /es/ in al-Safadi's report becomes an 
ēsh; however, Ibn Taghribirdi preserves the colloquial bass, and has "rūk ila al-amir bus 
yadahu’ with no conjunctive (i.e. the version from al-Waft); see ibid. iii, 393-6 (esp. 393); 
and see table 2.1 above. On Ibn Taghribirdi’s reliance in al-Manhal al-sāft on al-Safadi, see 
Little, Introduction 108; and see chapter 1 at footnote 133 and chapter 1 appendix A. 

See the editors’ introductions in al-Safadi, Waft i, i-iii; A'yan i, 25-6. 

Just for example, in the biographical entry of the abovementioned Tawba b. ‘Alī al-Takriti 
(see footnote 203 above), al-Kutubi uses the vulgar qawwad (pimp) instead of ablam that 
appears in al-Safadi and employs the word mastül and the esh. He also employs in the 
anecdote the nonstandard form of the imperative gūl instead of the standard qul. Al- 
Kutubi also gives in the biographical entry an entertaining anecdote with a dialogue full 
of sentences in direct speech, which does not appear in al-Safadi. In this anecdote, we find 
nonstandard imperatives such as qul and rūk, circumstantial adverbs with no accusative 
alif (baki instead of the standard bakiyan), and asyndetic object clauses whose object 
appears without accusative alif ("tarifu ta’kulu aruzz?"; [do] you know how to eat rice?, 
instead of the standard "[hal] ta'rifu an ta'kula aruzzan?"); see al-Kutubi, Fawat i, 261-2. 
For further examples, see Lentin, Levant 184, 189. 

See appendix B. On al-Dhahabīs reliance on al-Jazari, see Little, Introduction 63. 

See footnote 198 above. 

See the editor's introduction in al-Dhahabi, Ta'rikh i, 7-8. 
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Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373)—standardized al-Birzālī, for example?°9 
al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1442)—standardized al-Yūsufī and Ibn al-Furat, for 
example;?!° partially based on (editions of) autographs 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448)— standardized al-Shuja3, for example;?!! 
based on an edition of a manuscript copied by Ibn Qadi Shuhba's student, 
but probably corrected and approved by Ibn Qadi Shuhba?!? 

Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852/1449)— standardized al-Safadi, for exam- 
ple?! [criticized al-Yusufi, Ibn Duqmaq, and al-Aynī];?!* based on (an 
edition) of a manuscript in the hand of al-Sakhawi that was corrected by 
Ibn Hajar? 

al-Biqai (d. 885/1480)?!6— based on an autograph draft?!” 

al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) [criticized Ibn al-Furat, Ibn Duqmag, Ibn Taghri- 
birdī, and Ibn al-$Sayrafī]?'8 


***Exception: Abū Hamid al-Maqdisi (d. 888/1483)?'? 


209 
210 
211 
212 


213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 


See footnote 200 above. 

See chapter 1 table 1.2 and footnote 48; and see also table 2.1 above. 

See appendix C. On Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s reliance on al-Shuja‘l, see Schafer, Chronik 3-4. 
See the editor's introduction in Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh ii, 57-61, 69—73. It should be 
noted that when it is possible to compare the student's copy (al-Ajlüni) with an auto- 
graph manuscript of the chronicle covering the years 781-808/1379—1406, it is possible 
to find many instances in which al-'Ajlüni standardized the language of the autograph 
manuscript. However, such cases are found only in parts of the manuscript that were 
clearly still a draft. These parts of the autograph draft were written quickly and probably 
contained word-for-word quotations of sources used by Ibn Qadi Shuhba, including its 
original nonstandard usages of Arabic. Given the fact that Ibn Qadi Shuhba corrected his 
student's copy and approved it, it is very reasonable to assume that his student actually 
participated in the process of transforming Ibn Qadi Shuhba's draft into a fair copy. 

See footnote 203 above; and see table 2.1 above. 

See footnotes 172, 176, 189 above. 

Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 3. 

On the language in his autograph draft, see al-Biqa'i, Ta’rikh i, 47. 

Guo, al-BigāT's 126; al-Biqa'i, Ta’rikh i, 45. 

See footnotes 176, 179, 186, 191 above. 

On nonstandard usages of Arabic in his Kitab Duwal al-Islam al-sharifa al-bahiyya, see 
Haarmann’s introduction in al-Maqdisi, Duwal 32-3; on nonstandard usages of Arabic in 
his Tarīkh al-Malik al-Ashraf Qaytbay, see Tadmuri's introduction in al-Maqdisi, Ta’rikh 10; 
and see also Haarmann, al-Maqrizi 156-7. 
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Appendix B: Standardization of al-Jazari by al-Nuwayrī and 
al-Dhahabi (the Story of the Murder of al-Ashraf Khalil)?2° 


The text in black is al-Jazar's Hawadith al-zamān,?2! the text in purple is 
al-Dhahabi's al-Mukhtar min Tarīkh Ibn al-Jazari,22 the text in green is al- 
Dhahabi's Ta’rikh al-Islam,??? and the text in red is al-Nuwayrī's Nihayat al- 
arab.24 The instances of nonstandard usages of Arabic and its standardization 
are in orange color and preceded by blue numerals in brackets. The standard- 
ization in Tarīkh al-Islam or Nihayat al-arab is sometimes direct (see nos. 2, 3, 
5 7, 9-1, 13-7); however, at other times the nonstandard usage of al-Jazarī is 
avoided by its omission (see nos. 1, 12-3, 17), or by paraphrasing the author's 
text (see nos. 3, 7-8, 14). Because al-Nuwayrī's standardization is sometimes 
very different from that of al-Dhahabi, it is relatively clear that al-Nuwayri's 
text is not dependent on that of al-Dhahabi (see nos. 3, 6—7, 13-4). This is also 
suggested by cases in which al-Nuwayri's text reproduces al-Jazari’s wording, 
whereas al-Dhahabi omits parts of it (see before nos. 12-4, after no. 14, and 
before no. 15). Note that only the most conspicuous instances of usages of non- 
standard Arabic were marked in orange color (and see the editor's footnotes 
in al-Jazari's text regarding nonstandard usages of Arabic in this text and its 
standard form). I have reproduced the orthography of the printed editions, and 
orthographical deviations from standard Arabic are ignored. In addition, only 
the relevant parts are vocalized, and the text is not translated. I have only made 
brief comments in footnotes on the nonstandard usages because the purpose 
of this appendix is to illustrate a process of standardization and not analyze the 
linguistic peculiarities of al-Jazari's text. Note that there is one case in which al- 
Dhahabi fails to standardize al-Jazari's text (no. 2). This must be due to lack of 
attention since it is clear in this text, and in other cases where it is possible to 
compare between Ta'rikh al-Islam and Hawadith al-zamān, that al-Dhahabi put 
great efforts in standardizing al-Jazari's text.??5 


220 The historians refer to the report as a “story” (hikaya), use the verb hakd in relation to the 
act of the transmission of the report by the informant, and call the informant al-haki; see 
al-Jazari, Tarīkh i, 209 (line 7); al-Dhahabī, al-Mukhtar 361 (line 12); al-Nuwayri, Nihayat 
xxxi, 164 (lines 3, 19-20). 

221 Al-Jazari, Ta’rikh i, 209-10. 

222 Al-Dhahabi, al-Mukhtar 362. 

223 Ibid., Tarīkh lii, 183. Al-Dhahabi mentions al-Jazari as the source of his report, see lii, 182. 

224 Al-Nuwayri, Nihayat xxxi, 164. Al-Nuwayri does not mention the name of al-Jazari as a 
source, however, he is known to have relied on al-Jazari; see Little, Introduction 30—2. Note 
that al-Nuwayri cuts the end of al-Jazari’s report. 

225 Compare, for example, al-Jazari, Ta’rikh i, 192 (line 13)—193 (line 15) (and see the editor's 
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Al-Mukhtar min Ta'rikh Ibn al-Jazarī is a selection of reports from al-Jazari's 
chronicle collected by al-Dhahabī. It is extant in an autograph manuscript.226 
Such collections were used by the authors as raw material and were not meant 
to be published. Many times, the reports selected were copied almost word- 
for-word. Some of the material in the selections was later incorporated into the 
historical works, however, only after additional revision (at least in the case of 
some authors). As can be seen, although the process of transforming the word- 
ing of al-Jazarī's text and standardizing it is already noticeable in al-Mukhtar, it 
is clear that al-Dhahabi did not aim at totally standardizing al-Jazarī's reports 
in the initial stage of collecting them. In some cases, the original wording of 
al-Jazari is preserved, including nonstandard usages of Arabic (see nos. 2, 3, 
7, 13).227 Such nonstandard usages in al-Mukhtar were later standardized in 
Ta'rikh al-Islam (except for no. 2).228 In other cases, it is clear that the wording 
of al-Mukhtar is closer to al-Jazarīs original text than Ta’rtkh al-Islam; however, 
nonstandard usages of Arabic are not involved. Such instances are written in 
bold font (see between nos. 1 and 2, before no. 10, after no. 13, before nos. 14 and 
15, and after no. 17). 


280 eS (a) ate Ol pal ag] ele falls jel en n 229.205 (1) ij 
S osb(2) ag D gl aj] ele Sally all Ls de. (omitted 1) :Jē 


footnotes regarding nonstandard usages of Arabic and its standard form), with al- 
Dhahabi, Ta’rikh lii, 182 (line 9)-183 (line 9), and with al-Mukhtar 361 (line 12)-362 (line 9), 
and also with al-Nuwayri, Nihayat xxxi, 166 (all the page). Compare also al-Jazarī, Ta'rikh 
i, 191 (line 7)-192 (line 12) (and see the editor's footnotes regarding nonstandard usages of 
Arabic and its standard form), with al-Dhahabi, Tarikh lii, 181 (line 11)-182 (line 8), and with 
al-Mukhtar 360 (line 12)-361 (line 11). For comparison of texts that appear only in Nihayat 
al-arab and Hawādith al-zaman, see, for example, al-Jazarī, Ta'rikh i, 279—80 (esp. 280 foot- 
note 1), and compare with al-Nuwayrī, Nihāyat xxxi, 186-7 (esp. 187 line 4). 

226 See the editor's introduction in al-Dhahabi, al-Mukhtar 52-3. 

227 And see the editor's remark that a-Mukhtār contains nonstandard usages of Arabic (al- 
alfaz wa-l-mufradat al-'ammiyya), see ibid. 53. 

228  Forother examples of nonstandard usages of Arabic in al-Jazari's chronicle, which found 
their way into al-Mukhtar but later on were standardized in Ta’rikh al-Islam, see al-Jazari, 
Tarīkh i, 44 (line 16: “la takūn sabab halāk al-Muslimina"—a long vowel in a final closed 
syllable), and compare with al-Dhahabi, al-Mukhtar 339 (lines 1—2: “la takun sabab halak 
al-Muslimina") and Tarīkh ii, 45 (lines 15-6: “la takun sabab halāk al-Muslimina"). See 
also al-Jazarī, Ta’rikh i, 194 (line 16: *darabahu alf wa-mi'a miqra'a"—absence of accus- 
ative alif), and compare with al-Dhahabi, al-Mukhtar 363 (line 10: “darabahu alf wa-mi'a 
migra’) and Ta’rikh iii, 200 (line 17: “darabahu alfa wa-mia miqra'a"). 

229 Subordinate asyndetic clause comes after lā shakka; and see Blau, Handbook 52 (no. 128); 
Haarmann, Kanz 37. 

230 Absence of the accusative alif (here in the case of ism anna); and see Blau, Handbook 44 
(no. 74); Zetterstéen, Beitrüge 20. 
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LE 


$$ sb (2) ie s Ol pol lel hey Jm dll ele (omitted 1) Jb 
es Usb (2) deny OT Ola 3] adl ely Sall, dall Joy U (omitted 1) JE 


xS Aul E á> k 291 te 3) Jue 


AcE ged ge Ls, tl 3) ib J 
Ak Sool Good ge bye] (3) d Ja 


e FR Se p 


AS el gu (ze lu, JE: Ub, ne Chad odd $b >| Ol Oily 3) Gls 


LeS ys 288531, (s) Gall ep 82 uo ab (4) Ll pb py LS 


Les £729 (5) Gribu Let Gb (4) bel lies LSA 
Les fre (5) dub sd Let Lab (a) Llp b py LS 
Gash, ae E p25 (5) eS b) bitis 


eges Pei (7) ees Jad lage UT SB, d] l (6) e 
„8 goals li (7) chee fg dle mU: (omitted 6) £ 
„S gaasi(£ (7) ee Je Ole USB (omitted 6) £ 
TŪ (7) du Jad oba dJi MIC) ¢ 


231 Long vowel ina final closed syllable (here in the imperative); and see Blau, Handbook 30 
(no. 6); Zetterstéen, Beiträge 28; Haarmann, Kanz 36. 

232 Absence of the accusative alif (here in the case of a direct object). 

233 Usage of the fourth verbal theme instead of the first verbal theme; and see Blau, Handbook 
38 (no. 40); Zetterstéen, Beiträge 2. 

234 Superfluous repetition of pronouns; and see Haarmann, Kanz 36. 

235 Accusative alif ina noun in singular form that should have been in the nominative accord- 
ing to the rules of standard Arabic; and see Zetterstéen, Beitráge 19; Blau, Handbook 44 
(no. 74). 

236 Superfluous usage of inna and repetition of a pronoun. In addition, the expression arāga 
mā” in the meaning of “urinated” is apparently "post-classical” see Dozy, Takmilat v, 253. 
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Syl a> (8) gp eiue 


M Fl a (8) gò Chanel id JU é 


297.4% OTT EN EENAA 2a) cla 
„lādē (0) Lyte SL Ul, dle Sli tilta ās icis 
eom (9) Lig CSL Ui ba CSL, chile ols vēlāku 


i (9) es e S Uy Slam OSL, ol ahem lp GB ana dal i S 


Ade BBLS, 1(0) — PAM lt eb cio Jë 
db Eao) é gb cis JE 
pilo cuf Go) WL adis caa 
wal Ls (10) Cab iss Sle edo, C198 JG 


BLS d i (n), d els bam Ss e È 
uS Se (1) d d aas ale Ss eb 
CS ge (0) I d heey thee Ss eb 


3 rūdā. 


ee i) co ney alam Sys el é 


We Ne 


bå dl” (12) gay JE 5 eie lal Oud yay UÍ Gad 
(omitted 12) ehe ole lol £ 
(omitted 12) ehe ole Isls 
(omitted 12) UE. jJ clie sla lal, Sue as Ui us 


237 Employment of the plural instaed of the dual; see Blau, Handbook 42 (no. 59). Also note 
that the verb in the indicative terminates without the ending n; see ibid. 45 (no. 77). 

238 Superfluous usage of inna and repetition of a pronoun. 

239 Superfluous usage of inna and repetition of a pronoun. 

240 While the nonstandard usage in this case is perhaps related to orthography, it seems to 
reflect the pronunciation of the word in the spoken language (the ya’ represents a glide); 
and see Bauden, Magriziana VIII 33. 
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241 
242 
243 
244 


Julie y U at d, 2415 (13) soll Jūs 
Adag LS, à: (3) «bl 
PETI COMME 
FID S| (omitted 13) slab) J Jūs 
de Te TT pi te ge eli m V ias Gill o 5 caa s 
g dell V, 2 > 
usa i (a) (14) etr hee Vy os PY 
usa i (a) (14) etr dr piled MS os 3b iaa 
Y, SK TS Qa) ett Cae oo eed ee IS as cel oa eV UTS, caa Ji 
di ad 
(s eb (15) we pal bs edad c Ja OK OUI ge Ly B m ble e lilas 
243.) 
«X gl (15) & All Lyte opel 2 alll oye la B g sl, 
«X abi (15) i adt bdo Uebel! i FN 


Ber ren 


ony eats ( 


15) reall, oy o coll o ae VI os lI oy Id Ge ple Je UL, 


es E AW oe SU) d 241,02; (16) 
580 E, 16) 


550 AE, (16) 


Long vowel in a final closed syllable (here in the imperative). 


Absence of the accusative alif (here in the case of a direct object). 

Absence of a conjunction; see Zetterstéen, Beitrüge 32; Haarmann, Kanz 37. 

The verb preceding a subject, which designates several persons, stands in the plural 
(however, the subject itself appears in the singular form); see Blau, Handbook 45 (no. 79); 
Zetterstéen, Beitrāge 31. 
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PIU SE o yas 245, LE SUL L iSi Lal, do ay dls pie (1) QA s AB Jes jas 


232-7 we 


Syl SoS Fy opty olats 437 Sly ab (17) ma dm e 
Syl g gave gy ogi ogy deat Sly ab (17) VIT 


Appendix C: Standardization of al-Shujāī by Ibn Qadi Shuhba 


The text in black is al-Shuja'i, and the text in green is Ibn Qadi Shuhba.?46 It is 
just a small part of a much larger report (about three pages) quoted from al- 
Shujāī by Ibn Qadi Shuhba and standardized systematically.2*” The instances 
of nonstandard usages of Arabic and its standardization are marked in orange 
color and preceded by blue numerals in brackets. I have reproduced the ortho- 
graphy of the printed editions, and orthographical deviations from standard 
Arabic are ignored. Only the relevant parts are vocalized, and the text is not 
translated. I have only made brief comments in footnotes on the nonstandard 
usages. 


249 C (2) Ol gr yt blbo 29s (1) OE, 

ys (2) Oke orl gt dleLe (omitted 1) 9E, 

ale ITL (4) 250, 5 (3) cy uo gll OK O1 ale òla Li 
ale EC (4) 3 Ulo coe ep s (3) f Ol ade òla U 


245 Absence of conjunctions. 

246 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh ii, 131 (line 20)-132 (line 1); al-Shuja‘l, Tarīkh 100 (lines 8-11). 

247 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh ii, 130 (line 5)-132 (line 16); al-Shujāī, Ta'rikh 98 (line 12)—101 
(line 12). There are a few dozen cases of standardization in the report. In one case, Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba reproduces the wording of al-Shuja' and fails to standardize it, see Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, Ta'rikh ii, 132 (lines 5—6); al-Shuja' Ta’rikh 100 (lines 17-8). It is clearly due to lack 
of attention. For other examples of standardization, see Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh ii, 159 
(lines 2-17); al-Shuja'i, Ta’rikh 122 (line 16)—123 (line 16). Apparently, in one case Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba reproduces the wording of al-Shuja‘ and fails to standardize, see Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 
Tarīkh ii, 159 (line 14); al-Shujāī, Ta'rikh 122 (line 10). 

248  Thedemonstrative pronoun precedes a noun that is not determined by the definite article; 
see Blau, Emergence n2. 

249 Absence of the accusative alif (here in the case of khabar kana); and see Blau, Handbook 
44 (no. 74); Zetterstéen, Beitrüge 20. 

250 On akhū instead of akhi, see Zetterstéen, Beiträge 22; Brinner, Chronicle, xxiii. 

251 Absence of the accusative alif (here in the case of khabar kana). 
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Cr Gli Veo SIN BE cy Cam cy eom GI a 259 55! (6) slaty 12921, (5) obla, 


dir 
ird clie Mel, l om ee Gay (6) slay de (5) 
shy 
tla os Yal Je an 2541 pain y (8) pal LI Ola ms ofl de 
laos Yi dpa Skis 5 (8) pel A MALI OLA: (7) ec de 
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CHAPTER 3 
Ibn al-Khatib and His Mamluk Reception 


Victor de Castro León 


1 Ibn al-Khatib and His Context* 


Every scholar working on the history of the Islamic West is familiar with the life 
and works of the Granadian polymath Ibn al-Khatib (714—76/1313—74), while 
maybe that is not the case with those working on other regions, mainly the 
Islamic East. For this reason, it is important to briefly introduce this famous 
Western scholar. He was born in Loja (Granada) in November 714/1313. Edu- 
cated in all the subjects and knowledge of his time, he became the famous 
secretary and head of the chancellery and a powerful vizier of the Nasrid king- 
dom of Granada during the period of its greatest splendor: the reigns of Sultan 
Yusuf 1 (r. 733—54/1333-54) and his son Muhammad v (754-60/1354-9, 763 

93/1362—91). In the year 772/1371, tired of the courtly work and worn out by a 


lifetime full of power, ambitions, conspiracies, intrigues, and personal misfor- 
tunes, he decided to escape from the kingdom of Granada toward the Merinid 
kingdom of Fez of the Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 768—74/1366—72). Ibn al-Khatib 
spent the last years of his life under the latter's protection, and subsequently 
under that of his minor son Muhammad al-Sa‘id IV (r. 774—6/1372—4) and his 
powerful vizier Ibn Gazi, while he was accused in Granada of treason, disloy- 
alty, and heresy. In the year 776/1374, a series of adverse events finally led his 
adversaries from Granada, and also from the Maghreb, to get Ibn al-Khatib 
imprisoned and murdered in prison. 

From a historical point of view, Ibn al-Khatib! is the most important Nasrid 
polymath, the author of many books on different topics (Sufism, law, poetry, 


This work has been carried out within the research project "Local contexts and global dynam- 
ics: Al-Andalus and the Maghreb in the Islamic East (AMOr)," funded by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomy of Spain (FFI2016—78878-R) and codirected by Maribel Fierro (1LC-Cs1C) and Mayte 
Penelas (EEA-CSIC). 

I want to express my gratitude to Professor Josef Zenka (Charles University, Prague) for 
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history, medicine, astronomy, and geography), and a man who also played a 
crucial political role in the development of the Nasrid kingdom. In his time and 
after his death, his fame went beyond the Maghreb, and he became renowned, 
especially in Mamluk Egypt, for reasons that I will try to explain in this paper. 

In a general context? it is important to have in mind the situation of al- 
Andalus, especially after 608/1212, with the defeat of the Almohads in the Battle 
of Las Navas de Tolosa, and consequently the unstoppable advance ofthe Chris- 
tian conquest of the Andalusian territory. So, the 13th-century progressive ter- 
ritorial Muslim loss in the Iberian Peninsula increased the wave of Andalusi 
emigration to North Africa and the East. This had already begun in previous 
centuries, but now those who emigrated not only went in search of knowledge 
or pilgrimage but also a new life. The diplomatic and political relationships 
between al-Andalus and North Africa with the Islamic states of the East also 
increased. The feeling of loss and the end of Western Islam caused a growing 
concern among the Andalusi emigrants about the preservation of their culture, 
which explains not only the diffusion of Maghrebi works in the East but also 
the increase in the composition of anthologies of every kind in order to gather 
all this intellectual Andalusi heritage. This regret was maintained until after the 
expulsion of the Moriscos of Spain (1019/1611)? as attested by the scholar Tlem- 
cen al-Maqqan (d. 1041/1632), who composed his famous anthology Nafh al-tib 
in memory of al-Andalus's past and at the request of the Damascus 'ulama? 
desiring to know the glories of al-Andalus.* 

Atthe same time, in this period of territorial regression and ideological exal- 
tation of Islam that took place in the Western Muslim kingdoms, caused in 
part by the Christian threat, authors of written works had become increasingly 
concerned about issues of authorship, plagiarism, and fame. This was the case 
with the Granadian historian Ibn al-Khatib but also with other authors, like 
Ibn Sa'īd al-Maghribi, Ibn al-Abbar, Ibn Hayyan al-Gharnati, Ibn Battūta, Ibn 
Marzüq, Ibn Khaldün, and many others. This involved not just Westerners, but 
also Easterners, including Mamluk scholars such as al-Suyūtī, al-Magrīzī, and 
al-Sakhāwī, some of whom were accused of plagiarism (we know that al-Suyūtī 
wrote a small treatise criticizing plagiarism entitled a/-Fārig bayna al-musannif 
wa-l-sariq).® 

Ibn al-Khatib can be said to have been “obsessed” with the ambition to 
make his works known to an audience beyond al-Andalus and the Maghreb. 


2 Fora general view of the Nasrid kingdom, see Viguera Molíns, El reino. 
3 Velázquez Basanta, Relación, 481-554. 

4 Elger Adab, 289-306. 

5 Al-Suyuti, al-Fariq, 27-9; Bauden, Should, 159-232. 
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His privileged position in the court as secretary and vizier of the Nasrid king- 
dom, especially with Sultan Muhammad v, allowed him to establish an exten- 
ded network of personal and diplomatic relationships that contributed to the 
spread of his work. Recent studies? have shown the importance of the net- 
work of "intellectual kinship" that united scholars across the political divisions 
of the Islamic world. This cultural network—established mainly through the 
teaching method of the ijāzas—was fundamental in the intellectual, cultural, 
and political development of the Islamic world, especially in the 14th and 15th 
centuries." In this study, I will try to situate Ibn al-Khatib in such a network 
by putting together hitherto scattered or ignored data in order to recover the 
ways in which he succeeded in making some of his works travel beyond the 
limits of the Maghreb, especially in Mamluk Egypt. For this purpose, we will 
focus mainly on two Maghrebi personalities from Ibn al-Khatib's network who 
settled in Cairo. One is well known for his relationship with the Granadian viz- 
ier, the Tunisian Ibn Khaldün. On the other hand, hardly anything is known 
about the Tlemecene Ibn Abi Hajala's relationship with Ibn al-Khatib and his 
fundamental role in the dissemination of his works. For the study of this triple 
relationship, we will present testimonies that show us how this network took 
place and the reception and use of Ibn al-Khatib's works by these two authors 
in Mamluk Cairo. Finally, we will mention other Mamluk authors who knew 
and used the works of the Granadian polymath, with special reference to the 
Tlemecene author of the 17th century, al-Maggarī. 

In a general way, we can say that Ibn al-Khatib employed some means at his 
disposal to make his works known. We are aware that he participated in many 
diplomatic embassies to the Maghreb and North Africa,® sent letters to Mamluk 
sultans and Medina and Mecca amirs, and also had an attorney in Egypt, Abu 
‘Amr b. al-Hajj al-Numayri, who was his trusted person in those territories.!? 


See Fromherz, Ibn Khaldūn, 288—305; Binbas, Intellectual, 1-75. 

In the case of Ibn al-Khatīb, the diffusion through the ijāzas was very important, but Lisan's 
contemporaries, such as Ibn al-Hajj al-Numayri, Ibn Hizb Allah, and some others spread 
across the Maghreb and with them their works. See Zenka, 306-39. 

8 Jreis Navarro, El extrafio, 81-100. 

9 Ibn al-Khatib recognizes in one of his works that due to the great pressure of the Christian 
kingdoms, it was important to do everything possible to get the help of the Muslim king- 
doms of the East, especially once relations with the North African kingdoms got colder at 
the end of the reign of Muhammad v. In this sense, we can also understand the diffusion 
of his works from a political point of view. See Ibn al-Khatib, Kitab i, 320. 

10 In relation to his famous brother, the poet of the Nasrid court; see Lirola Delgado and 
López, Ibn al-Hāyy iii, 642—3. 
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2 Ibn Abi Hajala's Role 


Ibn Abi Hajala (1325—75),!! a scholar from Tlemcen who settled in Egypt!” and 
who was always aware of the situation in the Maghreb and al-Andalus, main- 
taineda fluid correspondence with Ibn al-Khatib and was the main recipient of 
his work in Cairo. It all started when Ibn Abi Hajala sent Sultan Muhammad v in 
Granada a copy of his celebrated work Dīwān al-sabāba, approximately around 
767/1365. The book was well received and much talked about, leading to Ibn al- 
Khatib being challenged to reply with another work.!? Ibn al-Khatib accepted 
the challenge and composed his work Rawdat al-ta'rif, based on divine love in 
opposition to the carnal and passionate love of the Diwan al-sababa, as Ibn al- 
Khatib himself explains in the prologue of his Rawda:* 


SE call pun M pm a Alea Olgo oe AIVE SUE ode (de ony luas LI 
328 a ii SALA y ALN Ab Sl ce Ce al y SUI de GU Jal c, 
joe BL Aio. all ol) Leal e anak... KELI dd d] las a 4 Le 
GA OS e g a 3 Li, de taali g a3 G Aeb ag OII SEM a JL ydo 
Q^ Opa natn Bp Xo padl JE oe cg Ob fo AM SA 95, sl call 
AE] ceat Cad cal e ces ol e n oj pots Y Gall adil o pts 
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When he came to al-Andalus ... the Diwan al-Sababa, which is a work that 
collects a lot of prominent men who felt a passionate love, and includes 
[in it] his modern and ancient words, both in verse and in prose ... [the 
Dīwān al-Sababa] was discussed in the majlis of the sultan [Muhammad 
v] ... who paid attention to it—May God keep him—and found it good 
... and he suggested me to compose [a similar work] on [passionate love] 
and wine ... but, how could the earth touch the sky, or compare East with 


11 For the biography of Ibn Abi Hajala, see Ibn Hajar, Inba i, 10710; Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat 
vi, 444—5; Gruendler, Ibn Abi Hajala (1325-75), 18—26. 

12 Fora general perspective of the political events of this Mamluk period, see Irwin, Middle, 
125-51; Van Steenbergen, Order. 

13  Asweshallsee, Ibn al-Khatib, in his introduction to his work al-Rawdat al-taTif, 80-7, tells 
us that he was encouraged to write this work by Sultan Muhammad v, while in a letter sent 
to Ibn Khaldün in the year 768/1367, he tells us that it was his friends and colleagues who 
encouraged him to this task. 

14  Ibnal-Khatib, Rawda, 80-3. 
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the West? What a difference there is between an Oriental and a West- 
ern! ... [I]t occurred to me to take this love along the path that leads 
to eternity, the one that leads to the summit of happiness through the 
ascension stairs ... [that is] the love of God, the one that takes [you] near 
him. 


Ibn al-Khatib repeats this idea in some verses he dedicated to Ibn Abi Ķajala:! 


pali co. Cale hla s ya. ali e de ehe 9 


ila Heal le E DP PEN 
ole daly el eu) LES cual ole, ils 


mure sl or f el Vi 


I started writing to answer [Diwan al-sababa] ... and I said when I wrote 
to its author: 
1) Oh who with his [Dīwān] al-sababa made the cups circulate 
between us, 
while the fragrance of his musk expands. 
2) He brought the myrtle (al-rayhan) of the conversation, and each 
time 
allows the diner to rest, vivifies it. 
3) Iam not willing to mention those whom passion killed, 
But I want to remember those who [the passion] resurrected. 


As soon as Ibn al-Khatib completed his Rawdat al-ta'rif, he sent a letter dated 
December 25, 1367 to Ibn Khaldün, who was at that time in Tlemcen, in which 
he informed his friend that he had sent a copy of the Rawdat to the Sufi Khan- 
qah of Sa'id al-Su'ada'!6 in Cairo that was led by Ibn Abi Hajala. He actually 
explained that he had sent it together with a copy of another of his works, his 
biographical dictionary of famous Granadian notables and scholars (al-Ihāta fi 
akhbar Gharnata) as well as with other works of his, the titles of which remain 
unspecified.!7 According to the letter, Ibn al-Khatib already knew that his works 
were having some impact: 


15  Ibnal-Khatīb, Rawda, 86. 
16 About this hermitage, see al-Magrīzī, a/-Mawā'iz 282—5. 
17 The letter was preserved by Ibn al-Khaldün, Rihlat 11-2. 
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And as regards what you [perfection] would like [to know] about my 
occupations during my [free] time: some notes and works have arrived ... 
among them: a book about love has been sent to the sultan [Muhammad 
v], composed of Ibn Abi Hajala, an oriental. Some colleagues have sugges- 
ted that I give him a reply and that’s what I did. I made the subject nobler, 
the love of God. It is a work that colleagues have considered strange. It has 
been sent to the East together with the [ Kitab] Tartkh Gharnata and other 
of my works. When it became known that [those books] were available as 
an endowment in the Khanqah of Said al-Su‘ada’ in Egypt, the people 
have gone in great numbers [to consult it], since [it contains] subtleties 
that resemble those of the Orientals ... may God help me to make a copy 
and send [it to you]. 


The availability of such works in the Khanqah!? was decisive for their diffusion 


among Mamluk scholars. Ibn Abi Hajala, moreover, had been very positive in 


his reception of the Rawdat aL-ta'if, especially because he found in that work 


strong criticism of a group of Sufis who professed the doctrine of the unity of 
being (wahdat al-wujūd), such as al-Shushtarī, Ibn Sabin, Ibn Hid, Ibn Aklā, 
Ibn al-Farid, and Ibn ‘Arabi—all of whom Ibn Abi Hajala considered to be 
heretics.!9 Thus, Ibn Abi Hajala mentions Ibn al-Khatib in his work Sara'ih al- 
nasā'ih,29 a compendium of accusatory fatwas that formed the final part of his 


Dīwān Ghayth al-'arid fi mu'āradat Ibn al-Farid, specifically in the advice n? 14 


where he says: 


See, for the Khangah institution in the Mamluk Period, Homerin, Saving 59—83; Fernandes, 
Evolution 96—113; Fernandes, Mamluk 87—98; Hofer, Popularization. 

In relation to this orthodox criticism in Ibn al-Khatib's works and its use by Ibn Abi Hajala, 
see Knysh, Ibn Arabi 172-84. 

Ibn Abi Hajala, Sara'ih 41. 
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The shaykh, the imam, the erudite, the ingenious, and the possessor of the 
double vizierate, Lisān al-Din Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. al-Khatib ... 
said in his work Rawdat al-ta'rif bi-l-hubb al-sharif, with which he gave a 
reply to my work al-Diwan al-sababa, when it came to the West and then 
he sent me [his work] from the protected city of Granada. 


And later on in the same work?! Ibn Abi Hajala says in relation to Ibn Sab‘n: 
cp ll iae gh Jal chy cual o ail xe al ul OL eo ps i y 
able Yi" Gad ae Se 5 pul gde SAU pas cme ad OF cae gl 
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And we have already mentioned the words of Lisān al-Din Abi 'Abdal- 
lah b. al-Khatib about his opinion of those who have entered into the 
doctrine of absolute unity, [and that is] that Ibn Sabīn is the worst of 
them, the one who taught them magic, and spoke of him [Ibn al-Khatīb] 
also in his book al-Ihata bi-ta'rīkh Gharnāta, which he sent me from al- 
Andalus. 


From this testimony, it seems that Ibn al-Khatib possibly sent a personal copy 
of his works to Ibn Abi Hajala, in addition to those he sent as a pious legacy to 
Saīd al-Su‘ad@, but we still do not have proof of this. 

When Ibn Abi Hajala received the work of Ibn al-Khatib, it is likely, as sugges- 
ted by Emil Homerin, that he composed some verses in gratitude and praise of 
Ibn al-Khatib's work in response to the verses that his Granadian colleague had 
included in the Rawda: ‘I sincerely love every Sufi, / and I am attuned to every 
lover / Yet I knew no station in love /until Instruction on noble Love (al-Ta Tif 
bi l-hubb al-sharif ) arrived”?? 


21 Ibn Abī Hajala, Sara’ih al-nasā'ih 72. 
22 See the complete translation in Homerin, Ibn Abi Hafalah 25-6; Ibn Abi Hajala, Dīwān 
188. 
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Similarly, in the Dtwan of Ibn Abi Hajala, another poem is collected in honor 
of Ibn al-Khatīb.23 

Another important work of Ibn Abi Hajala that testifies to this relationship 
between the two scholars is his Mantiq al-tayr,*4 in which Ibn Abi Hajala quotes 
Ibn al-Khatib several times. In one of the maqamas (al-Maqama al-Kutubiyya), 
recently studied by Maurice A. Pomerantz,2* Ibn Abi Hajala laments the decline 
ofthe Cairo book market and how this problem needed to be solved. According 
to him, important books such as Kunasat al-dukkan or al-Lamha al-badriyya 

fēl-dawla al-nasriyya, both by Ibn al-Khatib, were necessary for an adequate 
intellectual formation.?% 

In the same work,?? Ibn Abi Hajala describes his own work Sara'ih al-nasa'ih, 
commenting that after the 19 advices, it ends with the biography of nine char- 
acters who “spread corruption through Earth and were not virtuous.” He is 
referring among them to al-Shushtari, a disciple of Ibn Sab'in, whom Ibn al- 
Khatib, in the words of Ibn Abi Hajala, biographed without any reprehensible 
comment in the [hata while criticizing him more openly in the Rawdat: 


JA S| eoe i RAE eta se an deh LAL dea te dell am e 
OL ye col (E Corel ys ST Ces Dl tm n el SV cute 
a ble P K am; Ce dl GLY se Fy wld ae GS GS scl 
de speed line oe P gll RUN Madey pal de Al acte de etl ode 
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And then I concluded the 19 referred advices with the [reference] to 
nine characters [“that spread corruption through Earth and were not 
virtuous” ], among them was al-Shushtan, originally from Shushtar, the 
greatest of the transgressors, most fatal and more apostate than his mas- 
ter Ibn Sabīn ... and the most surprising thing about Lisan al-Din [Ibn 
al-Khatib], is how he avoided speaking bad of him and did not point him 
with the finger when he presented his biography in his work al-Ihata, and 
his fault, according to his custom, is the fact to cover up the criminal and 


23 Ibn Abī Hajala, Dīvān 74-5. 

24 This work has recently been edited by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karīm al-Mashhadani. 

25 Pomerantz, Magāmah 179-207. 

26  IbnAbiHajala, Mantiq 264. 

27 Ibn Abī Hajala, Mantiq 302. The letter is also collected by professor Hayat Qara on page 4 
of her edition of Ibn al-Khatib's work entitled Muqni‘a al-s@il ‘an al-marad al-ha'il. 
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preserve the esoteric, which is one of the characteristics of the Muslim; 
however, he criticized him in his [work] Rawdatal-tarif due to his unicity 
and his wrong judgment. 


As we have seen, despite the admiration that the Tlemecene felt for Ibn al- 
Khatib, Ibn Abi Hajala did not hesitate to criticize him for his permissive and 
condescending attitude toward some of these heterodox Sufis in his famous 
work al-Ihāta bi-akhbār Gharnata. 

Finally, in Mantiq al-tayr, Ibn Abi Hajala inserted an important fragment of 
a letter sent to Ibn al-Khatib:28 


Jha ls as 5 bos at XM ola nds cobb gy atl be lol daly VE 
eed OLLI ML y m MAE Oy nos COD eate a cil RUNE 
ot geal je olo ge JÈ e AM ce e pilla cá Oy eco Jal oe pe 
Dem n) o OF be de sU Ew foo y Stel dja colo yc pelala 
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From a letter sent to the vizier Abū ‘Abdallah b. al-Khatīb, vizier of the 
lord of al-Andalus: And has reached to his partner the gold that justify 
[his fame], which shines like the sun when it is in the constellation of 
Libra and which gather sympathy and seriousness. He has to resign him- 
self to dispense with the charm of his voice and is about to get excited 
when his sun rises in the west. He occupies in his country the same place 
that occupies the sun of the constellation of Aries. With him the time has 
been good and righteous, he entered the garden of goodness for his works, 
and he enjoyed a comfortable life [in the same way that] one cannot deny 
the beauty of the feathers of the partridge (hajala). 


There was reciprocity in the admiration between these two scholars. In the 
first part of Ibn al-Khatib's work, entitled Kitab Amal al-a'lam, dedicated to 
the Muslim dynasties of the East, the Granadian scholar used various works 
by Mamluk authors as sources of information, especially from the Fatimid, 
Ayyubid, and Mamluk periods. Besides mentioning the works of Ibn Kathir, 
al-Bidaya wa-l-nihaya, al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islam, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
ayān, and Abū Shama, Kitab al-Rawdatayn—we do not yet know if Ibn al- 


28 Ibn Abi Hajala, Mantiq 341. 
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Khatib handled these sources directly—the most mentioned work is Sukkar- 
dan al-sultàn by Ibn Abi Hajala, which Ibn al-Khatib considered the best source 
from the Mamluk period, especially during the three reigns of the Mamluk 
sultan al-Malik al-Nasir?? It seems that Ibn al-Khatib received his copy of 
the Sukkardan al-sultan directly from Ibn Abi Hajala because when he men- 
tions the reign of the first Ayyubid ruler of Egypt, Asad al-Din Shirküh, he 
says:30 


ay SS Gale glo orta gf al f 


And thus was recorded his nasab by Abū l-'Abbās b. Abi Hajala according 
to what he wrote to me. 


3 Taking Advantage of Diplomatic Relations 


In the first part of Kitab Amal al-a'lam, Ibn al-Khatib informs us of another 

important channel for the spread of his works: In addition to the direct delivery 

of his works to fellow scholars such as Ibn Khaldün (d. 808/1406), Ibn Ridwan 

(d. 781/1380 or 783/1382), Ibn Khatima (d. 770/1369), and al-Sharif al-Tilimsani 

(d. 770/1369 or 771/370), Ibn al-Khatib sent copies of his works to Muslim 

rulers, regents, and viziers due to his intense diplomatic activity. This we know 

through four letters in which the sending of such books is mentioned: 

1. One letter, undated, was sent to Yalbulgha al-Khassaki (d. 767/1366)?! 
regent of the Mamluk sultan minor Sha‘ban b. Husayn (r. 764—78/1363- 
76)? in which the Granadian author refers to the sending of some of his 
works without specifying which ones. 

2. Another letter undated, was sent to the supreme gadi of Egypt, Abu l- 
Bagā' al-Subki, which specifies that the Andalusi vizier sent some of his 
works to the Mamluk sultan. Ibn al-Khatib included the response letter?* 


29 The explicit references to the work of Ibn Abi Hajala are a total of 16. See Ibn al-Khatib, 
Amal 96, 203, 228, 239, 259, 279, 283, 288, 290, 291, 292, 296, 309, 311, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319. 

30  Ibnal-Khatib, Atnāl 259. 

31 In relation to this Mamluk political figure, see Van Steenbergen, Brink 117-52; Van Steen- 
bergen, Amir 423-43. 

32  IbnalKhatib, Amal 321; Rayhānat i, 587; Al-Qalqashandi, Subh i, 64-7. 

33  Ibnal-Khatib, Arnāl 323; Rayhanat ii, 164-7. 

34 This letter was written by the secretary (kātib) Salih b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Amawi 
on Muharram 23, 768/September 29, 1366. Ibn al-Khatib, Amal 326. 
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in which the qadi refers to the fact that the sultan read Ibn al-Khatib's 
Kitab al-Ihata fi tarikh Gharnata and: 


blag ALLS AG g abL YI OB” Jo ax Il ailas pa Lait T RUNE E 
Jo de 4 c PEF «lt» 4 od ies ERN 


The humble servant (mamlük) read from his noble works the Kitab al- 
Ihata fi tarikh Gharnata, and found it a work without equal and an inim- 
itable chronicle. 


A letter sent to the amir of Mecca.35 

A letter sent to the amir of Medina?9 in which Ibn al-Khatib says that 
he has sent to this amir, in addition to the letter, a treatise (risala) and 
a qasida in honor of the tomb of the Prophet. 


The Impact of the Availability of a Copy: The Manuscript of the 
Ihāta in Cairo 


As we have said, Ibn al-Khatīb also sent in his life a copy of his biographical dic- 
tionary al-Ihata ft akhbar Gharnata to the Khanqah Sad al-Su'ada'. This copy 
was used by many Mamluk scholars as well as Maghrebis who traveled to the 


East. 
The manuscript was described by ‘Abdallah Tnān in his introduction to his 


edition of the Ihàta,?" where he tells us: 


35 
36 
37 
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Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal 343; Rayhānat i, 206-12; al-Qalqashandi, Subh vii, 47—53. 
Ibn al-Khatib, Amal, 344; Rayhanat i, 213-5. 
Ibn al-Khatib, a/-Ihāfa i, 15-6. 
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In the Library of the Riwāg al-Maghariba (The Gallery of the Maghreb), 
in the Al-Azhar Mosque, there is a collection of scattered and handwrit- 
ten sheets of the Ihāta: There are 170 medium-sized folios written in an 
ancient Maghrebi handwriting, on whose margins are notes and signed 
comments by al-Maqqari dated in 1029/1620. It is thought that these 
sheets are the remains of the manuscript copy that Ibn al-Khatib sent to 
the hermitage of Said al-Su'ada' in Cairo as a pious endowment for the 
students. 


To date, we do not know the whereabouts of this copy. We only have informa- 
tion that the Library of the Riwaq al-Maghariba holds a recent copy of the Ihāta 
(manuscript n? 36146, date 1314/1898) from the 19th century that was made 
directly from the handwritten copy of Ibn al-Khatib in order to preserve the 
original manuscript from further deterioration. 

Although authors like Ibn Hajar, al-Sakhawi, and al-Suyuti used this copy 
extensively,? the famous scholar of Tlemecen, al-Maqqari, is the main figure to 
know this manuscript and the use made by the contemporary and later Mam- 
luk authors of Ibn al-Khatib. 

Al-Maggarī (984—1041/1577—1632) records?? that the eldest son of Ibn al- 
Khatib handled this copy in Cairo:*° 


All c OM ra dy c rae d] dis abl amy Jory By ne ell OL! ax Je Ll 
Les gl ALLY asad fo bald aby OE Bg cde Spel Le Las alto Je 
UR th Ll LSS c Ga aJ E easi tyes oli lis y» par bl og 

yew) 
‘Ali b. Lisan al-Din ... traveled—God the highest have mercy on him— 
to Egypt, and I do not find now accurate information about his situation 
after entering Egypt. He handled and read in Cairo the copy of the [hata 
that his father had sent to Egypt as an endowment (waqf) in the Khanqah 
of Saīd al-Su‘ada’, as we have indicated above. He wrote useful annota- 
tions in its margins. 


38 See Rosenthal, History 472. 

39 Some of the passages that we will see below have been studied by Velázquez Basanta, Nota 
264-85. 

40  Al-Maqqari, Nafh vii, 301. 
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Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib-God the highest have mercy on him-sent a copy 
of the Ihāta to Egypt in life to be deposited as pious endowment for the 
people of science, at the Khanqah of Saīd al-Su‘ada’, and I have seen 
the fourth volume ... and this pious endowment was established by the 
Shaykh who asks for the mercy of God the highest, Abū ‘Amr b. ‘Abdal- 
lah b. al-Hajj (al-Numayri) al-Andalusi of all this book [entitled] History 
of Granada which has eight parts ... as a legal pious endowment for all 
Muslims to take advantage of it for reading, copying or studying, and 
deposited it in the pious Khanqah of Sa'īd al-Su‘ada@ ... and gave its super- 
vision to the wise Sheikh Shihab al-Din b. al-Abbas Ahmad b. Hajala. 


Ibn Khaldūn,*? who had settled in Cairo in the year 784/1382, made ample use 
of this copy and was also influential in making Ibn al-Khatib's works known. 
Through the correspondence between the two, we know that Ibn al-Khatib 
had sent several copies of his works to the Tunisian when the latter was in the 
Maghreb.^? Ibn Khaldün seems to have taken them with him to Cairo and used 
them in his teachings in this city where he had among his students al-Magrīzī 
and Ibn Hajar.^^ Al-Maggarī furthermore records that al-Ba'üni (d. 868/1464), a 
Syrian disciple of Ibn Khaldün, studied with him the works of Ibn al-Khatib:*5 


41  Al-Maqqari, Nafh vii, 105-6. 

42 Fora general approach to the life and works of Ibn Khaldün, see Manzano Rodríguez, Ibn 
Jaldūn 578-97; Fischel, Ibn Khaldün; Talbi, Ibn Haldūn 6—25. 

43 See Ibn Khaldūn, Rifla 11-2, 116-8. 

44 Despite the numerous studies dedicated to the personal and professional relationship 
between Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn Khaldün, a deeper analysis of the possible influence of 
the work of the Granada vizier in the Kitab al-'ibar of the Tunisian author is still pending. 

45 Al-Maqqari, Nafh vi, 192. 
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And I saw (al-Maqqari is speaking) written by the hand of the famous 
and wise Syrian Shaykh Ibrahim al-Ba'üni, in relation to Ibn Khaldün ... 
in the year 803/1400, when he arrived in Syria accompanied by al-Malik al- 
Nasir Faraj b. al-Malik al-Zahir Bargūg during the troubels of Timur Lank 
... Timur Lank greatly honored [Ibn Khaldün] and allowed him to return 
to Egypt. Then I used to meet him in the protected city of Cairo thanks 
to the great affection that existed between us two. He often mentioned 
Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib (in his classes), and quoted from his poetry and 
his prose what ecstatic the ears and everyone likes about it. 


Among many of the Mamluk scholars who made use of the copy of the Ihata 
available in Cairo, Badr al-Din al-Bishtakī*5 (d. 830/1426—7), a student of Ibn 
Khaldün, Ibn Hajar, and Ibn Abi Hajala, made a compendium entitled Markaz 
al-Ihata bi-udab@ Gharnata, of which there are currently five manuscripts: Ber- 
lin, Paris, Manchester, Leipzig, and Cambridge.*? Al-Maqqari knew of this com- 
pendium"? and told us about it: 
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See Ibn Hajar, Inba‘ iii, 392-3; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat ix, 282-3; Al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ v, 
277-9. 

See Bourhalla, El Markaz 17-25. 

Al-Maggarī, Nafh vi, 88. 
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As regards the book of the Ihāta, it is the bird whose fame is known in 
both the East and the West, and the Orientals admire it more than West- 
erners, and cite itto a greater extent, despite the scarcity [of information it 
contains] about the East. And the famous literary man al-Badr al-Bishtaki 
summarized it and called it Markaz al-Ihata bi-udaba? Gharnāta, in two 
volumes in his own handwriting, the second of which I have seen in Egypt, 
and he said at the end of the same: This is the end of what I wanted to 
record, listing their robes with every novelty, gift and literary usefulness, 
[with every] historical anecdote that exists in the book al-Ihata bi-tarīkh 
Gharnata, and since its purpose and main intention is the mention of its 
literari and the deeds of its sages, I have called it Markaz al-Ihata bi udabā” 
Gharnata ... 

And he made one volume out of the four volumes of the original, and 
it consists of two volumes, as has been said, since the original copy was 
eight volumes, thus reducing the original in three quarters or more. 


The manuscript of the Markaz that exists in Paris (Arabe 3347) includes part of 
the ijāza that Ibn al-Khaldün granted to al-Bishtaki and in which the transmis- 
sion of a celebrated epistle of Ibn al-Khatib entitled Iftirās al-isaba ila iftirash 
al-inába?? addressed to the Hafsid sultan of Tunisia is mentioned:5° 
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In the name of God, Compasive and Merciful, my trust is placed in him, 
I heard this letter from the magnanimous splendid and wise Imam, the 
gādī of the Muslims Abū Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khaldün in his house 
in Cairo on the fourth day of the month of rajab in the year 793/1390 and 
said: This letter was read to me by its author, the Imam Abu ‘Abdallah 


See Ibn al-Khatib, Rayhanat i, 179—202; al-Ihāta iv, 561-88; Ibn Khaldūn, Rihla 135—74; Al- 
Qalqashandi, Subh vi, 536-58. 
The text is at the end of the manuscript, on sheet 276. 
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Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib, vizier of Ibn al-Ahmar in Granada and wrote it 
to the sultan [of Tunisia], in response to a letter from him and a gift [pre- 
vious]. 


On his part, al-Maqqari used the copy of the Ihata available in Cairo to write 
his works Nafh al-tib and Azhar al-riyad. He also made additions and com- 
mentaries to the manuscript?! as those who had handled it before had also 
done, among them ‘Ali b. al-Khatib and the Maghrebi Ibn Marzūg. Ibn Mar- 
zūg made additions to his own biography included in the Ihāta, additions that 
were collected by Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani?? and al-Sakhawi° in their respective 
biographies dedicated to Ibn Marzūg. 

Finally, al-Maggarī informs us** of the handling of this work by several Mam- 
luk and Western authors who traveled to Cairo, some of whom left their sig- 
nature on the manuscript when they consulted it in the hermitage of Saad 
al-Su‘ada’:55 
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51 The study of all these additions and annotations is being analyzed in my current research 
carried out within the AMOI project (Local contexts and global dynamics: al-Andalus and 
the Maghreb in the East), directed by Maribel Fierro and Mayte Penelas. 

52 Ibn Hajar, al-Durar v, 93-7. 

53  Al-Sakhawī, al-Tuhfa iii, 506. 

54  Al-Maggarī, Nafh vii, 106. 

55 Velázquez, Basanta, Nota 279-80. 
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And I have seen on the back of the first page of this copy, the texts of a 
group of scholars, such as what the hāfiz and historian al-Magrīzī wrote, 
whose text is: he selected from it, asking [from God] by its author, Ahmad 
b. ‘Ali al-Magrīzī in the month of radī' of the year 808/ August 27 to Octo- 
ber 24, 1405. 

And what the hafiz al-Suyūtī wrote, whose text is: Praise be to God, 
the One! I read the categories of grammarians and philologists, and it 
was written by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Suyūtī, the year 868/1463—4. 
End. 

And after these two, there comes something that would be: He selec- 
ted from it, begging [God] for his author, Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Qawsuni, the year 954/1547-8. 

And then, something that would be: He finished the examination and 
selection of it ‘Ali al-Hamawi al-Hanafi, God's goodness be with him! 

And from the hand of our lord, the wise master of the era and bless- 
ing of time, my lord Shaykh Muhammad al-Bakrī al-Sadiqi, whose text is: 
I read it excited for its elegant gardens and flowers of bright meanings, 
ascending by the steps of his sweet words to the sky of the literary loan 
and acquiring of his kindness pearls and precious stones that he cannot 
avoid imitating. Muhammad al-Siddiqi wrote it, God forgive him! End. 


Al-Maggarī also mentioned that he saw: 
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And I have seen in a note on the margin of this copy the signature of a 
group of Orientals and Westerners, such as Ibn Dugmāg; the hāfiz Ibn 
Hajar, and others of the people of Egypt; and among Westerners, the 
author's son, Abūl-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Khatib, the great preacher and my lord 
Abu ‘Abdallah b. Marzūg; the sage Abū l-Fadl Ibn al-Imam al-Tilimsani; 
the grammarian [Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad] al-Ra’, the famous and 
smart Shaykh Yahya al-‘Ayisi, commentator of the Alfiyya and author of 
[other] works, as well as others that would be lengthy to tell, mercy on 
them all! 
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In the absence of a more in-depth study of the exact use that Mamluk 
authors gave to the works of Ibn al-Khatib, not only the Ihāta, we can see in the 
following list a general overview of the Mamluk authors who directly handled 
the copy of the Cairo [hata by Ibn al-Khatib (and in some cases also two other 
works, the Rayhanat al-kuttab and the Rawdat al-ta'rif): 

1. Ibn Abi Hajala (d. 776/1375): Mantiq al-tayr and Sara'ih al-nas@ih®® 

2. Ibn Farhūn (d. 799/1397): Dibaj al-mudhab* 

3. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852/1449): al-Durar al-Kamina,?? Inba‘ al- 
Ghumr;?? and al-Majma‘ al-mwassis$? 

4. Ibn Duqmag®! (d. 809/1407): 3? 

5. Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434): Jizanat al-adab,®* Thamarat al- 
awrāg,3 Qahwat al-insha^$* and Kashf al-litham® 
al-Qalqashandi (d. 820/1418): Subh al-a'sha$$ 
al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1442): al-Muqaffa L-kabīr,67 Durar al-‘uqud,® and al- 
Sulūk li-ma'rifa duwal al-mulūks? 

8. Badr al-Din al-Bishtakī (d. 829/1426—7): Markaz al-Ihata bi udaba? Ghar- 
nāta” 

9. Ibn Tagrībirdī (d. 874/1470): al-Manhal al-saft™ 

10. al-Ba'üni? (d. 868/1464): ;? 

11. al-Sakhawi (d. 901/1496): al-Tuhfa al-latifa, al-Daw’ al-lami', and Wajīz al- 
kalam fi dhayl ‘ala duwal al-islam?? 


56 We can see the use of the Ibn al-Khatib's works by this author in the texts quoted above. 

57 See Ibn Farhün, Dibd i, 187,188, 398; ii, 57, 71, 111, 119, 121, 264. 

58 See, for instance, Ibn Hajar, al-Durar i, 94—5; v, 219. 

59 See Ibn Hajar, Inba‘i, 91-3, 206-7. 

60 See Ibn Hajar, al- Majma“ ii, 436, 628, 636-7; iii, 160, 310. 

61 Weknow, as we have seen thanks to al-Maggarī, that this author used the manuscript of 
the [hata located in Cairo in his works, but we still do not know in which of them he made 
this use. Probably it was in his, now lost, history. 

62 See Ibn Hijja, Jizanat i, 33, 35, 81, 112; ii, 241. 

63 See Ibn Hijja, Thamarāt ii, 127, 130. 

64 See Ibn Hijja, Qahwat 347-8, 406-8. 

65 See Ibn Hijja, Kashf 153. 

66 See, for instance, al-Qalqashandi, Subh i, 129; vi, 458, 535; vii, 50, 61, 64, 67, 70, 74. 

67 See al-Maqrīzī, al-Muqaffa ii, 66. 

68 See al-Magqrizi, Durar iii, 443-8. 

69 See al-Magqrizi, al-Sulitk iv, 264; vi, 280. 

70 See what we have said above about al-Bishtaki's work, a resume of Ibn al-Khatib's al-Ihata. 

71 Ibn Tagrībirdī, al-Manhal iv, 10; v, 336-7. 

72 Like Ibn Duqmaq we do not yet know in which work/s he made use of the works of Ibn 
al-Khatib. 

73 See the use of Ibn al-Khatib's works by al-Sakhawi in Rosenthal, History 457—501. 
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12. Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448): Tārīkh Ibn Qadi Shuhba?^ 
13. al-Suyūtī (d. 910/1505): Bughyat al-wu‘at” 
14. ¿Ibn Shāhm (d. 919/1514): ; Nayl al-amal fī dhayl al-duwal?”® 


5 Conclusion 


In view of the above, we can extract two main ideas. The first is that the ambi- 
tion and concern ofthe Granada vizier to make his works known in the East had 
the success that his author wanted. In my opinion, he had more success than 
he was aware of in his life because after his death in 776/1374, the diffusion of 
his works increased until the second half of the 18th century. This need of Ibn 
al-Khatib to “internationalize” his intellectual production in those eastern ter- 
ritories was not accidental. To his personal and intellectual concerns to achieve 
this goal, two very important factors were added. The first was the high position 
he reached in the Nasrid court, first as secretary of Sultan Yusuf I and his son 
Muhammad v, and then reaching full power as grand vizier of the latter. This 
circumstance evidently facilitated his international relations and contributed 
greatly to the sending of his works to the East. The second factor, closely linked 
to the first, is related to the political situation of the Nasrid kingdom. During 
the first century of the life of the Granada kingdom (from the second half of 
the 12th century until the first half of the 13th century), the latter had its sights 
set on the Western kingdoms, both Christian and North African, in such a way 
that one can speak in cultural terms of a “Westernization.” However, from the 
second half of the 14th century until the end of the Islamic presence in the pen- 
insula, which happened in 897/1492 with the delivery ofthe city of Granada, the 
growing and unstoppable Christian threat caused a withdrawal of the Nasrid 
amirate, which from that time put its sights on the East as a point of refer- 
ence on which to rely. This led to a process of "Orientalization" and rejecting 
any Western influence, although in practice it could not avoid it completely." 
So, this preference for the Islamic kingdoms of the East, which were seen both 
politically and economically safer and more powerful, inevitably favored the 
spread of Ibn al-Khatib's works to those eastern territories. 


74 See Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh ii, 178, 439, 497-8, 701-3. 

75 See in the text above al-Suyuti’s signature in the al-Ihata copy of Cairo. 

76 The use of the work of Ibn al-Khatib by this author requires further analysis. For this 
reason it appears between question marks. 

77 See the recent study about the relationship of the kingdom of Granada with the Mamluk 
sultanate of Egypt, coordinated by Calvo Capilla, Las artes. 
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What I have presented here is part of a work in progress in which my aim 
is to document all the channels through which Ibn al-Khatib's work became 
known in the East. This is part of a larger project, of which I am a member, 
that studies how knowledge about the Maghreb became integrated into his- 
torical and other works by Mashriqi scholars (AMOI). Obviously, this is a very 
complex issue that requires the study and analysis of other ways of diffusion 
of Ibn al-Khatib's work, such as the transmission through his numerous dis- 
ciples, both in al-Andalus and in the Maghreb, who, when emigrating to the 
East, either to make the pilgrimage or because of their desire to settle there, 
took with them their iyazas and fragments of the works of Ibn al-Khatib. An 
example of this is the wise Meccan Taqi al-Din al-Fasi (d. 832/1429) who made 
use in his Idah bughyat alh al-basara fi dhayl al-Ishara?? of the texts brought to 
the East by a disciple of Ibn al-Khatib named al-Qasim b. ‘Ali al-Fāsī al-Tinmālī 
(743-811/13421408),? who was born in Malaga. 

In the specific case that Ihave presented here, Cairo and the presence of two 
Maghrebis—Ibn Abi Hajala and Ibn Khaldtn—who had settled there played 
a decisive role in constructing Ibn al-Khatib's fame. Their training and their 
interests made them continue to look to the West. They corresponded with 
Maghrebis, including Ibn al-Khatib himself, and wanted to be kept informed 
of what was going on in the lands they had left. Ibn al-Khatib's role was 
nevertheless decisive: He took care of sending copies to Egypt through dif- 
ferent channels and was undoubtedly aware that his works would provide 
scholars in the Mashriq with information that was needed on the history of 
al-Andalus. But he was also convinced of the high quality of his own pro- 
duction, an appraisal that appears to have been shared by those who read 
him. 

Finally, we can say that the case of Ibn al-Khatib is not an isolated one. 
The information provided by the Granadian vizier and many other Western 
authors about the history of the Western territories, through the diffusion of 
their works in the East, mainly during the 14th and 15th centuries, contributed 
to the molding of the imagination of the Western history produced by East- 
ern, mainly Mamluk, authors, who obtained their information by consulting all 
these Western works. A significant example is the aforementioned al-Maggarī 
who supplied a Syrian audience, eager for news about the past of the West, 


78 . Al-Fasi Idah 352, 353, 399, 425. I want to highlight here that Professor J. Zenka will soon 
publish a study about this scholar. 

79  Iamcurrently carrying out a study on the diffusion in the East of the work of Ibn al-Khatib 
through his disciples whose results I hope to publish soon. 
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with all the Andalusian and Maghrebi legacy that he could carry with him on 
his trip to Egypt and Syria. The extent of this contribution is still difficult to 
measure. In the case of our author Ibn al-Khatib, it is necessary to know what 
texts from his works were adopted by the eastern authors who used his works 
as sources. This is a very interesting issue that will be the focus of our future 
research. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Ibn Qadi Shuhba (1377-1448): His Life and 
Historical Work 


Tarek Sabraa 


1 Introduction 


The Mamluk period witnessed a substantial number of scholarly families that 
appeared as dominant in many places in Egypt and Syria. This is due to sev- 
eral factors, such as the interest of sultans and amirs in promoting scholar- 
ship through the construction of madrasas and related infrastructures and the 
bestowal of money and gifts on scholars.! One of the most important factors 
that played a role in securing the prominence of scholarly families is the inher- 
itance of religious positions among the family members, in which some of them 
inherited their fathers' positions while they were still younger than eight or 
nine years of age.” This played an important role in encouraging scholars to 
direct their children and grandchildren to study the Islamic sciences (e.g., juris- 
prudence, hadith, theology, literature, etc.) in order to take over their positions 
after them. Among the families that were famous during the Mamluk era is 
the family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba, which had a significant role and impact on the 
political and scientific life during the Ayyubid and Mamluk eras. Taqi al-Din 
Abū Bakr b. Qadi Shuhba (1377—1448) is probably the most famous person in 
this family, and perhaps he is the one who played the most prominent role in 
its fame. Since, to my knowledge, this scholar has not received much attention 
in modern academia, this paper is meant to be the first of several ones to fol- 
low that will shed light on Ibn Qadi Shuhba, his significance as a scholar, and his 
work as a historian.? In the current paper, I will give an overview of his historical 


1 Al-Safadi reminds us of how the sultan, the amirs, and their wives bestowed money on the 
head of the doctor Jamal al-Din b. al-Maghribi and describes him as the saint of the century, 
al-Safadi, Ayān i, 55. 

2 See Berkey, formation 150-1. There are several examples, like Yunus b. ‘Ala al-Din al-Subki, 
who took over his father’s post after his death at the age of eight. Yunus died as a young man 
at the age of twelve, and his stepfather Ibn Hijji inherited his functions after his death. Ibn 
Hijjī, Tarikh ii, 976. 

3 There are no studies on Ibn Qadi Shuhba in Arabic and only a handful of smaller studies in 
English that touch upon Ibn Qadi Shuhba and even less on his work. One work that focuses 
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works as well as his life and family background. I believe that it is important to 
focus on his family's origins for several reasons, not just merely because he des- 
cends from a scholarly family, as I have mentioned above. It is also necessary to 
go back to his family's origin because it will help us to further understand Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba's historiographical approaches, since my main argument in this 
paper is that his particular background had an impact on his equally particular 
writing and understanding of history. Hence, the paper consists of two major 
parts: The first deals with the origins of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's family and their his- 
tory until his lifetime. The second part addresses his life and his scholarly work, 
focusing on his history writings. 


2 The Origins of the Ibn Qadi Shuhba Family 


The roots of the family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba can be traced back to the tribe of 
Banü Asad‘ from the branch of Banu Ghadira,® which settled in Iraq during 
the era of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (634—44).% In fact, many Arab tribes migrated 
from the Arabian Peninsula to Iraq and Syria during the reign of ‘Umar (espe- 
cially after the battle of Qadisiyya)." Bana Ghadira was one of these tribes, as 
they migrated from Najd to Iraq and settled near Kufa and Karbala® (and the 
place where they settled—al-Ghadiriyya—was named after them).? The histor- 
ian Mustafa Jawad mentions that the village of al-Ghadiriyya was established in 
the early days of Islam after the migration of Banū Asad to it.!° Certainly, those 


on his work as a faqih: Jaques, Authority; the superficial and at times incorrect introduction 
to the hitherto edited parts of the Tarikh Ibn Qadi Shuhba by ‘Adnan Darwish, published at 
the Ma'had al-‘Ilmi al-Faransi li-l-Dirasat al-‘Arabiyya; Reisman, in his article Holograph, 
studied some of the author's notes available at the Chester Beatty Library; and Massoud 
in his monograph Chronicles. 

4 The tribe of Banü Asad is attributed to Asad b. Khuzayma b. Madraka b. Ilyas b. Mudar al- 
‘Adnani and Asad b. Khuzayma, who had five children, namely Düdan b. Asad, Kahel b. 
Asad, ‘Amr b. Asad, Sa'b b. Asad, and Hulma b. Asad. Ibn Qadi Shuhba's family belongs to 
Dūdān b. Asad. See al-Balādhurī, Ansáb xi, 153. 

5 It is attributed to Ghadirab Malik b. Tha‘laba b. Dūdān b. Asad. See al-Baladhuri, Ansáb xi, 

84. 

Al-Safadi, Ayān v, 42; Jawad, Mawsū'at viii, 31. 

Al-Tabarī, Tarikh iii, 487. 

8 Ibn Habib mentions that there are three different branches called al-Ghadiriyya in the 
tribes of Bani Khuza‘a, Bani Asad, and Banü Qays. The family of the Ibn Qadi Shuhba is 
from al-Ghadiriyya of Banu Asad. Ibn Habib, Mukhtalaf 35. 

9 Al-Hamawi, Mufam iv, 183. 

10  Jawad, Mawsū'at viii, 31. 
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who settled there (or at least a significant number of them) were from the al- 
Ghadiriyya branch. Otherwise, the area would probably have been named after 
the main tribe (i.e., Banu Asad). 


24 The Intellectual and Political Doctrines of Banu Ghadira 

Arab tribes were split into two camps during the wars between ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
and his opponents (656-61), in which some of them supported ‘Ali while the 
others went against him." Broadly speaking, most of the tribes that settled in 
Iraq are said to have supported ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, while the tribes that settled in 
Greater Syria supported his main contender for the caliphate, Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan. This is probably why many of the people who were inclined to accept 
the legitimacy of Mu‘awiya migrated from Iraq to Syria.!? Among the tribes that 
supported ‘Ali b. Abi Talib was the tribe of Banü Asad, particularly the branch 
of al-Ghadiriyya, which supported him and his son al-Husayn intellectually 
and militarily. By intellectually I mean that the well-known scholars from al- 
Ghadiriyya (re)produced the texts/chronicles that supported and praised ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, and at the same time, they transmitted the chronicles that criti- 
cized Mu‘awiya and delegitimized his rule. 

A good example is that of Zirr b. Hubaysh al-Ghadiri al-Asadi, the famous 
scholar and companion of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and perhaps also one of his most 
fanatical supporters. This can be simply deduced from the fact that some his- 
torians gave Zirr b. Hubaysh the epithet of al-Alawi.^ More importantly, he 
also supported ‘Ali intellectually by transmitting narratives that praised ‘Ali or 
demeaned Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan. Al-Balādhurī, for instance, mentioned in 
his book Ansab al-Ashraf a hadith transmitted by Zirr b. Hubaysh that "Alī b. 
Abi Talib has said, “No one loves me except [a true] believer, and no one hates 
me except a hypocrite”!5 Furthermore, al-Balādhurī stated that Zirr b. Hubaysh 
added after this narrative that "['Alī] is the most knowledgeable judge among 
the Muslims."6 Ibn al-Maghazili also reported in his book Manāgib Alī (The 
virtues of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib) two prophetic traditions transmitted by ‘Asim b. 


11 The most famous battle that took place between Alī and his opponents (Aisha, Talha, 
al-Zubayr, Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, and ‘Amr b. al-‘As) is the war of Siffin. 

12 Naşr b. Muzahim, Waq'it 146. 

13 Zir b. Hubaysh is a well-known scholar and a disciple of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, which explains 
his hostility towards Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan. Anyway, his scholarship was highly regarded 
in both Sunni and Shi'ite circles. 

14 The historians who described him as al-‘Alawi are: Ibn Asākir, Tarikh xix, 29; al-Dhahabi, 
Tarikh ii, 935; al-Mazzi, Tahdhib ix, 338; Ibn Hajar, al-Isába ii, 633. 

15 Al-Baladhuri, Ansáb ii, 97. 

16 Ibid. 
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Abil-Nujud al-Ghadin al-Asadi!” (who is one of the most prominent transmit- 
ters of the Quranic readings) from Zirr b. Hubaysh and Abdallah b. Mastd. In 
the former, the Prophet tells ‘Ali, “your position to me is similar to Aaron's posi- 
tion to Moses"? in the latter, the hadith says, “Fatima has guarded her chastity 
therefore God forbade hellfire to accept her offspring."? 

On the other hand, Zirr b. Hubaysh transmitted narratives that attacked 
and criticized Mu'awiya. For example, al-Baladhuri and Nasr b. Muzahim men- 
tioned a hadith narrated by Zirr b. Hubaysh (who heard it from ‘Abdallah b. 
Mas'ud) that states: "If anyone sees Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan orating on a pulpit, 
[he must] beat his neck [with a sword ]."?? These types of narratives were trans- 
mitted not only by Zirr b. Hubaysh from the al-Ghadiriyya tribe but also Asim 
b. Abīl-Nujūd al-Ghadri al-Asadī, a student of Zirr b. Hubaysh, who transmitted 
the abovementioned hadith calling for people to kill Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan. 

These texts show the tenacity of the remembrance of an unwavering stance 
of the scholars of Bana Ghadirain supporting ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and criticizing 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan. Thus, we can say with certainty that Banū Ghadira 
is remembered as having a clear affiliation with 'Ali b. Abi Talib's camp. This 
particular relation, which is imagined to have bound Banu Ghadira with ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, can also be seen in the story that ‘Asim b. Abi l-Nujüd taught— 
exclusively—to his stepson and student, Hafs b. Sulayman al-Ghadiri al-Asadi. 
While they were taught the Quranic reading of ‘Alī b. Abi Talib, his other stu- 
dents learned about a different Quranic reading, which had been transmitted 
by ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud. 

During the early Islamic era, many scholars from Banū Ghadira are remem- 
bered as having engaged themselves in defending and supporting claims of 
Shi'i leadership. These include the likes of Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abbas 
al-Ghàdiri?! and his father Abū Muhammad ‘Abbas b. Īsā al-Ghādirī.22 

Militarily, Banū Asad in general and Banü Ghadira in particular are tradi- 
tionally portrayed as having supported ‘Alī b. Abi Talib and his son al-Husayn in 
their wars against their opponents. In the battle of Siffin (and the other battles 
fought by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib), for instance, most of Banu Asad are mentioned 


17. ‘Asim b. Abi -Nujūd al-Ghadiri al-Asadi, one of the famous narrators of the Quran, died 


in 127/745. 
18 Ibn al-Maghāzilī, Manaqib 83. 
19 Ibid. 417. 


20  Al-Balādhurī, Ansāb v, 130; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wag ‘it 216. 

21 Heis the muhaddith and Quranic interpreter Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abbas b. Īsā 
al-Ghadiri, died in the year 300/913. Al-Najāshī, Rijāl 326. 

22 He is the hadith specialist Abū Muhammad b. ‘Abbas b. ‘Isa al-Ghadiri. Al-Najashi, Rijal 
270. 
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among his army, except Sammak b. Makhrama al-Asadī?3 and a small group of 
Banu Asad (consisting of almost 100 people) who fled from Kufa to al-Raqqa— 
the stronghold of Mu'awiya's supporters to join the camp of Mu‘awiya.*4 
However, Banū Ghadira is not generally believed to have participated in 
al-Husayn's army in his battle against Yazid b. Mu'awiya. This was most prob- 
ably due to their limited number since the battle of Karbala (61/680) occurred 
eleven years after the plague struck Kufa in the year 49/669.?5 This plague had a 
quite high mortality rate, especially among Banü Ghadira, as most of the tribe 
is reported to have vanished a few years before the battle.?6 Nonetheless, al- 
Husayn b.‘Ali must have been aware of the relation between his father and 
Banu Ghadira as this may well be why he chose the area of the village of al- 


23 Sammak b. Makhrama al-Asadi, one of the chiefs of Banū Asad. He had a major role in 
converting many persons of his tribe from supporting ‘Ali b. Abi Talib to Mu'awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan’s camp. Some historians mention that 700 persons from Banü Asad moved from 
"Al's army to Mu'awiya's army because of the incitement of Sammak. Nasr b. Muzahim, 
Wag it 146; Ibn 'Asākir, Tārīkh xxii, 294. 

24 Nasr b. Muzahim, Wag'it 146. 

25 Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazim v, 224. 

26 X Al-Mazz, Tahdhib v, 53. 
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Ghadiriyya as a battleground for his war against the army of Yazid.?" Noticeably, 
Banu Ghadira are remembered as the ones who buried the body of Husayn and 
his companions after their death in the battle.$ Examining these texts makes 
it clear that the members of Banu Ghadira were so-called proto-Shi'ites and 
supporters of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and the leadership of his family.29 


2.2 The Migration of Members from the Tribe of Bani Ghadira to 
Greater Syria?0 

The are several reasons behind the migration of Bana Ghadira from Kufa to 

Greater Syria during the first and second Islamic centuries, such as ideological 

factors, natural disasters, economic factors, and exile. Here I will briefly discuss 

these reasons. 


27 | Al-Dinuri, Akhbar 263. 

28 . Al-Tabari, Tarikh v, 455. 

29 Here we must discuss what Shi‘ism meant throughout Islamic history, and the differ- 
ence between the terms “rafida” and “shi‘a.” The latter term (shia) was used in the early 
Islamic era to describe those who supported ‘Ali b. Abi Talib against his opponents. In 
this sense, using this term was not quite problematic in Sunni circles. For instance, many 
Sunni scholars (from early Islamic history till the Ayyubid era) were described as shia, 
like Ismāfl al-A*mash (d. 148/765), Abi Ishaq al-Subay? (d. 127/745), al-Hakim al-Naysabūrī 
(d. 349/960), and many others. Noticeably, being Shi'ites (or described as ones) did not 
negatively influence the status of those scholars during this era. On the other hand, at the 
beginning of the Ayyubid era, the term shia acquired a more political connotation, espe- 
cially after the abolition of the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt. The accusation of being Shi'ite 
then had a serious repercussion since it implicitly meant that the person was affiliated 
with the Fatimids in some way or another, and in many cases those persons who were 
accused of being Shi'ites ended up in jail. (See Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij ii, 276). In the Mam- 
luk period, being described as Shi‘ites, was not to some extent problematic as we can see 
that al-Safadi and Ibn Qadi Shuhba mentioned some Shi'ite scholars in their books in a 
respectful manner (see al-Safadi, A'yan i, 107; iv, 355; iv, 572; and Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh i, 
594; iii, 484; iv, 211). As for the term “rafida,” it always held a negative connotation in Sunni 
circles throughout Islamic history. This term was mainly used to describe persons who 
refused to accept the legitimacy of the first two caliphs, Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. Therefore, 
any person accused of rafd was regarded as a heretic, and there were many cases during 
the Mamluk period in which people who were accused of being rāfidīs were put on trial 
and executed (Ibn Kathir, Ibn Hijji, and Ibn Qadi Shuhba mentioned examples of this. 
See Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, xviii, 965; Ibn Hijji, Tarikh i, 254; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh i, 358; ii, 
60). 

30 The Ghadiriyya members who settled in Syria were from the branches of Banü Asad 
(whose members settled in al-Raqqa, Hüràn, and Damascus) and Banü Qays (whose mem- 
bers settled in Hums). Ibn Mandah, Mustakhraj ii, 231; ii, 254, 551; Ibn Hajar, Isaba ii, 257. 
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2.2.1 The Ideological Factors 

The majority of the members from Banü Ghadira who migrated from Kufa to 
al-Raqqa may have held different ideologies than their fellow tribesmen. In gen- 
eral, Banū Ghadira were loyal to ‘Ali, as I have discussed above. Nonetheless, 
some of them, led by Sammak b. Makhrama al-Asadi,?! appear to have been 
more inclined to support Mu'awiya, which prompted them to migrate from 
Kufa, the stronghold of the loyalists of ‘Ali in 36/656, to al-Raqqa, which was 
predominantly inhabited by Mu‘awiya’s supporters at the time. 

We can actually confirm that some members from Banu Ghadira or Banu 
Asad indeed migrated to al-Raqqa by checking their nisba. For instance, the 
nisba of one of the teachers of al-Baladhuri was al-Ghādirī al-Raggī.3? Also, al- 
Qushayri, in his history of al-Raqqa, mentions many scholars and poets from 
Banu Asad or Banū Ghadira who were from al-Raqqa.?? 


2.2.2 Natural Disasters 

As mentioned, in the year 49/669, a major epidemic of plague?^ broke out 
in Kufa and is reported to have caused the death of many people from Banu 
Ghadira. Therefore, some of them are said to have migrated from Kufa to the 
Levant to flee the plague. Among those who migrated from Kufa to Damascus 
seems to have been the aforementioned Zirr b. Hubaysh.?5 


2.2.3 Economic Factors 

Trading opportunities clearly were another motive behind the migration from 
Kufa to Damascus for some of the members from Banū Ghadira. Of course, 
Damascus was the capital of the Umayyad Caliphate and the center of com- 
merce until the second half of the second Islamic century. This made it the 
mecca of merchants at this period; the famous merchant ‘Abada b. Abi Lubaba 
al-Asadi al-Ghadiri?6 like many other members of his tribe, reportedly moved 
there from Kufa. 


31 Nasr b. Muzahim, Wag'it 146. 

32 X Al-Baladhuri Ansab ii, 97. 

33  Al-Qushayr, Tarikh 158, 173, 122, 10 67. 

34  Ibnal-Jawzi Muntazzim v, 224. 

35  Al-Mazzī, Tahdhib v, 53. 

36 He is the merchant ‘Abada b. Abi Lubaba al-Asadi al-Ghadiri (d. ca. 127AH). See al- 
Dhahabi, Tarikh iii, 459. 
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2.2.4 Exile 

Exile seems to have been another reason that led some of the members of 
al-Ghadiriyya's tribe to leave their homeland. An example of this is the poet 
al-Hakam b. ‘Abadal al-Asadi al-Ghādirī,37 who was forced to leave Kufa and 
settled in Damascus because of his exile by the anti-Umayyad ruler "Abdallah 
b. al-Zubayr in the course of the second civil war (680—92).3% 


2.3 The Family of Ibn Qadt Shuhba and How They Reached and Settled 
in the City of Shuhba 

It is not known exactly when the family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba settled in the village 
of Shuhba, in the region of Hawran, close to today's Jordan border. One possible 
hypothesis is that they migrated from Kufa to Shuhba in two stages. The first 
stage must have been their migration from Kufa to al-Raqqa along with Sam- 
mak b. Makhrama al-Asadi, who left due to his ideological disagreement with 
the rest of the tribe, as discussed above. The second stage represented their 
migration from al-Raqqa to the village of Shuhba, in which, meanwhile, the 
Banü Asad had centered. The migration of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's predecessors to 
Shuhba might be explained by their feeling of weakness in al-Raqqa where they 
must have settled far away from the rest of their tribe. As al-Qushayri explains, 
until the Abbasid period, the Ghadiriyya branches who lived in al-Raqqa far 
from the rest of the tribe in the vicinities of Shuhba were unable to protect 
themselves from any aggression and they had to seek protection from the chiefs 
of some other tribes.?? 

The weakness of al-Ghadiriyya and Banū Asad probably had a major impact 
on their decision to travel to the village of Shuhba, especially since they used 
to be a quite strong and influential tribe. Their choice of the village of Shuhba 
was perhaps also due to the presence of some of the branches of Banü Asad 
in this region, even before the emergence of Islam. The French historian René 
Dussaud has shown that there were some Arab tribes, including Banu Asad, 
in the village of Shuhba and its surroundings even before the emergence of 
Islam, as we can infer from the inscription found on the tombstone of the king 
of al-Hira, Imrw’ al-Qays (d. 328).*? Noticeably, Ibn QadiShuhba in 759/1358 also 
affirms that Banu Asad lived in this area, as he mentions that war had erupted 


37  Heisthe poet al-Hakam b. ‘Abadal al-Asadi al-Ghadiri. He died in Damascus during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (686—705). See Ibn ‘Asakir, Tārīkh xxvi, 15. 

38 Ibn ‘Asakir, Tārīkh xxvi, 15. 

39  Al-Qushayr, Tarikh, 68, 96, 105, 169, 174. 

40 Dussaud, Arabes 34-5. 
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between Banū Hilal and Banū Asad near Shuhba and that there were many 
fatalities among the Bant Asad.*! This also suggests that some branches from 
Banu Asad lived in this area from (at least) 300 years before the emergence of 
Islam till the time of Ibn Qadi Shuhba. 


2.4 Ibn Oādī Shuhba's Family in the Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras 

The family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba is regarded as one of the most important fam- 
ilies who played an important role in intellectual life during the Ayyubid and 
Mamluk periods. During the Ayyubid period, their role was confined to the area 
of Shuhba and its surroundings. Their great grandfather, Jamal al-Din, was a 
well-known and influential shaykh in Hawran.*? He was the first person in the 
family to pursue a scholarly career and be appointed as a judge. This allegedly 
happened after his travel to Baghdad in order to ask the Abbasid caliph to 
be assigned as the judge of the town of Shuhba.*344 Thereafter, this position 
became hereditary among his family, as it was occupied by his son Sharaf al- 
Din Muhammad* and later his grandson Najm al-Din ‘Umar. Here, I will briefly 
speak about the role of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's family during the period in which 
they lived. 


2.5 The Family of Ibn Oādī Shuhba and Their Role in the Town of Shuhba 
and the Surrounding Areas 

The role of the family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba was confined to the town of Shuhba 

and Hawran during the Ayyubid era and the beginning of the Mamluk era. For 

instance, Jamal al-Din was a judge in his hometown of Shuhba, and according 

to al-Jazari, he was quite influential among his students and followers within 


41  lIbnQadiShuhba, Tarikh ii, 130. 

42  Ibnal-azar, Tarikh ii, 244. 

43 Ibn Oādī Shuhba, I'làm (Yeni Cami manuscript) 101". 

44 During the Mamluk and Ayyubid periods, every village or town used to have an imam to 
lead the prayers and to work as a judge as well. The person who used to occupy the two 
positions did not used to be a well-known scholar but rather someone who memorized 
the Quran and had a knowledge of figh rulings. 

45 There is not much information about him in the sources, but we can roughly estim- 
ate that he probably was a judge during the reign of Baybars (r. 1260—77), and we can 
say with certainty that he was a judge during the reign of al-Mansür Qalawün until his 
death in 687. We can deduce this piece of information from Ibn al-Jazari's biography 
of Sharaf al-Din's son Najm al-Din ‘Umar as he mentions that the latter remained a 
judge for 40 years, which means that he inherited his father's position around the year 
687 (since Najm al-Din died in 727), and probably this is the year in which his father 
died. 
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the area of Hawrān.*% As for his son, Sharaf al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, he inherited his father's position as a judge after his father's death, 
and he remained in this position until his death sometime around the year 
687/288. It is not known exactly when his father Jamal al-Din died, but it was 
most probably at the beginning of the Mamluk era.^? 

All branches of the family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba actually descended from the 
abovementioned Sharaf al-Din Muhammad, judge of Shuhba in the Hawran. 
He had four children, two of whom were to some extent well-known schol- 
ars, while the other two did not pursue scholarly careers (yet their descendants 
did). 

Najm al-Din ‘Umar is probably the eldest son of Sharaf al-Din. We can 
deduce this from the fact that he inherited the position of a judge after the 
death of his father since, as we already know, it was custom that the eldest son 
inherit his father’s positions. Furthermore, he was named as one of his brother 
Kamal al-Din's (born in 653/1255)48 teachers, which suggests that he was indeed 
the eldest, since it would not make sense that the younger brother taught the 
elder one. 

Najm al-Din ‘Umar had two sons who pursued scholarly careers. The first 
one was ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali who became the judge of Shuhba in 727/1327 after the 
death of his father and remained in this position for 22 years until his death by 
the plague in 749/1348. The second one was Shams al-Din Muhammad (born 
in 694/1295). Shams al-Din was the grandfather of Tagī al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba. 
He was sent to Damascus by his father who encouraged him to pursue a schol- 
arly career in Damascus, which provided many more opportunities for a young 
scholar than the small town of Shuhba.*9 

Shams al-Din had two sons, who also pursued scholarly careers, and a daugh- 
ter who married ‘Ala al-Din b. Hijji. Their son, Shihab al-Din b. Hijjī, also 
became a famous historian.5° The first one was Jamal al-Din Yusuf b. 


46  IbnalJazan, Tarikh ii, 244. The source of al-Jazari's detailed information about the family 
of Ibn Qadi Shuhba in his work Tartkh hawadith al-zamān is Jamal al-Din's close friend 
Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab, as they allegedly used to have long discussions about per- 
sonal and scholarly issues (Ibn al-Jazarī, Tarikh ii, 172). Interestingly, Taqi al-Din b. Qadi 
Shuhba had no knowledge of the information al-Jazari mentioned except the part about 
his grandfather's travel to Baghdad, as he states in his book al-I'lam bi-Tārīkh al-Islam (Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba, al-I'lam bi-tarikh al-islam f. 1012). 

47 See note 44. 

48 Ibnal-Jazarī, Tartkh ii, 172. 

49  IbnQadiShuhba, Tārīkh iii, 51. 

so  Al-Ghazz, Bahjat 71. For more information on Shihab al-Din b. Hijjī, see Massoud, Ibn 
Hijji. 
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Muhammad (720—89/1320—87).5! Jamal al-Din had one son, Sharaf al-Din 
Muhammad b. Yusuf? who was a judge in al-Zabadani and died in Damas- 
cus in 788/1386. As for Shams al-Din's second son, Shihàb al-Din Ahmad b. 
Muhammad, who died in Damascus in 737-90/1337-88,9^ only one of his sons, 
Tagī al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, showed interest in pursuing a scholarly career. Tagī 
al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba had three sons who pursued scholarly careers and a 
daughter. The first son was Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (d. 874/1469),* 
who had two daughters and a son. The first daughter was Sa'adat bt. Badr 
al-Din (d. 897/1492), who was married to al-Khawaja ‘Abd al-Ghani b. al- 
Muzallig,*” and they had one son, who died shortly after the death of his 
mother at the age of ten.9? The second daughter (whose name is unknown) 
was married to Burhan al-Busrawi,?? and the son was al-Zayni ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
who was killed in 909/1504.9? Sari al-Din Hamza b. Abi Bakr (d. 861/1457), 
the second son of Tagī al-Din,*! had only one son, whose name was Baha 
al-Din b. Sari al-Din (905/1500).9? The third son was Jamal al-Din Yusuf b. 
Abi Bakr whom we have no information about, but his name was mentioned 
in the work that his brother Badr al-Din wrote about the biography of their 
father.® 

The second son of the judge of Shuhba, Sharaf al-Din Muhammad, was 
Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. Born in 
Shuhba in 653/1255, he was a student of his brother in Shuhba before his migra- 
tion to Damascus. He was the first person from the family to have the epi- 
thet of Ibn Qadi Shuhba. The migration of Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab to 
Damascus actually marked the appearance of the family of Ibn Qadi Shuhba 
on the scholarly scene in al-Sham. Kamal al-Din was sent to Damascus by 


51 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh iii, 237. 


52 = Ibid. 208. 
53 Ibid. 207. 
54 Ibid. 252. 


55  Al-Basrawi, Tarikh 44. 

56 Ibn Tawg, Ta ‘iq iii, 128. 

57  Heisal-Khawaja Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghani b. al-Muzalliq (d. 916/1510), the administrator 
of the religious endowment of Ibn Shams al-Din b. al-Muzalliq. See Ibn al-Himsi, Hawadith 
457. 

58 Ibn Tawg, Ta'liq iii, n31. 

59  Burhān al-Din al-Busrawi was killed in 899/1493. Ibn al-Himsi, Hawādith 240. 

60  IbnTulün, Mufakahat 221. 

61  Ibnal-Himsi, Hawadith 79. 

62 Ibn Tülün, Mut'at, ii 761. 

63 Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 475. 
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FIGURE 4.4 The first branch of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's family 


his father Sharaf al-Din in order to pursue a scholarly career there. Most prob- 
ably, this was because there were no available scholarly posts in the small 
town of Shuhba in this period since the judgeship position was reserved for 
his brother, Najm al-Din ‘Umar. Therefore, Kamal al-Din moved to Damas- 
cus and worked as a tutor for the sons of amirs and elites, while his brother 
inherited their father's position as a judge and started to prepare his eld- 
est son ‘Ala al-Din ‘Ali to inherit the post after him. However, as mentioned 
above, Najm al-Din ‘Umar’s other son, Shams al-Din (who is the grandfather of 
the protagonist of this paper, Taqi al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba) was sent to Dam- 
ascus to follow in the footsteps of his uncle Kamal al-Din, who had been 
sent to Damascus for the very same reason (i.e., the lack of available posts 
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FIGURE 4.5 
The second branch of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's family 


in Shuhba). Kamal al-Din did not get married, and he had no children. He died 
in 726/1326.54 

The third son of Sharaf al-Din Muhammad was Īsā b. Sharaf al-Din Muham- 
mad. We have very little information about him, probably because, as far as we 
know, he did not pursue a scholarly career. ‘Isa’s son, Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa, was 
a scholar whom we know very little about as well. However, the latter's son, 
Shams al-Din Muhammad, was the chief of the chancellery (kātib al-insha’) in 
Damascus and Gaza,® and he had quite a good relationship with the famous 
scholar al-Safadi, as suggested by the many literary correspondences that the 
latter mentions in his work al-Tadhkira.6$ Shams al-Din Muhammad died in 
Gaza in 764/1363.97 

The fourth son of Sharaf al-Din Muhammad was Abü Bakr b. Sharaf al-Din. 
We know almost nothing about him except that his grandson Sharaf al-Din 
Ahmad b. Masa b. Ishaq b. Abū Bakr (d. 785/1383) pursued a scholarly career.58 


64 Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xviii, 275. 

65  IbnHabib, Durrat, f. 2045; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh ii, 197. 

66 X Al-Safadi, Ayān v, 42. 

67  IbnQadiShuhba mistakenly mentions him in the obituaries of the year 762. 
68 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh iii, 102. 
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3 The Life and Works of Taqi al-Din Abu Bakr b. Ahmad b. Qadi 


Shuhba al-Asadi 


After the discussion of the origins and whereabouts of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's fam- 
ily in the previous parts of this paper, I will now discuss in the next parts the life 
and works of Taqi al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba. I will focus in particular on examining 
his historiographical works, but I will not discuss his Fight works. 


34 His Early Life 
His full name is Abü l-Sidq Taqi al-Din Abü Bakr b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Muhammad b. Dhu'ayb b. Mushar- 
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raf b. Qadi Shuhba al-Shāfiī al-Ash'ari. He was born in Damascus in 779/1377. 
He learned the Quran and summaries of figh and principles of religious works 
while he was eight years old. His father also gave him special attention, as he 
seems to have hoped that his son would inherit his religious positions. Tellingly, 
Taqi al-Din's father reportedly already made him the imam of the prayers dur- 
ing the holy month of Ramadan when he was only nine years old, and he 
continued this for three years until his father's death.9? 


3.2 His Education and Main Teachers 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba studied under many scholars of his time, especially jurists, as 
he was interested mainly in studying Shafi jurisprudence. Therefore, he was 
more famous for being a jurist than a historian. Almost all the historians who 
discuss the biography of Ibn Qadi Shuhba in their works described him as a 
jurist and not a historian. The only exception is al-Suyūtī, who describes him 
in his work as “nazm al-'uqyan" or “the historian of al-Sham."? Some of Taqi 
al-Din's teachers influenced his personality and life substantially. Among other 
teachers he benefited from, his most important influencers were Sharaf al-Din 
al-Ghazzi,” Siraj al-Din al-Bulgīnī, who taught him jurisprudence and influ- 
enced his style, his father-in-law,"? Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Maktum,?? who 
taught him jurisprudence and Arabic, and his cousin the historian, Shihab al- 
Din b. Hijji, who taught him history and was one of the reasons why Taqi al-Din 
became a historian. 


3.3 His Career 
Ibn Qadi Shuhba assumed no less than 13 posts during his reign. His jobs were 
not limited to one particular specialty, as he worked as a judge, teacher, and 
orator. He occupied some of these posts until his death, such as teaching in 
schools and mosques, while he was deposed from other posts, such as the judi- 
ciary and oratorship. In this part, I will discuss briefly each of the different posts 
he occupied. 

Ibn QadiShuhba started his career at the young age of twelve after he inher- 
ited his father's posts and while he remained under the guardianship of his 


69 Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 476. 

70 J Al-Suyüti, Nazm 49. 

71  Heisthejurisprudence scholar Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa b. Uthmān b. ‘Isa al-Ghazzi (d. 799/1397). 
Al-Zarkali, Alam v, 105. 

72 See Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 464. He is the judge of Greater Syria, Siraj al-Din 
‘Umar b. Raslan al-Bulgīnī (d. 805/1403). Al-Zarkali, Alam v, 46. 

73 Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Maktüm al-Suwaydi (d. 797/1395). Ibn Hajar, Inbā' i, 
502. 
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father's friend, Sari al-Din al-Maslàti."^ Ibn Qadi Shuhba assumed his father's 
jobs after he reached puberty, sometime between 793/1391 and 798/1396, in a 
ceremony that was attended by his guardian Sari al-Din al-Maslati and many 
scholars and judges.”* However, he only assumed his first real job, other than 
the ones he inherited from his father, after 800/1398, when he became a teacher 
in the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus. Hereafter, he occupied many other jobs. 

Regarding his work in the judiciary, he at first worked as an assistant judge 
(ca. 820/1417).”6 Then, he officially became a judge in 842/1438 when Burhan al- 
Din al-Ba‘tini” resigned from this position.” Regarding his career as a teacher 
in the mosques and schools, Ibn Qadi Shuhba taught in several schools and 
mosques in Damascus. However, it appears that he did not officially teach in 
most of them. Rather, he is reported to have had to pay huge sums of money 
to the teachers so they would give their positions to him. According to his bio- 
grapher, this is why he went through financial difficulties, as he had a lot of 
debts."? Ibn Qadi Shuhba made sure his sons would occupy some of his posi- 
tions, so he gave some of them to his sons Badr al-Din Muhammad, Sani al-Din 
Hamza, and Jamal al-Din Yusuf.®° 


3.4 Ibn Qadi Shuhba and the Science of History 

There are several factors that helped draw Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s attention to his- 
toriography, the most important of which were social ones, such as his kinship 
relation with the famous Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asakir. His grandmother 
was allegedly related to Ibn ‘Asakir’s brother through marriage and was hence 
his descendant.?! This relationship probably motivated him to study history. 
For instance, many other Muslim scholars throughout Islamic history tried to 
link their genealogy to the Prophet Muhammad, one of his companions, or one 
of the prominent scholars, since this was a matter of pride, as many biograph- 
ical works clearly show. Anyway, the following chart shows the kinship relation- 
ship between Ibn Qadi Shuhba and the Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asakir. 


74  Heisthe judge Sari al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Maslati (d. 799/1397). Ibn Taghrī- 
birdī, Nujüm xii, 160. 

75 Badral-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 486. 

76  Badral-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 489. 

77 Heisthejudge Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Nasir al-Ba'üni (d. 870/1465). Al-Zarkālī, 
A'lam i, 30. 

78 | Al-Maqnzi Sulitk vii, 391. 

79 Badral-Dīn b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 473. 

80  Ibid.475. 

81 Ibn Tūlūn, Thaghr 168. 
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FIGURE 4.8 
The lineage of the mother of Ibn Qadi Shuhba 
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Furthermore, there was his growing up in a house that probably contained 
a lot of historiographical books since his grandfather, Shams al-Din b. Qadi 
Shuhba, was interested in studying history and owned many history and sira 
works. Ibn al-‘Aquli, who was one of the students of Shams al-Din, mentioned 
that the latter was interested in history and had good knowledge of it.82 Natur- 
ally, people would obtain historical knowledge through reading, and this would 
suggest, from my point of view, that Shams al-Din, like most other scholars, had 
quite a large collection of historiographical works in his library. Most probably, 
Ibn Qadi Shuhba inherited this collection through his father, as both were the 
only heirs, and he then read historiographical and biographical dictionaries, 
which motivated him to study history. 

Finally, there also was the fact that Ibn Qadi Shuhba was a disciple of his 
cousin, the historian Shihab al-Din b. Hijji, who seems to have been the main 
reason behind Ibn Qadi Shuhba's decision to become a historian. Ibn Hijji him- 
self studied under many influential historians, like Ibn Kathi1$? and Ibn Rafi‘ 
al-Sallami,8* who in turn had studied under other influential historians, such 
as al-Dhahabi® and al-Birzali.*6 This influenced his style of historiographical 
writing, since it combined the styles of the aforementioned historians. Ibn 
Kathir, for instance, was mainly interested in recording political and social 
events, while he was less interested in biographies, as he borrowed the style 
and approach of his teacher al-Birzali (except when it came to the scholars' 
biographies as al-Birzālī, unlike Ibn Kathir, was interested in them as well). Ibn 
Rafi‘ al-Sallāmī,*7 on the other hand, was more interested in the biographies 
of scholars and some amirs and was less interested in recording political and 
social events. In this regard, Ibn Rafi‘ followed in the footsteps of his teacher 
al-Dhahabi, who was broadly interested in the biographies of Muslim schol- 
ars, focusing especially on the biographies of hadith scholars, as we can infer 
from his two works Kitab Tarikh al-Islam and Siyar a'lam al-nubala. Moreover, 
one of al-Dhahabi's notebooks shows his interest in mainly hadith scholars. 


82  Ibnal-Aqüli, Dirāya 378. 

83 Heis the historian ‘Imad al-Din Ismail b. ‘Umar b. Kathir (d. 774/1373). Al-Zarkali, Alam i, 
320. 

84  IbnQadiShuhba, Tabagāt iv, 13. 

85 He is the historian Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1339). Al- 
Zarkali, A'lam v, 326. 

86 He is the historian ‘Alam al-Din al-Qasim b. Muhammad al-Barzali (d. 739/1339). Al- 
Zarkali, Atām v, 182. 

87 He is the historian Taqi al-Din Muhammad b. Rafi‘ b. Hajras al-Sallami (d. 774/1372). Al- 
Zarkali, A'làm vi, 124. 
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FIGURE 4.9 The chain of Ibn Qadi Shuhbas teachers of history 


In his summary of Ibn al-Dubaythi's history work, Dhayl tarikh Baghdad, al- 
Dhahabi chose to include the biographies of hadith scholars, or people who 
had a broad interest in hadith, instead of including significant poets, doctors, or 
authors.9 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, however, combined both approaches as he started 
by mentioning the political and social events in a certain year, then proceeded 
with mentioning the biographies of the people who died during that year. 

I will further expatiate on Ibn Qadi Shuhba's methodology when I discuss 
his historiographical works below. 


3.5 His Death 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba died in Damascus in the year 851/1448 in his house in the 
neighborhood of al-‘Uqayba, outside the walls of Damascus, near the mosque 
of al-Tawba (in which he used to teach after al-Fajr prayer till al-Zuhr prayer). 
He apparently died quite suddenly, yet he had a major funeral. Also, when the 
news thathe had died reached his friend Ibn Hajar the latter is reported to have 
prayed Salat al-Ghā'ib (a prayer for the person who dies in a faraway land). Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba was buried in his family's grave at the Bab Saghir cemetery, as 
established by Kamal al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, the first person from the family 
who migrated to Damascus. The burial was allegedly located near the graves of 
the martyrs of Karbala and the sons of al-Husayn and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 


88 Al-Dhahabi, Mukhtasar i, 223. 
89  Ibnal-Dubaythi, Mugaddimat i, 127. 
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3.6 His Works and Drafts 
Ibn Qadi Shuhba was a prolific author despite the many positions he held. This 
was most probably a result of his excellent time management, as, according to 
his biography, he used to teach during the time between al-Fajr and al-Zuhr 
prayers, and from al-Zuhr till al- Tsha? prayers, he used to write and prepare for 
his coming classes.9° 

All the works and drafts?! Ibn Qadi Shuhba wrote were either juristic or his- 
toriographical. It is noteworthy that most of these works were historiographical 
ones, and that he, nonetheless, was mostly known as a jurist, as I discussed 
above. In this paper, I will discuss his historiographical works and drafts, which 
will be divided into two categories: the works he wrote for the public and the 
works he wrote for his personal use. 


3.6.1 His Nonhistoriographical Works 

The following is a brief list of his nonhistoriographical works and drafts, which 

are mainly fighi ones: 

1. Kifayat al-muhtaj ila sharh al-minhaj (al-Sharh al-kabīr):9? This work is a 
commentary on the work of Minhāj al-tālibīn of al-Nawawi. However, he 
did not finish it, as he stopped at the Bāb al-Khul‘9? 

2. lgnā'al-muņhtāj ila sharh al-minhàj (al-Sharh al-Saghir): Another work he 
did not finish, as he stopped at the Bab al-Sullam.9* 

3. Nukat kubrā ‘ala al-tanbth (al-Sharh al-kabir): This work is a commentary 
on the work al-Tanbih fi -fiqh of Abu Ishaq al-Shīrāzī. He commented on 
the part from Bab al-Siyam to Bab al-Nikah (but he did not finish it).95 

4. Kafial-nabih fi nukat al-tanbih (al-Sharh al- Saghīr).% 

5.  Fatawa Ibn Qadi Shuhba:9?" This work is a collection of his legal rulings. 
However, we are not sure if he compiled the work himself or if one of his 
students carried out this task. 


go Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 480. 

91 By drafts I mean the notes he wrote for his personal use. 

92 This work is still a manuscript in Maktabat al-Asad in Damascus. It is written in two 
volumes, which have the shelf marks 9185 and 17635. 

93  Badral-Dīn b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 477. 

94 Ibid. 

95 Ibid. 

96 This work is still a manuscript in Maktabat al-Asad in Damascus. Its title is Kaft al-nabih 
fi tahrir al-tanbih, which has the shelf mark 16878. 

97 This work is still a manuscript in Maktabat the Mufti of Damascus, Abū l-Yusr ‘Abdin, 
under the shelf mark 33. 
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6.  Nukat ala -muhimmat:?? Most probably, this work was compiled/written 
by one of his students as his son presages in his writing about his father. 

7. Tafsir agurān:9? This is an unknown work, which has not been men- 
tioned by either the contemporaries of Ibn Qadi Shuhba or the people 
who are familiar with his works. It was only mentioned by Hajji Khalifa in 
his early modern bio-bibliographical work Kashf al-zunun. Probably, Hājjī 
Khalifa was mistaken since even Badr al-Din, the son of Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 
did not mention any tafsir work in his list of his father's works. So, per- 
haps Hajji Khalifa had seen a tafsir text in the hand of Ibn Qadi Shuhba 
and mistakenly thought that Ibn Qadi Shuhba was the author, given that 
the latter used to copy many other scholars’ works.!? What we are sure 
about is that Hājjī Khalifa was familiar with Ibn Qadi Shuhba's handwrit- 
ing, as the former had consulted the latter's works in his two works Kashf 
al-zunün!?! and Sullam al-wusūl.192 

8. Sanad fi l-hadith:? This small treatise consists of ten folios in which he 
mentions the hadith works he heard and for which he obtained ijāzāt 
(permissions). 


3.6.2 His Historiographical Works 
As suggested, this section will be divided into two categories: the works he 
wrote for the public and the works he wrote for his personal use. 


3.6.2.1 The Works He Wrote for the Public 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba wrote several historiographical works. The perspectives, 
forms, and authorship of these books varied. Some of them dealt with uni- 
versal history, like his book al-Itām bi-tarikh ahl al-islam, in which he wrote 
about the history of Islam in general. Some other works were more specialized, 
like Tabaqat al-Shāfi'iyya, in which he focused on the prosopography of Shafi 
scholars. Also, some of these works have remained just drafts, while others have 
been edited and formally published. Regarding the authorship, some of these 
works were written by Ibn Qadi Shuhba alone while he coauthored others: 


98  Hajji Khalifa, Kashf i, 438. 

99  Hājjī Khalifa, Kashf ii, 1914. 

100 Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 476. 

101 Hājjī Khalifa copied many works of Ibn Qadi Shuhba. 

102 Hajji Khalifa, Sullam i, 62. 

103 This treatise is still a manuscript and exists in the library of Princeton University under 
shelf mark 795H. 
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3.6.2.1.1 Takmil tarikh ibn Hijjī 

This is Ibn Qadi Shuhbas first historiographical work, and his starting point 
for many others to come. Furthermore, he trained and practiced writing his- 
tory while conducting this work, which he wrote after his teacher Ibn Hijji— 
just before his death—asked him to complete his unfinished work. Ibn Hijji 
wrote a historiographical work that deals with the history of the years between 
741/1340 and 815/4412. However, he died before completing his work, as he did 
not write anything about the events that occurred between the years 748/1347 
and 768/1367.10^ Therefore, Ibn Qadi Shuhba coauthored this work and com- 
pleted it following the same style and approach of Ibn Hijji in doing so.195 Ibn 
Hijji surely would not have asked Ibn Qadi Shuhba to complete his work if he 
did not believe the latter was qualified enough to carry out this task, since Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba showed great interest in history during the many years in which 
he was a student of Ibn Hijji. 


3.6.2.1.2 Dhayl ‘ala tārīkh ibn Kathīr!06 
This seven-volume work was originally based on Ibn Hijjī's history, which they 
coauthored.!?7 However, Ibn Qadi Shuhba added to his teacher's work many 


104 The reason behind Ibn Hijjīs decision to not record the events of that year is that he 
wanted to write a dhayl for Ibn Kathir's work. However, there are two versions of Ibn 
Kathir's history. The first version, which was widely circulated during the time of Ibn 
Hijji, ends after dealing with events of the year 740, while the second version, where 
each year was listed separately, ends with the events of the year 768. I would suggest that 
Ibn Hijjī probably started writing a dhayl for the first version of Ibn Kathir's work, then 
he discovered the second version of the work after writing about the events of the year 
748. Therefore, he continued writing starting from 769 and did not deal with the period 
between 748 and 768. I came to this conclusion because I do not believe that it was a coin- 
cidence that Ibn Kathir's second version of his history work ends with the year 768 and Ibn 
Hijjīs work starts with the year 769. The similarities in style and organization between the 
two works (except that Ibn Kathir tended to neglect many biographies) further suggests 
that Ibn Hijji aimed to write a dhayl of Ibn Kathir's work. 

105 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt iv, 13. 

106 This work was mentioned by Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba. Three manuscripts of this work 
were found, all written by Ibn Qadi Shuhba: 1. The first one is located in Chester Beatty 
Library in Dublin under shelf mark 5527. This volume covers 14 years (the period between 
797 and 810), and David C. Reisman wrote an article about it in the MSR (1998). 2. The 
second volume is located in Gotha Library under shelf mark 1574 and covers eleven years 
(between 824 and 834). (I am currently working on the edition of this manuscript.) 3. The 
third manuscript (which I have edited as well) is located in the collection of the India 
Office Library (Arab manuscripts) under shelf mark 3805. This volume covers three sep- 
arate years (841, 842, and 846). 

107 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqát iv, 13. 
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events that occurred in al-Sham and elsewhere as well as biographies, which he 
collected from the works of, among many other historians, al-Traqi, al-Safadi, 
Ibn Habib, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Ibn Kathīr, Ibn al-Furat, and Ibn Dugmāg. 
This Dhayl covers the period from 741/1340 to 840/1437. However, Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba kept recording the events that occurred after the year 840/1437, as I 
have found an autograph manuscript of his in which he records the events of 
several scattered years (i.e., 841, 842, and 846).108 I have also noticed that some 
later historians quoted events from Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s history that occurred in 
the year 851.19? Therefore, it has become clear to me that Ibn Qadi Shuhba con- 
tinued writing his historiographical work until just before his death because it 
covered a period of around no hijri years. 

When it comes to the methodology and organization of this work, Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, as he mentions in his introduction to the work, followed the same 
methodology of his shaykh Ibn Hijjī in his work.!? Furthermore, Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, probably under the influence of earlier historians, such as Ibn Aybak 
al-Dimyati!! and Ibn al-Misallātī,!!? gave special attention to the history of 
scholarly families.!? For instance, whenever he wrote a biography of a person 
from a scholarly family, he continued to mention other members of his/her 
family who also pursued a scholarly career. 


3.6.2.1.3 Mukhtasar dhayl tārīkh Ibn Kathīr 

This book is an abridgment of his book Dhayl 'ala tārīkh Ibn kathir, which, as 
just mentioned, was in turn built on the historiographical work of his teacher 
Ibn Hijji. The size of this abridgment is almost one-third of the original work.!^ 
As for the methodology and organization of this abridgment, Ibn Qadi Shuhba 
followed a different organization method than the original work. He followed 
the organization method of his shaykh Ibn Hijjī in the original, whereas, in the 
abridgment, he decided to follow al-Dhahabī's organization of his Tarikh al- 
Islam, especially when it came to the biographical entries, which al-Dhahabi 
arranged alphabetically for each year in order to facilitate the search for a spe- 


108 This manuscript, which I have recently edited, is in the holdings of the India Office Library 
(Arab manuscripts) under the shelf mark 3805. 

109 See, for example, al-Nu'aymi, Daris ii, 20; Ibn Tülun, Thaghr 258. 

110 IbnQadiShuhba, Tarikh i, 11. 

111 He is Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Aybak al-Dimyātī (d. 749/1348). See al-Zarkali, A'lam i, 102. 

112 He is Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Misallati (d. 771/1370). See Ibn Hajar, 
Durar. 

113 See, for example, Ibn Aybak, Tarajim i, 243; Ibn al-Misallati's manuscript of Wafayat f. 246. 

114 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh i, 11. 
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cific person in it.!5 Ibn Qadi Shuhba also followed al-Dhahabr’s organization 
in the way he detailed the works of each author he included in his biograph- 
ical entries. This specific organization, in addition to Ibn Qadi Shuhba's explicit 
documentation of the sources for each piece of information he included in this 
work, was the reason behind Hājjī Khalifa’s dependency on this work.!!6 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba only dealt with selected years from the original history, 
which are the 67 years from 741/1340 to 808/1406. Most of the information 
in this book was taken from the works of earlier historians, like al-Safadi, Ibn 
Habib, al-‘Traqi, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, al-Husayni, and Ibn Sanad. Anyhow, I can- 
not discuss here the full list of sources used in this work as this would probably 
require an entire article in itself. 


3.6.2.1.4 al-Ilam bi-tarikh al-Islam al-muntaqà min tārīkh al-Islam li-l-dhahabi 
wa-mā udīfa ilayhi min tarikh ibn Kathir wa-l-Kutubiwa ghayrihim!!7 

This book is the biggest and most comprehensive work of Ibn Qadi Shuhba. 
As we can infer from the title, the historical materials in this work were col- 
lected from earlier sources such as, among many others, Tarikh al-Islam of 
al-Dhahabi, al-Bidaya wa-l-nihaya of Ibn Kathir, and Uyun al-tawārīkh of Ibn 
Shakir al-Kutubī. A-T'lam bi-tarikh al-islam covers the period between 200 and 
799.118 

I must note that Ibn Qadi Shuhba's choice of the first year that this work 
covers (i.e., 200) is quite odd and unprecedented, since most of the histori- 
ans who dealt with early Islamic history either started their works by dealing 
with the creation of the world up to their own eras (e.g., al-Balkhi in Kitab al- 
Bad’ wa-l-ta’rikh, al-Tabarī in Tarikh al-rusul wa-l-mulik, and Ibn al-Jawzī in 
al-Muntazam fi tārīkh al-mulük wa-l-umam) or with the beginning of Islam 
up to their own eras (e.g., al-Dhahabi in Tarikh al-Islam and Ibn Shakir al- 
Kutubi in Uyun al-tawarikh). It is quite peculiar as well that the starting point 
of the three works that were Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s main sources in writing his 


115 Ibid. 

116 See, for example, Ibid., 196—9, 213, etc. 

117 This work has several surviving manuscripts all of which are autographs of the author. 
These manuscripts exist in different libraries: 1. Two volumes are held in Morocco in al- 
Khizàna al-Amma bi-L-Rabāt under classmark (94), in which the first volume covers 109 
years (from 451-560) and the second volume covers 69 years (561-630). 2. One volume 
is held in Sulaymanye library in Istanbul under classmark (1403), which covers 70 years 
(600—670). 3. One volume from the collection of Yeni Cami also in the Sulaymanye lib- 
rary under classmark (864) covers the period from 701-40 (though the last 20 folios of this 
volume are not written by Ibn Qàdi Shuhba). 

118 Badral-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 479. 
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work was the beginning of Islam, while al-I‘lam bi-tarikh al-Islam started by 
dealing with the year 200. One might speculate that Ibn Qadi Shuhba tried 
to avoid dealing with the problematic period of early Islam (mainly starting 
from Uthmān b. ‘Affan’s reign until the early Abbasid era), especially when 
his tribe had a prominent role in the political turmoil in this era. As I have 
mentioned above, the branch of Banü Ghadira, from which Ibn Qadi Shuhba 
is descended, is remembered to have supported ‘Ali b. Abi Talib against his 
opponents and his son Husayn in his battle against Yazid b. Mu‘awiy and adop- 
ted Shi'ism after the formation/crystallization of the Islamic sects. Had Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba dealt with the first 150 years of Islamic history in this book, he 
would have been obliged to mention that the members of his tribe supported 
«Alī b. Abi Talib and later on became Twelver Shi‘ites. Furthermore, Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba concealed that he was from Shi‘ite origins, as he mentions that he des- 
cended from Banu Asad without specifying whether he was from the Shi‘ite 
or Sunni branches. This is also quite clear in his discussion of the biography 
of his relative Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. Qàdi Shuhba, as he was keen to hide that 
he was from Banu Ghadira, despite this piece of information being mentioned 
by al-Safadi, who was Ibn Qadi Shuhba's source for Muhammad b. ‘Isa’s bio- 
graphy.!? 

As for the organization of this book, Ibn Oādī Shuhba again followed al- 
Dhahabi's organization of Tārīkh al-islam, as he mentions the historical events 
in a specific year followed by the obituaries. 

However, unlike al-Dhahabi, he did not organize these obituaries alphabet- 
ically. 


3.6.2.1.5 Tabagāt al-Shafityya 

This book was extensively copied during the author's lifetime, and we found 
his handwriting on most of its surviving manuscripts. Anyhow, I will not dis- 
cuss this book in detail here since ‘Abd al-Alim Khan made a very good study 
of it in his introduction to his edition of the work.!20 


119 Al-Safadi, A‘yan v, 42. Al-Safadi actually claims to have been a close friend of Muhammad 
b. Īsā. 

120 The manuscript of this work is held in al-Maktaba al-Zahiriyya under classmark (438). 
There is manuscript in Chester Beatty library that has the title Tabaqat al-nuhah li-ibn 
Qadi Shuhba. However, after examining the manuscript, it turns out that it is rather a 
manuscript of al-Firüzabadi's work al-Bulgha fi tarājim a'immat al-nahw wa-Llugha. 
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3.6.2.6 al-Tabyin ft tabagāt al-nuhāh wa-L-lughawiyyin?! 

This book was written twice. At first, Ibn Qadi Shuhba arranged it by annals. 
Then, he rearranged it alphabetically to ease the access to the biographies of 
specific persons. This book was written after Tabaqat al-Shāfi'iyya since we find 
many references in al-Tabyin to the Tabagāt al-Shāft'iyya.!?2 


3.6.2.1.7 Manāgib al-Imam al-Shafit wa-tabaqat ashābihi min tārīkh al-Islam 

It is a selection of the biographies of Shafi scholars in al-Dhahabi's work Tārīkh 
al-Islam. 

3.6.24.8 Lubab al-tahdhib 


In this work, Ibn Qadi Shuhba summarizes and combines two different works: 
Tahdhib al-kamāl of al-Mizzi and Tadhhīb tahdhib al-kamāl of al-Dhahabī. 


3.6.2.9 Tarikh bin@ madinat Dimashq 
This is a summary of the first volume of Ibn ‘Asakir’s work Tarikh Dimashq, 
which deals with the urban history of the city of Damascus.'?? 


3.6.2.2 Ibn Qadt Shuhba’s Selections (Muntaqayat) 

The literary genre of “selections” constitutes the majority of Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s 
works. Nonetheless, most of the studies of Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s life or works 
rarely discuss these works. I will start here by briefly discussing historians’ per- 
ceptions of the difference between the genres of selections (muntaqayat) and 
summaries/abridgments (mukhtsarat). When historians speak of an abridg- 
ment, it means that this work maintained the original work's structure, but 
it was shortened. In other words, if the original contained 200 biographical 
entries, the abridgment should also contain 200 entries but each entry would 
have less information. For instance, Ibn Hajar's abridgment of al-Safadi’s al- 
Waft bi-l-wafayat contains 14,195 biographical entries, which is exactly as many 
as the original work.!*4 Selections are quite different from abridgments in the 
sense that a work of the former genre consists of the information the author 
deems important for his personal use without being restricted by the original 
work's number of entries, chapters, etc. Many historians wrote selective works 
to use as a reference while writing their original work, like al-Dhahabi and 


121 Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 479. 

122 Ibn QadiShuhba, Tabagāt al-nuhah 61. 

123 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh (manuscript) 22. 

124  Faydullah Effendi Library in Istanbul, shelfmark 1413. I have consulted the manuscript in 
Istanbul. 
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al-Muntagā 
min l-wafayat 


FIGURE 4.10 Selections by Ibn Khatib al-Nasiryya that informed 
his al-Durr al-muntakhab 


many others. This working method (of producing selections) was adopted by 
many 15th-century historians, like Ibn Khatib al-Nasiriyya, who made selec- 
tions from historiographical works about the history of Aleppo and its elite in 
order to write his work al-Durr al-muntakhab fi takmilat tārīkh Halab. These 
selections were taken from several works, some of which have reached us as: 1. 
Durrat al-aslak fi dawlat al-Atrak of Ibn Habib al-Halabi from which Ibn Khatib 
al-Nasiriyya selected some biographies and records of historical events;!?5 2. 
Tarikh Misr of Qutb al-Din al-Halabī!26 from which some of the biographies 
and records of historical events were selected as well;!27 3. al-Wafayat of al-‘Traqi 
from which Ibn Khatib al-Nāsiriyya selected some biographies of the scholars 
of Aleppo.!28 These three holographs were used by Ibn Khatib al-Nasiriyya to 
write his work al-Durr al-muntakhab (see figure 4.10). 

On the other hand, we can see that al-Magrīzī used his selections from Ibn 
Muyassir's work Akhbar Misr to write several works, such as Itti'az al-hunafā” 


125 This work (titled Durrat al-aslak) is still a manuscript in Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin under 
classmark (9724). However, after examining it, it turned out that this is rather a manuscript 
of Ibn Khatib al-Nasiriyya's selections. 

126 He is the historian Qutb al-Din ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Abd al-Nūr al-Halabi (d. 735/1335). See 
al-Zarkali, Alam iv, 53. 

127 The manuscript of this work is held in the Library of Khalidi in Jerusalem under classmark 
(31). 

128 Ibid. 
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Itti'àz I-hunafà 
bi-akhbar |- 
a'imma |- 
Fatimiyyin |- 
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al-Mawā'iz wa- 
l-i'tibar fī dhikr al-Mugaffa al- 
l-khitat wa-l- kabir 
athar 


FIGURE 4.11 Muntagā al-Magrīzī used to inform his three men- 
tioned works 


bi-akhbar al-a'imma al-Fātimiyyīn al-khulafa',?? al-Mugaffā L-kabir,?? and al- 
Mawa'iz wa-Litibār fī dhikr l-khitat wa-l-athar (see figure 4.n).5! 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba also wrote several selections that varied in size. Some of 
them were in several volumes, like his selections from Tarikh al-Islam and 
al-Bidāya wa-L-nihaya, and others were written in just one volume. Notice- 
ably, Ibn Qàdi Shuhba had a specific method of making these selections. For 
instance, when he wanted to write his book Tabagāt al-Shāfi'iyya, he made 
several notebooks of selections of biographies of Shāfi ī scholars from Durrat 
al-aslak, Dhayl al-rawdatayn of Ibn Abi Shama, Tarikh al-Islam of al-Dhahabi, 
and Tabagāt fuqah@ al-Yaman of Ibn al-Ja‘di. 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba also used to make selections from voluminous works he did 
not seem to have a copy of in his personal library, like Tarikh al-Islam, al-Bidaya 
wa-l-nihaya, Tartkh Ibn al-Furāt, and Tarikh Ibn Dugmāg. Sometimes he made 
selections from the small works he did not need very often, like the biographies 


129 Theselections from Ibn Muyyasir that have been used in Jtti‘az al-hunafà' are in al-Magrīzī, 
Itti'āz ii, 296; iii, 69, 71, 86. 

130 Theselections from Ibn Muyyasir that have been used in Jtti‘az al-hunafà' are in al-Magrīzī, 
al-Muqaffa v, 89, 140, 300, 395, 431, 476, 505, 538, 684, 711; vi, 309. 

131 Theselections from Ibn Muyyasir that have been used in Jtti‘az al-hunafà' are in al-Magrīzī, 
al-Khitat i, 159, 222, 254, 269; ii, 386, 405, 422, 450, 452, 495, 529, 589, 600; iii, 51, 545, 727. 
With regard to the analysis of these working methods, I refer to F. Bauden's extensive and 
excellent work, who studied them in detail within the framework of the Maqriziana. 
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of the Shafi scholars from Tabaqat fuqaha? a-Yaman!?? and Dhayl al-'ibar!33 
of al-Husayni. However, if a book was small or medium-sized and he needed it 
very often, he would rather copy it in full, like Tabaqat al-Shāft'iyya al-wusta?* 
of al-Subkī and Kitab al-Wafayāt!?5 of Jamal al-Din al-Misallati. On the other 
hand, if Ibn Qadi Shuhba had the book he needed as a reference in his library, 
he used to just make comments in its margins, without copying any part of it, 
as he did with Tabaqat al-fuqaha@’ al-kubráa!36 of al--Uthmānī and Durar al-‘uqud 
al-farīda!?7 of al-Magrīzī. 

Noticeably, when Ibn Qadi Shuhba wrote the selections for his work Tabagāt 
al-Shafi‘tyya, he wrote each set of selections from each work in a separate note- 
book. However, this was not the case when he made a selection for his other 
works, as he used to combine selections from several works in one volume as he 
did with Tārīkh Ibn Dugmāg and Tarikh Ibn al-Furat. Anyhow, in the following 
part, I will briefly discuss these selections and for which book he wrote them: 


3.6.2.21 al-Muntagā min al-ansāb!38 

This work consists of selections from Kitab al-Ansab of al-Sam'ānī. He used 
the selections from this book to write several works, such as Tabagāt al- 
Shāfi'iyya,!39 al-Tlām bi-tarikh al-islam,° and Kitab Tabaqat al-nuhat. ^ 


3.6.2.2.2 al-Muntagā min tārīkh al-Iskandariyya!?2 

This work consists of selections from al-Nuwayri's book al-Ilmām bi-Li'lam ft- 
mā jarat bihi al-ahkam wa-l-umur al-maqdiyyat fi waqi‘at al-Iskandariyya. This 
Muntagā was used in writing Ibn Qadi Shuhba's work Mukhtasar al-dhay!.43 


132 The manuscript of this work is held in Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin under classmark (258). 

133 The manuscript of this work is held in Chester Beatty Library under classmark (3151) (80— 
97). 

134 The manuscript of this work is held in Chester Beatty Library under classmark (4922). 

135 Themanuscriptofthis work is held in Bibliothèque nationale de France (BNF) under class- 
mark (172) (263-9). 

136 The manuscript of this work is held in Sulaymanye library in Istanbul under classmark 
(159). There is an ownership statement of Ibn Qadi Shuhba on this manuscript, and there 
are many comments of his in its margins. 

137 The manuscript of this work is held in the collection of Gotha Research Library under 
classmark (1771). Ibn Qadi Shuhba also commented in its margins. 

138  Badral-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 478. 

139 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt i, 79, 121, 163. 

140 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, a/-I'lam (Morocco manuscript) i 245, 425; ii 35, 65. 

141 See for example. Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat al-nuhah 72, 105, 129, 145, 188, 212-3, 250. 

142 Badral-Din b. Qadi Shuhba, Tarjamat 478. 

143 Ibn Oādī Shuhba, Tarikh i, 136; ii, 77, 292, 309. 
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FIGURE 4.12 al-Muntagā that informed Ibn Qadi Shuhba's 
three mentioned works 


3.6.2.2.3 al-Muntagā min tārīkh dimashg!44 

This work consists of selections from Ibn ‘Asakir’s work Tarikh dimashg. I must 
note that this muntagā is different from his other work Tarikh bin@ madinat 
dimashq, as the former work consists of two volumes while the latter work is 
less than one volume. This muntagā was used in writing Ibn Qadi Shuhba's 
works al-I'lam bi tarikh al-islām!*5 and Tabaqat al-Shāfi'iyya.46 


3.6.2.2.4 al-Muntagā min durrat al-aslāk 

This work consists of selections from Kitab Durrat al-aslak fi dawlat al-atrak. 
To my knowledge, this work has never been mentioned in any of the studies of 
Ibn QadiShuhba's career. However, I found an autograph manuscript of it in the 
library of the Bibliothèque Nationale de France.!^? He used the selections from 
this book when he wrote several works, such as Mukhtasar al-dhayl^9 Tabaqat 
al-Shāfi'iyya,49 al-I'lām bi-tarikh al-Islam,9? and Kitab Tabaqat al-nuha.' He 
probably also used this muntaqa to write his books Dhayl al-tarikh and Takmilat 
tartkh Ibn Hijjī. 


144 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Hayat 479. 

145 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, al-Itām (Morocco manuscript) i, 15%, 485, 49^. 
146 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat i, 114, 128, 140, 171, 217. 

147 Under classmark (1721). 

148 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh ii, 69, 71, 73, 90, 137. 

149 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagat ii, 172-3, 182, 199. 

150 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, ‘lam (Turkey manuscript) 25, u1, 145, 187. 

151 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt al-nuhah 95. 
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3.6.2.2.5 al-Muntagā min 'uyūn al-tawarikh 

Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi’s book ‘Uyun al-tawarikh was quite important for Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, who used information from it in most of his historiographical writings. 
Most probably, Ibn Qadi Shuhba had some volumes of this work in his library, 
as I found his comments in the margins of a manuscript, which clearly indic- 
ate that he owned at least this manuscript.5? He also wrote a muntagā from 
the volumes he did not own, which was then used by Ibn Hajar as a source 
for his work al-Durar al-kamina!*? and by Ibn Qadi Shuhba himself in writing 
several works, such as al-I'lam bi-tārīkh al-Islam,5^ Mukhtasar al-dhayl55 and 
Tabagāt al-Shāfiiyya.6 He probably also used this muntagā when writing his 
books Dhayl al-tartkh and Takmilat tārīkh Ibn Hijjī. 


152 This manuscript is held in the Library of the British Museum under classmark (OR. 3005). 
I am grateful to Benedikt Reier, who informed me of this manuscript. 

153 Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 158. 

154 I did not mention the places where Ibn Qadi Shuhba uses information from al-Muntaqa 
min ‘uyun al-tawarikh in his work al-I‘lam, since the latter work is primarily based on the 
former work in addition to the histories of al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir. 

155 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh ii, 23, 39, 57, 95. 

156 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat ii, 80, 173, 215, 239, 263. 
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3.6.2.2.6 al-Muntagā min mufjam shuyükh Ibn Rajab!57 

This book is a muntagā from the book Mufjam shuyūkh Ibn Rajab al-Hanbalī. 
He used this book as a source for his work Mukhtasar al-dhay!!8 and probably 
for his works Dhayl al-tarikh and Takmilat tarikh Ibn Hijjī. 


3.6.2.2.7 al-Muntagā min tārīkh Ibn Kathīr 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba wrote this muntagā from Ibn Kathīr's work al-Bidaya wa-l- 
nihāya. To my knowledge, this muntagā has not been mentioned in any work 
about Ibn Qadi Shuhba. I found the manuscript of this work in the Library of 
Chester Beatty. It had no title, but after examining it, I found out that it was an 
autograph manuscript of Ibn Qadi Shuhba, which contains a selection from al- 
Bidaya wa-l-nihaya. This muntagā is probably one of many. Anyhow, the info 
in this selection was used in his works al-I‘lam bi tartkh al-Islām,!5? Mukhtasar 


157 This work was edited and printed in Kuwait, but attributed to a different author. However, 
after examining it, I found out through his handwriting that it was actually written by Ibn 
QadiShuhba. The manuscript of this work is held in Yale University under classmark (292). 

158 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, ii 23, go, 252, 255, 280-1. 

159 Ididnot mention the places where Ibn Qadi Shuhba uses information from the history of 
Ibn Kathir in his work al-I'lam since the latter work is primarily based on the former work 
in addition to the histories of al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kutubi. 
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al-dhayl!% and Tabaqat al-Shafityya"! (and probably in Dhayl al-tarikh and 
Takmilat tartkh Ibn Hijjī as well). 


3.6.2.2.8 al-Muntagā min tārīkh al-Islām 

Ibn Qadi Shuhba was quite interested in al-Dhahabī's working methodology 
and approach, as we can infer from Ibn Qadi Shuhba's very frequent use of al- 
Dhahabi's works as sources for his historiographical writings. Ibn QadiShuhba's 
interest was not limited to al-Dhahabi's fair copies (mubayyadat), but he was 
also interested in al-Dhahabi’s drafts and muntaqayat; the latter was often used 
as a source for his works. I would actually suggest that Ibn Qadi Shuhba adop- 
ted al-Dhahabi's working method of using muntaqayat as a source for his work, 
which further suggests Ibn Qadi Shuhba's interest in al-Dhahabrs works!62 
since when the former (in his work Mukhtasar al-dhayl) mentions the latter's 
works, almost 75 percent are historiographical works. Ibn Qadi Shuhba prob- 
ably read these works, as he gave quite extensive descriptions of them in addi- 
tion to a detailed description of al-Dhahabi's abridgements, such as Mukhtasar 
dhayl tartkh Baghdād!*3 of Ibn al-Dubaythi and Mukhtasar tārīkh Nīsābūr!$+ 
of al-Hakim al-Nīsābūrī, which Ibn Qadi Shuhba probably used as sources for 
his works as well. Anyhow, Ibn Qadi Shuhba's muntaqa from tarikh al-Islam 
was used as a source for his works al-I'lam bi-tārīkh al-Islam,65 Tabaqat al- 
Shāfi'iyya,!$6 and Tabaqat al-nuhāh.167 

3.6.2.2.9 al-Muntagā min mufjam al-mukhtass!68 

This book is a muntagā from al-Dhahabīs work Mujam al-mukhtass. Most 
probably, he wrote this work to use in his work Dhayl al tārīkh as he referred 
to it in more than 100 places in Mukhtasar al-tarikh.? On the other hand, 
he also used this muntagā in other historiographical works, such as al-Itām 


160 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh i, 122, 126, 140, 155. 

161 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat ii, 6, 52, 75, 105. 

162 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tārīkh 534. 

163 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat ii, 25, 40, 46, 48; Tabaqat al-nuhah 36, 46, 59. 

164 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat i, 63, 71, 91, 99; Tabagāt al-nuhah 181, 288. 

165 I did not mention the places where Ibn Qadi Shuhba uses information from Tarikh al- 
Islam in his work al-I'lam since the latter work is primarily based on the former work (in 
addition to the histories of Ibn Kathir and al-Kutubi). 

166 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt i, 63-5, 70, 73. 

167 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt al-nuhah 23, 49, 53, 55, 77. 

168 The manuscript of this work is held in Maktabat al-awqaf al-‘amma fi Baghdad under 
classmark 2841. 

169 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh i, 141-2, 164, 171, 197. 
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bi-tārīkh al-Islam,"? Tabagāt al-Shafityya, and Tabaqat al-nuha,"! and most 
likely in Takmilat tārīkh Ibn Hijjī as well. 


3.6.2.2.10 al-Muntagā min al-"ibar!72 

This book is a muntagā from the book of al-Dhahabī's work Kitab al-Tbar. He 
used this muntagā in other historiographical works, like al-I'tām bi-tārīkh al- 
islām,!3 Tabagāt al-Shafityya, and Tabagāt al-nuhā.!75 


3.6.2.2.11 al-Muntagā min tārīkh Ibn Dugmāg"$ 

This notebook is a muntagā from Ibn Dugmāg's work Nuzhat al-anam fi tārīkh 
al-Islam. Most probably, the last volume of this work was sent to Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba by Ibn Hajar. However, I can say with certainty that this muntagā 
was written specifically for Dhayl al-tarikh as he used it neither in al-I'lam 


170 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, I'làm (Suleymaniye Library manuscript) 32, 3, sh, 74, 
134, 140P. 

171 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat al-nuhah 289. 

172 The manuscript of this work is held in the British Museum under classmark (Or. 3006). 

173 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, I'làm (Suleymaniye Library manuscript) 235, 35, 36, 
38°, 39°. 

174 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat i, 283; ii, 136, 214, 260. 

175 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat al-nuhah 89. 

176 The manuscript of this work is held in the Chester Beatty Library under classmark (4125). 
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bi-tārīkh al-islam or Tabaqat al-Shafi'iyya, but it was extensively used in Mukh- 
taşar al-dhayl.!77 


3.6.2.2.12 al-Muntagā min tārīkh Ibn al-Furāt!?8 

This notebook contains selections from Tārīkh b. al-Furat of historical events 
and biographies from the 8th/14th century. The original work is in four volumes 
that were sent to Ibn Qadi Shuhba by Ibn Hajar one by one (i.e., once Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba finished taking the selections from one of the volumes, he would send 
it back to Ibn Hajar and receive the following volume).!”9 Most probably, this 
muntagā was originally in four notebooks, which were written to be used for 
his work Dhayl al-tarikh, but they were also used in Mukhtasar al-dhayl'®° and 
Tabagāt al-Shāfi'iyya.!8! 

3.6.2.2.13 al-Muntagā min al-mudhayyal ‘ala-l-rawdatayn'8? 

This notebook contains selections of the biographies of Shafi scholars from 
Ibn Abi Shama's work al-Mudhayyal ala-l-rawdatayn. Certainly, this muntaqa 


177 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh ii, 486; iii, 130, 162, 366, 554, 556. 

178 The manuscript of this work is held in the Chester Beatty Library under classmark (4125). 
179 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh iv, 455. 

180 Ibid., Tarikh ii, 235, 332. 

181 Ibid., Tabagāt iv, 5. With regard to the notes of Ibn Qadi Shuhba, see Reisman, Holograph. 
182 The manuscript of this work is held in the Amirton University under classmark (203H). 
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was meant to be used in his work Tabagāt al-Shafityya.183 However, it was also 
used in his book al-I'lam bi-tarikh al-Islām.!8+ 


3.6.2.2.14 al-Muntagā min tabagāt fugah@ a-Yaman!85 

This notebook is a muntagā from Ibn al-Ja‘di al-Yamani’s work Tabaqat fugahā” 
al-Yaman. Ibn Qadi Shuhba mainly selected the biographies of Shafi scholars 
in order to use them in his work Tabagāt al-Shāfi'iyya.!86 


3.6.2.2.15 al-Muntagā min mujam shuyūkh Ibn Rajab 

This notebook contains selections from Mu'jam shuyukh Shihab al-Din b. Rajab. 
Ibn Qadi Shuhba, however, rearranged the entries of the Mujam by annals 
instead of listing them alphabetically, as tends to be the case for most of the 
works of Ma'ājam al-Shuyukh. I can say with certainty that this muntaqa was 
written to be used to write his work Dhayl al-tarikh since both works started 
with the year 741 and that the information from al-Muntaqa was referred to 
more than 100 times in his book Mukhtasar dhayl tarikh Ibn Kathīr.!57 In con- 


183 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqát ii, 55, 57, 66, 68, 70. 

184 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, a/-Itām (Suleymaniye Library manuscript) 25, 32, 42, 
4^, 5*. 

185 The manuscript of this work is held in Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin under classmark (258). 

186 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt i, 282, 305. 

187 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tarikh 141, 160, 169, 176, 177. 
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trast, this muntagā was used just once in his other work, Tabagāt al- 
Shaft tyya,!88 which clearly shows that he made these selections for writing his 
work Dhayl al-tarikh, and he also might have used them in his writing of Takm- 
ilat tarikh Ibn Hijjī. 


3.6.2.2.16 al-Muntagā min tabagāt al-Hanafiyya 

Badr al-Din b. Qadi Shuhba mentioned that his father wrote a biographical dic- 
tionary of Hanafi scholars arranged by generation (Tabaqat). However, I find 
this very unlikely, although he might have written a muntagā from the Hanafi 
work Tabagāt to use as a source for his historiographical works. In fact, Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba frequently quoted the unnamed Hanafi Tabagāt in his work al-I'lam bi- 
tarikh al-Islam. After examining these quotes, I found out that they were taken 
from al-Qurashi's work al-Jawahir al-muqta ft tabaqat al-Hanafiyya.!89 


3.6.2.2.17 al-Muntagā min nukhbat al-dahr fī 'aja'ib al-barr wa-L-bahr!90 

This notebook is a muntagā from Ibn Shaykh Hittin's work Nukhbat al-dahr ft 
'aja'ib al-barr wa-l-bahr. | am not sure exactly in which book this muntaqa was 
used, but it was most likely used in al-Ilam bi-tārīkh al-Islam. 


188 Ibid., Tabagāt iii, 14. 
189 See, for example, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ifām (Suleymaniye Library manuscript) 30?. 
190 Badr al-Dīn b. Qadi Shuhba, Hayat 478. 
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We can clearly notice that Ibn Qadi Shuhba spent much of his career actively 
engaging with and writing historiographical works, which, as I will further cla- 
rify below, constituted a considerable portion of his total scholarly production. 
This shows that he was as much a historian as he was a faqih. However, in 
scholarly circles, he was generally regarded as a faqih because most of his his- 
toriographical works remained drafts circulating between the limited circles of 
his students, Damascene colleagues, and the students of his son Badr al-Din.!?! 

The pie chart shows that 7996 of Ibn Qadi Shuhba's total literary production 
are historiographic works. 

A closer look at his only work that deals with the history of Islam (i.e., al- 
I'lam bi-tarikh al-Islam) reveals a striking peculiarity: his work avoids dealing 
with an important section of Islamic history, which witnessed the formation of 
the Shi'ites sects. Neglecting such a significant era in Islamic history sheds light 
on his approach to Islamic history and the underlying motives that influenced 
his historiographical works. 

Also, he seems to have tried to conceal or obscure his Shi'ite family origin. 
As mentioned above, one of his older relatives, the chief of the Syrian chan- 
cery Shams al-Din, was actually the one who informed al-Safadi that the Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba family descended from Banu Ghadira. Interestingly, Taqi al-Din b. 
Qadi Shuhba copied most of the information about the roots of his family from 


191 Only two works of Ibn Qadi Shuhba were made fair copies (mubayyddat) of Tabagāt al- 
Shāfi'iyya and Mukhtasar dhayl al-tarikh. 
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al-Safadi and Ibn Habib? but he omitted the part that links his family to the al- 
Ghadiriyya, without giving any justification for his choice. I would suggest that 
Taqi al-Din probably tried to obscure that his ancestors were Shi'ites. I believe 
his reluctance to reveal this fact was due to his fear that this might have negative 
consequences for his sons, who took over his position as qadis. I must men- 
tion that during Ibn Qadi Shuhba’s era, the status of Shi‘ites in Syro-Egyptian 
society was ambivalent since they did not suffer from systemized oppression. 
However, I cannot find any evidence to suggests that Shi‘ites were appointed in 
governmental positions.!93 Of course, these initial thoughts and assumptions 
need further research. But I hope that I have shown in this introductory article 
that Ibn Qadi Shuhba is certainly an important figure and significant historian 
in the intellectual history of the Mamluk period who needs further attention 
and study. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Andalusi Adab in the Mamluk Period 


Iria Santás de Arcos 


1 Introduction* 


We currently know a lot about the enormous cultural transfer from the Islamic 
East that reached al-Andalus, particularly in the course of the 3th/gth century 
when Andalusi scholars started to visit the main Eastern centers of knowledge, 
resulting, as Isabel Toral-Niehoff stated, in “a creative incorporation of know- 
ledge, textual material, cultural models and attitudes of Abbasid Baghdad in 
Umayyad Córdoba." We know less about the reception process, influence, and 
impact in the Islamic East of the vast amount of knowledge produced in al- 
Andalus, particularly when it comes to works belonging to the literary genre 
of adab. Compilations of this genre of adab, normally thematically arranged 
and presented in different chapters or books, gathered all the knowledge that 
an educated man was expected to possess. The first manifestations of this 
type of Arabic prose writing corresponded to the 8th century and happened 
especially in the Islamic East. Adab, however, reached a Golden Age during 
the oth and 1oth centuries due to the important work also carried out in al- 
Andalus.2 

This paper intends to reconstruct the reception process in the Islamic East 
of the most important adab works of al-Andalus. It wishes to do so specifically 
for al- Tgd al-farīd, the excellent adab compilation of the 10th-century Andalusi 


This work has been carried out within the research project "Local contexts and global dynam- 

ics: Al-Andalus and the Maghreb in the Islamic East (AMO1)” funded by the Ministry of Eco- 

nomy of Spain (FFI2016—78878-R) and codirected by Maribel Fierro (1LC-Cs1C) and Mayte 

Penelas (EEA-CSIC). The aim of my research is to study the reception process, influence, 

and impact in the East of the most important adab works of al-Andalus, such as the Bah- 

jat al-majalis by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 478/1071), the Hada'iq al-azahir fi mustahsan al-ajwiba 

wa-mudhikat wa-l-hikam wa-l-amthal wa-l-hikayat wa-l-nawadir by Abū Bakr b. Asim (d. 829/ 

1426), and more particularly al-Tgd al-farid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. 

1 See Toral-Niehoff, History 78; Ramirez del Rio, Orientalización; Chalmeta, Historiografía 353— 
404; Chafic, Introducción 51-7; Marín, Transmisión 87-108; Dū n-Nūn Taha, Importance 39- 
44. 

2 See Lopez, ;Autor169—93; Cheikh-Moussa, Considérations 25—62; Sadan, Ornate 339-55; Peña 

Martin and Vega Martin, El ideal 464—502; Veglison, El collar. 
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author Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (246—-328/860-940).? This adab encyclopedia^ was 
one of the first dated texts produced in al-Andalus that has been preserved, 
and its full impact inside and outside al-Andalus remains to be investigated.” 
For this reason, after presenting a brief context for the author and his Tgd al- 
farid, we will study the possible ways of transmission of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's main 
work to the Islamic East and its reception and influence in later Eastern adab 
works. Firstly, we will point out the first Andalusi sources that not only mention 
but also provide relevant information on Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and his compila- 
tion. Secondly, we will analyze the presence and influence of the Tgd al-farid 
in important Eastern sources, particularly during the Mamluk period. 


2 Al-Tgd al-fartd: Authorship and Brief Context 


Al-Tqd al-farid, “The unique necklace,” was composed by the Andalusi author 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (246—328/860—940) during the Cordovan Umayyad Caliphate 
(929-1031) and is one of the earliest and most representative examples of adab 
compilations. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi came from a local family of clients (mawali) of 
the Umayyads. He had a long and successful career at the court of the Caliph 
‘Abd al-Rahman 111 (912—61)% under whose reign he wrote this sophisticated 
and well-organized adab compilation. 

Al-Tqd al-farid, the only preserved work of the author, was composed with 
two main purposes: on the one hand, to spread the knowledge produced in the 
Islamic East in al-Andalus and, in doing so, train officials of the new Umayyad 
state; and on the other hand, to show the Andalusi literary capacity to the East. 
With this compendium of adab, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi managed to seal the process 
of “orientalization” in al-Andalus by treating the main historical, philological, 
and sociological aspects of Arab culture. As a result, his work soon became the 
most widely read work in al-Andalus.” 


3 See Brockelmann, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 676-7; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt 92-4; Werkmeister, Quel- 
lenuntersuchungen 42-3; Haremska, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi i, 620-9; Veglison, El Collar 120-3; 
Boullata, Unique. 

4 For more on the adab genre in al-Andalus, see López ¿Autor 169-93; Soravia, Ibn Qutayba 
539-65; Fierro, El saber 83-104. 

5 For further information see, for instance, the articles of Toral-Niehoff, Book 134-51; History 
61-85. See also Bray, Abassid 1-54; and Kilpatrick, Classical 2-26. 

6 For more information about this caliph and the Umayyad Caliphate in al-Andalus, see Lévi- 
Provençal and García Gómez España 261—368; Fierro Abd al-Rahman. 

7 Foran extensive study on this, see Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen; Guillén Monje, Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih 306-13. 
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The Cordovan author divided his adab anthology into 25 books, and each 
of them is named after a gem pearl. As a result, the whole multivolume work 
appears as a perfect necklace of 25 precious pearls of very varied subject matter. 

The way Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi chose to compose each book is common to other 
adab works; that is, it includes a large volume of akhbar, interspersed with 
prophetic traditions (hadiths), Quranic verses, proverbs, and poems.? Despite 
the fact that this work was composed in the 10th-century Cordovan Caliphate, 
most of the akhbar came from Eastern sources, such as the Uyun al-Akhbar 
of the gth-century Iraqi polygraph Ibn Qutayba. And although the Tgd al- 
Farid itself was composed and produced in writing, the reception and circu- 
lation of the collected akhbar would have been carried out in its majority, as 
Werkmeister states? by oral transmission. 

Whereas the akhbar he collected were all oriental in origin, throughout the 
entire work of al-Iqd al-farid Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi enriched all this material with 
the inclusion of comments, explanations, and criticisms, and with his own 
verses. Undoubtedly, the most important contribution of the author was his 
urjuza, a poetic composition in rajaz meter, dedicated to the Caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman 111 al-Nasir, with which he participated, in a significant way, in the 
legitimation of his caliphate.!° 

The Andalusi author dedicated an important space, particularly in the first 
books, to what we could call “serious issues,” the majority of them abstract con- 
cepts such as government, war, power, authorities, or embassies, showing the 
importance these issues had for Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. On the contrary, the Andalusi 
compiler relegated to the last books those subjects he considered less serious 
and more concrete matters, such as food or jokes." 


3 The Importance of the Tqd in al-Andalus: Andalusi Texts on Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi 


Before studying the arrival and the impact of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's work in the 
Islamic East, it is important to introduce the first Andalusi sources that men- 
tioned the author and his adab encyclopedia. Quite soon after his death, later 


8 For instance, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's main source, the 10th-century Iraqi adab author Ibn 
Qutayba, see Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn. 

9 Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen 46. 

10 See Fierro, La legitimidad 147-84; Pompa 125-52; Abderramán; Toral-Niehoff, History 61— 
85; Martinez-Gros, L’idéologie; Monroe, Historical 67—95. 

11 See Veglison, El collar; Boullata, Unique. 
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Andalusi sources started providing relevant data on Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and 
his work, especially between the uth and 12th centuries. Authors like Ibn al- 
Faradi (d. 403/1013) and Ibn Sa'id al-Andalusi (d. 462/1069) recorded many 
fragments of his poetry, calling him “the Andalusi poet" but also praising Ibn 
"Abd Rabbihi's skills as an adib. Thus, Ibn al-Faradi remarked that people from 
al-Andalus learned not only from Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's poetry but also from his 
prose.? Ibn Khaqan (d. 535/1140), for instance, stated: 


$5 BAM JU m ula ue, 
He was very famous in al-Andalus and his fame flew to the East. 


He also defended that it was not possible to criticize the Tgd because of its 
perfect and beautiful Arabic and that due to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's talent and liter- 
ary skills, his fame reached the Islamic East quite soon. But without any doubt, 
the most important Andalusi author who wrote on Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi was al- 
Humaydi (d. 488/1095), a disciple of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr and Ibn Hazm who left 
al-Andalus and settled in Baghdad, where he became an important source for 
the spread of materials dealing with al-Andalus.!* In his Jadhwat al-Mugtabis 
fttarīkh ulama al-Andalus, al-Humaydi recorded Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's full bio- 
graphy and much data on his life and his poetry. The information collected 
by al-Humaydi was used by both Andalusi and Eastern sources in their own 
works. Among other relevant information, he pointed out that Ibn 'Abd Rab- 
bihi's dīwān, today not preserved, was in Caliph al-Hakam īrs library. 

Later, in the 13th century, al-Shaqundi wrote his famous risāla in praise of al- 
Andalus named Risāla ft fadl al-Andalus, where Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi is mentioned 
as the greatest author of adab in al-Andalus. 


4 Eastern Reception of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihis's al- Iqd al-farid 


Although it is not easy to specify the exact date that Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's work 
became known in the East, we will try to give an approximate answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: How and when did Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's work become known 


12  Ibnal-Faradi, Ta'rikh 81. 

13 Ibn Khāgān, Matmah 270. 

14  Al-Humaydī, Jadhwat 151. 

15  Seethestudy and Spanish translation made by García Gómez, Andalucía contra Berbería, 
43-141. 
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in the East? In what way was his work transmitted? And what kind of influ- 
ence did it have in later Eastern adab compilations? Firstly, it is important 
to highlight that Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi composed, as he stated in his Tgd, poetry 
that could be easily remembered so that the udaba@’ and poets from al-Andalus 
who traveled to the East in search of knowledge (in addition to carrying out 
their religious obligations) could bring it with them. Against the background 
of Andalusis' general sense that their merits were not being acknowledged in 
the East,!6 this would allow them to prove to the Eastern scholars the literary 
level that al-Andalus had achieved: 


S29 o AE eid SNT Je liim eed cle WB) LRA Clary 
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And I made sweet and delicate poems in order to facilitate their mem- 
orization to the poets ... to bring it as a sample to whom transmits these 
poems and made the pilgrimage with them.!” 


Contrary to other cases, in which the descendants and friends of an Andalusi 
scholar were instrumental in spreading their work? in the case of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, his offspring does not seem to have played any role in spreading Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi's Tgd. He never left al-Andalus, and neither did his nephew, the 
physician Abū ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 342/953 or 356/966—7). A scholar 
from the 12th century named Muhammad b. ‘Abd Rabbihi al-Hafid!? is con- 
sidered a descendant of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi but does not quote his ancestor in 
his Kitab al-Istibsār.29 A disciple named al-Aydi is also known, but no inform- 
ation is extant about how he may have transmitted his teacher's work.?! The 
most reliable hypothesis, therefore, is that it was through Andalusi travelers to 
the East, not directly related to Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, that his work traveled outside 
al-Andalus. 


16 For instance, the Buyid vizier al-Sahib b. 'Abbad (326—85/938—95) remarked that the Tgd 
of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi was only “our merchandise brought back to us” See Yāgūt al-Hamawi, 
Irshad, i, 463. 

17  Ibn'AbdRabbihi, al-Iqd, vii, 270. 

18 See, for instance, in this volume, the article of Victor de Castro about the diffusion of Ibn 
al-Khatīb's work through his intellectual network. See also Fromherz, Ibn Khaldūn 288— 
305; Molina, The reception 663—80. 

19 Puerta Vílchez and Rodríguez Figueroa, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 609-19. 

20 Ibid. 614-18; Ibn Sharifa, Ibn Abd Rabbihi. 

21 ~~ Al-Faradi, Ta’rikh i, 82. 
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Regarding the moment when the reception of the work took place, we know 
that only a few decades after Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's death, an anthologist from 
Nishapur in the East, al-Tha'ālibī?? (d. 429/1039) quoted in his geographically 
arranged literary compilation Yatimat al-dahr a substantial amount of mater- 
ial that was taken from Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's work, especially from his poetry. He 
started writing his anthology in 994 to assemble the best literary production 
until his day, and he included a total of 470 poets and prose writers from dif- 
ferent parts of the Islamic world. The fact that Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi was one of 
these udab@ that were mentioned in the Yatima, and the quantity of material 
al-Tha‘alibi quoted from him, indicates that the Tqd was already well known in 
the East at a relatively early stage.2% 

As Bilal Orfali stated in The anthologist's art, orality played a crucial role 
in the transmission of poetry and akhbar in al-Tha'ālibīs work. Much of the 
Yatima's information comes from 1oth-century transmitters al-Tha'alibi met 
during their travels or their visits to Nishapur. The majority of these transmit- 
ters, as Orfali insists, came from the East and transmitted the poetry and akhbar 
of their own regions, as well as that of the regions they visited. The main trans- 
mitter of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's poetry for the Yatima was an adib from Nishapur 
and close friend of al-Tha'alibi named Abu Sa'id ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad 
b. Dust.?^ Apparently, the main source of Ibn Dust when transmitting poetry by 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi was the Andalusi fagīh al-Walīd b. Bakr who had access both 
to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's Tgd and his diwan. The information on Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
is introduced in the Yatima with expressions such as: caa (unshidtu), that is, 
"jt was recited to me,” or prefaced with a brief isnad or chain of transmitters. 
For instance, “( :e/'an) from Muhammad b. Dust, from al-Walid b. Bakr al-Fagīh 
al-Andalusi.” As it is well known, the Yatima became widely known, and con- 
sequently, with its diffusion, the information included on Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's 
work also spread.?% 

As for Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 626/1229), he states that he received the ijāza 
(authorization) to transmit the Tgd from Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235), a famous 
Maghrebi author, who wrote, for example, a poetic compilation named al- 
Mutrib min ash'ar ahl a-Maghrib and who settled in the East: 


22  SeeOrfali, Anthologist's; Sources 1-47; Works 273-318. 

23 See al-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat ii, 85-144. 

24 See Orfali, Sources 45. 

25 As noted before, al-Humaydi states that Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi composed a 20 volume dīwān 
kept in the library of al-Hakam r1. 

26 See Orfali, Works 273-318. 
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I received the ijāza of his book, known as the "Igd” from the reciter, owner 
of two genealogies, Bani Dihya and al-Husayn. Abū l-Khatàb ‘Umar b. al- 
Hasan, known as Ibn Dihya al-Maghribī.27 


Unfortunately, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's Tgd did not make a good impression in other 
quarters. There is the famous anecdote according to which the Buyid vizier al- 
Sahib b. 'Abbad (326—85/938—95) remarked when he read the book, “This is our 
merchandise brought back to us! We do not need it!" This reaction was recorded 
by Yaqut in his Irshad?? and confirms that Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's adab compilation 
was known in the East very soon, probably even during Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's life- 
time. 

In contrast, the risāla of the 10th-century author al-Hasan b. Ahmad al- 
Qayrawani addressed to Abū l-Mughira b. Hazm (a relative of Abū Muhammad 
b. Hazm, the famous author of the Tawq al-hamama), which was recorded in 
al-Maqqari's work from the 16th century, insisted on the idea of the good recep- 
tion that the Tgd received in the East.?9 


5 Encyclopedism: The Reception Process of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's Work 
during the Mamluk Period 


In the Ayyubid and early Mamluk periods, there was a literary renaissance that 
has been studied by many scholars, such as Robert Irwin, Th. Emil Homerin, 
Hilary Kilpatrick, Ulrich Haarmann, and Elias Muhanna, to mention only a 
few. Andalusi materials were taken into consideration as by then al-Andalus 
was associated with poetry (suffice itto mention the impact the muwashshahat 
had). The presence of many Maghrebi and Andalusi scholars who had settled, 


27 Yāgūt, Irshad ii, 219-20. 

28 Ibid., 214-5. 

29 See al-Maggarī, Nafh iv, 138-40. 

go For a general perspective of this period, see Homerin, Reflections 63-85; Franssen, What 
311-32; Ghersetti, al-Suyuti; Haarmann, Mamluk 329-47; Irwin, Mamluk 1-29; Kilpatrick, 
Beyond 71-80. 
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especially in Egypt and Syria, also helped in spreading information about the 
Andalusi literary production.?! 

The Mamluk period was particularly famous for its encyclopedism. The 
impulse for anthologizing and compiling previous knowledge was carried out 
not only "because of the writers' fear that all knowledge would be lost as a res- 
ult of invasions or destruction of libraries,'3? as Elias Muhhanna has remarked 
in Encyclopaedism in the Mamluk period: The composition of Shihab al-Din al- 
Nuwayrī, but also because of the vast amount of literature that circulated.?? 
Scholars began to select and summarize the materials of their predecessors 
that they considered of great quality or relevance in order to pass it on to 
future generations. For instance, the Egyptian Ibn Mammati summarized the 
anthology al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-jaztra (Book of the Treasure-house 
concerning the elegant aspects of the people of the [Iberian] peninsula) writ- 
ten by the Andalusi author Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini (d. 543/1147) and named 
the resulting work Lata'if al-Dhakhira wa-tarā'ig al-jazira, detailing the organ- 
ization of the Andalusi work. Another important example is that of the dis- 
tinguished author of the Lisān al-‘arab, Ibn Manzur (d. 71/131),?^ who sum- 
marized important voluminous compendia written by earlier authors, such as 
al-Iqd al-farid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. Both cases are evidence that the Andalusi 
contribution to Arabic literature was known and appreciated by Eastern schol- 
ars. 

Relevant information is also found in the Ashrafiyya library's catalog that 
was studied by Konrad Hirschler in his Medieval Damascus: Plurality and 
diversity in an Arabic library. The Ashrafiyya library catalogue. The Ashrafiyya 
library, as Konrad Hirschler explains, is an important example of the book 
revolution initiated in the gth and 1oth centuries and of the popularization of 
libraries in the medieval Middle East. Founded in the 13th century in Damascus 
by the Ayyubid ruler al-Malik al-Ashraf, the Ashrafiyya library was a minor insti- 
tution with a remarkable collection of more than 2,000 books, many of them 
multivolume works composed in the late Ayyubid and early Mamluk periods. 
Thanks to the preservation of the Ashrafiyya's catalog, we know that one of the 
books it held was Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's al- Tgd al-farid and also the later summary 
of the Tqd carried out by Ibn Manzūr. Therefore, contrary to what al-Sahib b. 


31 See Pouzet, Maghrébins 167-93. 

32 As, for instance, happened with the Ayyubid library in the citadel, destroyed by a fire in 
1292. Irwin, Mamluk 1-29. 

33 See Muhanna, Encyclopaedism. 

34  Healso epitomizes other earlier voluminous works, such as Ibn ‘Asakir’s Tarikh Dimashq 


Ani, 


or Sam‘ani's Dhayl Ta’rikh Baghdad. See Brockelmann, Ibn Manzur, 864. 
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‘Abbad had stated in the 10th century, three centuries later in the Mashriq, the 
need for Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's al- Tqd al-farid continued to be felt.3* 

In addition to Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's work, there are other examples of Andalusi 
adab held in the Ashrafiyya library, for example, the Bahjat al-Majalis by Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr and later summaries of the Bahja and the Dhakhira by Ibn Bassam 
al-Shantarini, although it is not clear if the Ashrafiyya also held the summary of 
this work made by Ibn Mammati or if the title is mistaken and it is an anonym- 
ous collection. 


6 Presence and Influence of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's Work in Mamluk 
Compilations 


Adab compilations are extraordinary examples of the uninterrupted dialogue 
between oral and written sources and the juxtaposition of prose and poetry. 
Even though their structure, purpose, and organization differ from one to the 
other, the common idea was to collect the finest literary material and to pre- 
serve and ensure their circulation for future generations. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries, adab works gained importance among the 
Mamluk elite, and this trend continued in later periods. The most popular adab 
compilation of this time was the Nihayat al-arab fi funūn al-adab (The ultimate 
ambition in the branches of erudition) by al-Nuwayrī (667—732/1279—1332).*% 

In his work, al-Nuwayri relied basically on his contemporary, the Egyptian 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Yahya b. ‘Ali al-Ansari al-Kutubi al-Watwat (632— 
718/1235—1318), on the tradition of his Eastern forerunners, such as Ibn Qutayba, 
and also on Andalusi authors whose works served as model examples, such 
as that of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi.?? Al-Nuwayri’s Nihayat al-‘arab combined prose, 
verses, or anecdotes. Just as Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi did, it omitted long chains of 
transmitters so that the reader could focus their attention on the content. The 
Nihayat is divided into five books by which the author tried to create a com- 
prehensive guide of the whole universe. In the first three books, the Tgd is one 
of the sources that was quoted by al-Nuwayri and the Dhakhira by Ibn Bassam 
is also used in book one.?? The popularity of these Andalusi works is corrob- 
orated with quotations included by al-Qalqashandi (756—821/1355—1418) in his 


35 See Hirschler, Medieval. 

36 See Muhanna, World. 

37 See al-Nuwayri's Nihāyat ii, 7—9, 22, 219-20; iii, 205—6, 219; iv, 2—4; vi, 5—6, 191-2, 211, 222; 
vii, 8, 186-8; x, 40. 

38 | Muhanna, Encyclopaedism 125-8, 180-5. 
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Subh al-A'shà ft sina'at al-inshā”, considered by Hillary Kilpatrick “more a spe- 
cialized administration manual than an adab encyclopedia”? 

The texts that undoubtedly require the most attention in this context, 
however, are those by Ibn Abi Hajala?? (725—76/1325—75), a poet and antholo- 
gist born in Tlemcen. In his work, we find evidence of his excellent knowledge 
of Andalusi literature. For instance, in his Mujtabā l-udaba? (The literatteurs' 
pick), not preserved but mentioned in his risala Maghnatis al-durr al-nafis, he 
relied on Ibn Bassam's Dhakhira (conceived as a sequel to the Yatima). Apart 
from this, in his much admired anthology on profane love, named Dīwān al- 
sababa, Ibn Abi Hajala included poetry on this subject written by Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi.*! In his compilation Salwat al-hazin fi mawt al-banin, dealing with 
those who suffer the loss of a child, he added Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi's verses ded- 
icated to his deceased son, for instance: 


Ik] eds $4) Le VA J, 
ce Lies all ge uei ge abs te Gey e 


And Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi said about his son: 
Ilost my hope, oh piece of me, leaving this world, you took it away of me.*? 


Ibn Abi Hajala?? also composed maqamat, and in his Maqama al-Kutubiyya, he 
portrayed the decline of the 14th century's book market in Cairo, the reactions 
on the part of the elites to the rise of popular literary forms, and the circulation 
of books. He also provided data on which were the *must read" Andalusi works 
for achieving an adequate intellectual formation. These are al-Tqd al-farid by 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Qala'id al-'igyān by Ibn Khaqan, the Dhakhira by Ibn Bassam, 
and Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi’s Kitab Tabagāt al-Umam.“ 

Finally, the secretary of the chanceries of Syria and Egypt, Ibn Hijja al- 
Hamawi (767—837/1366—1434) wrote the Qahwat al-inshā”, a valuable source for 
Mamluk literature and history. This epistolary collection includes Ibn Hijja's 
own letters and documents written by his contemporaries or coming from 


39  Kilpatrick, Adab i, 175-6; Genre 34—42. 

40  Seethestudies carried out by Papoutsakis, Anthologist's 417-36 and Pomerantz, Maqamah 
179—207. 

41  IbnAbiHajala, Dīwān 29, 75. 

42 Ibn Abi Hajala, Salwat 82. 

43 For the political events of this period, see Irwin, Middle 125-51; Van Steenbergen, Order. 

44 Pomerantz, Maqamah 188-96. 
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foreign governments to which he responded. One of these letters mentioned 
the importance and fame of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi's work, acknowledging it as one 
of the most valued of its genre.^5 

Later in the 16th and 17th centuries, authors like al-Maggarī in his Nafh al-tīb, 
or Ibn al-‘Imad in his Shadharat al-dhahab, again revealed the Eastern success 
of the Tgd al-farid.^9 


7 Conclusion 


Further research needs to be carried out in order to detail, for example, which 
parts of the Tgd enjoyed greater impact, as shown in the summaries that were 
written on the work. Also, the manuscript transmission of this adab work needs 
to be studied. The evidence provided here demonstrates how Andalusis' travels 
to the East in search of knowledge were the channels through which the recep- 
tion of the Andalusi production took place and that the personalities and skills 
of those travelers were decisive in determining the success of such production, 
or lack thereof, regardless of the quality of the work. Al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad’s dis- 
missive remark on the Tgd as providing nothing new (in fact, it does contain 
very little Maghrebi materials) and as being a recycling of knowledge of Eastern 
provenance made sense in a 10th-century context in which the sources used by 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (and on which we have the excellent study by Werkmeister) 
were still available. Three centuries later, the Tgd would be appreciated by the 
Mamluk scholars precisely for such “recycling” of older materials, because by 
collecting it, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi not only preserved important previous works but 
gave them form and meaning. 
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PART 2 


Literarization as Creative 
Authorship: Contextual Agencies 


CHAPTER 6 


Social and Intellectual Rivalries and Their Narrative 
Representations in Biographical Dictionaries: The 
Representation of Ibn al-Salah—A Case Study 


Mohammad Gharaibeh 


1 Introduction 


Biographical dictionaries are important sources for the study of the social, cul- 
tural, and intellectual history of the premodern Islamicate world. And although 
documentary sources (including archeological artifacts, architecture, endow- 
ment deeds, numismatic evidence, manuscripts, and certificates of transmis- 
sion [samá']) have been used with increased regularity since the 1970s, the 
long-lasting mainstays for social and intellectual historians still remain bio- 
graphical dictionaries in addition to other narrative sources.! Especially the 
rich material of the Mamluk period provides the researcher with a wide vari- 
ety of information about individuals, their social contacts, and their education. 
Biographical dictionaries also allow conclusions about larger trends regarding 
society or mobility, for example, if analyzed quantitatively? 

However, as tempting as the information provided by biographical diction- 
aries is for the study of social and intellectual history, it has certain limits due 
to the selection of material that the compiler needs to make from the sources 
he has at his disposal. These processes of selection, (re)arrangement, and alter- 
ing of the materials result in a narrative framing of the past that is shaped by 
the worldview of the compiler and that is often described as authorial agency. 
While a growing number of studies analyze narrative strategies and authorial 
agency in chronicles? there are comparatively few studies that approach bio- 
graphical dictionaries in the same manner.* However, scholars such as Makdisi, 


1 See Hirschler, Studying 160-2. 

2 See for example the studies of Petry, Civilian; Bulliet, Quantitative; Age; and Conversion; 
Mauder, Gelehrte; Romanov, Computational; as well as his website al-Ragmiyyāt. Digital 
Islamic history (https://alraqmiyyat.github.io/). They all use mostly biographical dictionaries 
quantitatively to reach broader conclusions about different aspects of Islamicate societies. 

3 See for examples Hirschler, Medieval; Franz, Kompilation; or the contributions in Conermann 
(ed.), Innovation. 

4 Exceptions are Malti-Douglas, Texts; and Keshk, How to frame; The historian’s, who uses both 
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Little, Cooperson, and Mujaddedi have already stated since the early 1960s 
that the information in biographical dictionaries is influenced by the author's 
hidden agenda. Opwis has similarly highlighted that authors of biographical 
dictionaries of certain schools of thought (tabaqat) are “not merely compilers 
of pre-existing information. Instead, they have an important impact on shaping 
the identity, the doctrine, and the authority structures of groups and individu- 
als,” 

The purpose of this paper is to add to the growing literature on biograph- 
ical dictionaries as providers of (biased) Anowledge, as opposed to archives of 
neutral information, by presenting a case study. Moreover, the paper wishes to 
draw attention to the possibility that the narrative framing of certain biograph- 
ies may serve a very specific purpose in the life of the author besides being part 
of a larger frame of shaping the identity of groups. Hence, a significant part 
of this paper will deal with the context and the intellectual orientation of the 
authors as well as certain events that might have influenced the chosen nar- 
rative strategies. Central to this paper are the three Damascene Shafi‘ scholars 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), with three of his biographical dictionaries, Ibn Kathir 
(d. 774/1373), and Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 771/1370), each with their tabaqat 
works. The biographical entries for Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazüri (d. 643/1245) in 
each of these dictionaries are compared with each other. 

Before going into further detail, though, a methodological remark needs 
to be made. In this paper, the biographical entries of one individual will be 
compared in all used dictionaries to outline the different narrative strategies 
and reconstruct the hidden agendas behind them. However, one could always 
oppose to this very narrow sample of examples, because from the perspective 
of quantitative methods, it is not representative enough to draw larger conclu- 
sions regarding the author's ideological, political, or intellectual agenda(s) that 
supposedly influence(s) the narrative strategies. This is, of course, a valid objec- 
tion. And for the example of the Tarikh al-islam of al-Dhahabi, which includes 
over 30,000 biographies, focusing on one single biography seems very insuffi- 
cient. 

The idea behind this approach, though, is that not all biographies included 
in a biographical dictionary are equally important to the author and his polit- 
ical and intellectual ideology. In addition, the content of the entries also varies 


chronicles and biographical dictionaries; see also Gharaibeh, Narrative. 

5 Opwis, Role 32. 

6 While information can be defined as neutral data, knowledge is the information that has been 
selected according to its relevance and semantic content in regard to a certain idea or the 
agenda of the author. Lahn and Meister, Erzáhltextanalyse 157. 
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significantly from one to another. While some biographies only contain basic 
information, not sufficient enough to tell any story of the individual, others con- 
tain more detailed accounts forming knowledge that contains clear or subtle 
statements. From the perspective of a mere quantitative analysis, these vari- 
ations in length and content might occur somehow arbitrarily. However, it is 
one of the main hypotheses underlying the present paper that a close analysis 
of the content against the backdrop of the intellectual and social setting of the 
author reveals the importance and significance of the biographical entry and, 
therefore, the knowledge included in it. 

This also means that biographies can be significant for certain aspects of 
the author's intellectual and political ideologies or for situations, events, and 
rivalries in the life of the author. While some biographies and the knowledge 
contained in them may be crucial for the construction of a certain image of 
the author's school of law, or a more traditionalist or rationalist orientation of 
it, other biographies may have the function to justify specific actions and events 
or support a particular party within the struggle over resources. For a compre- 
hensive understanding of the narrative strategies within a biographical entry, 
hence, a proper contextualization and an analysis of the author's social, intel- 
lectual, and political context is key. 

It is for this reason that the biography of Ibn al-Salah is put at the center 
of the analysis and comparison, for it is considered here as crucial to all three 
authors that were examined. At least this is the hypothesis of the present paper, 
which will be proven throughout what follows, and the reason why it has been 
chosen among the other biographies. Certainly, there are more biographies that 
could have been chosen to support the argument of the paper. However, con- 
sidering the significance of Ibn al-Salah, this case study demonstrates the close 
relation between knowledge included in biographical dictionaries and the polit- 
ical and intellectual agendas of the authors. 

The article is structured as follows: section two describes the life and intel- 
lectual orientation of Ibn al-Salah. A special interest lies in the network of Ibn 
al-Salah and that of his students and the institutions where he and his students 
taught to demonstrate the impact of his teachings and his role in Shāfiīte tra- 
ditionalism. The next sections (three to five) deal with the lives and works of 
al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir as representatives of the traditionalist movement 
and al-Subki as representative of the rationalist movement. The analysis of 
their entries on Ibn al-Salah is put in the context of their intellectual orient- 
ations and social networks. The article ends with a conclusion (section six), in 
which the findings of the article are summarized and discussed. 
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2 Ibn al-Salah: His Life, Work, and Role in the Emergence of Shāfrīte 
Traditionalism in Damascus 


Recent scholarship has highlighted the struggle between Shāfiī traditionalists 
and Shafi rationalists in Damascus during the 8th/14th century.’ Those studies 
usually put the network of the traditionalist Shafi'is in the context of the Han- 
bali reform thinker Ibn Taymiyya and focus on individuals such as Ibn Kathir, 
al-Dhahabi, al-Birzali, and al-Mizzī. While there is no denial of the importance 
of the influence of Ibn Taymiyya—and probably the circle of his (Hanbalī) 
adherents, such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya?$—one cannot but observe a tend- 
ency for Shafi scholars to call for stronger integration of the scripture (Quran 
and hadith) into legal reasoning, as opposed to the usūl al-fiqh being based on 
rational science (such as logic), during the 7th century. One of the more prom- 
inent representatives of this early traditionalism is Abū Shama al-Maqdisi. The 
increasing interest to integrate hadith, in particular, within legal debates is doc- 
umented in Mukhtasar al-Muammal, in which Abt Shama rejects ra’y-based 
jurisprudence, blaming the fuqaha for taking the ahadith, if ever, from books 
without isnād and not evaluating the authenticity of them. He cites a number of 
Shafi scholars, among them al-Shīrāzī (d. 476/1083), al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), 
and Ibn al-Sabbagh (d. 477/1084), and some examples where the authors used 
unreliable material or even contradict prophetic statements.? 

A no less popular scholar, but usually less known for his traditionalist tend- 
encies and whose role within the traditionalist movement of Damascus is 
undoubtedly underestimated, is Ibn al-Salah. The present paper argues that 
an analysis of Ibn al-Salab's role in the Damascene scholarly scene, his own 
writings, especially his Muqaddima, and the network of his students, supports 
our understanding of the history of traditionalism in Damascus. The notice- 
able conflict between traditionalists and rationalists in the 8th/14th century 
was only the tip of the iceberg of a broader development that had already 
taken place in Damascus in the 7th/13th century. Moreover, the different nar- 
rative framings of Ibn al-Salah’s biography by authors of the 8th/14th century 
can, therefore, be seen as a result of the rivalry between those two camps. Also, 
they are strategies to dominate in the struggle about (intellectual) dominance, 
resources, and (teaching) institutions in Damascus. Taking a look at Ibn al- 
Salah’s life, work, and students is necessary to explain all of this. 


7 See,in particular, the studies of Younus Mirza on Ibn Kathir and of Nahyan Fancy on Ibn 
al-Nafis (see bibliography). 

8 See,for Ibn Taymiyya's closer circle of students, Bori, Ibn Taymiyya. 

9 Abū Shama did in his Mukhtasar 42-53. 
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Taqi al-Din Abū ‘Amr Uthmān b. al-Mufti Salah al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Uthmān b. Misa l-Kurdi l-Shahrazüun l-Shāfiī, commonly known as Ibn al- 
Salah, was born in 577/181 in Sharakhān, a village in the Shahrazūr region in 
Kurdish northern Irag.!° As a son of a local scholar and mufti, he received his 
early education from his father in Irbil, the capital of one of the minor princip- 
alities between the Khwarazmians in the East and Ayyubids in the West." 

After his basic education, Ibn al-Salah left Irbil for Mosul, where he con- 
tinued his studies. He deepened his legal training there with at least three 
scholars. First to mention is Ubayd Allah b. Samin (d. 588/1192), with whom 
Ibn al-Salah read the legal manual of Abū Ishaq al-Shīrāzī, al-Muhadhdhab fī l- 
fura? The second scholar was ‘Imad al-Din Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Yunus 
b. Min'a al-Irbali al-Mūsilī (d. 608/1211), with whom he entertained close rela- 
tions!? and with whom Ibn al-Salah studied the law-related works of al-Ghazali 
(i.e., the Wasit ft -madhhab and the Wajiz fi fiqh al-Shāfiī).* The third and 
probably most influential Shafi scholar Ibn al-Salah studied with in Mosul 
was al-Kamal Musa b. Yūnus (551-637/1156—1240), the brother of al-‘Imad. Al- 
Kamal was known for his wide knowledge and expertise in many fields of the 
Islamic disciplines, including the so-called rational disciplines. According to 
Ibn Khallikan, Ibn al-Salah even wanted to study logic with al-Kamal b. Yunus 
but gave up after some fruitless attempts. Al-Kamal recommended Ibn al-Salah 
not to invest any more time in studying this discipline because of his lack of 
talent and the bad reputation logic had among religious scholars, who would 
eventually harm the reputation of Ibn al-Salah.16 

By the time Ibn al-Salah ended his study in Mosul, he had acquired extensive 
legal knowledge and expertise in the two tariqas (communities of interpreta- 


10 The most elaborated biography of Ibn al-Salah in the secondary literature is still the one 
provided by Dickinson in the introduction of his translation of Ibn al-Salah's Mugaddima. 
The biographical notes provided here follow mostly his outlines in Ibn al-Salah, Marifat 
xiv-xxiii. 

11  Seelbnal-Salah, Marifat xv. 

12 See Ibn al-$alāh, Marifat xvi. 

13 Which can be seen by the fact that Ibn al-Salah became the mu'id of al-‘Imad b. ‘Yunus. 
See al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat iv, 1430. 

14 Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat iv, 253. 

15 This includes, e.g., knowledge in fann al-hikma, logic (al-mantiq), al-tabīt, al-ilahi, also 
medicine, iglīdas, al-hay'a, al-makhritat, and al-majisti; math with all its subdisciplines 
(such as al-jabr, al-muqabala, al-arithmātīgī), tariq al-khata'ayn; music, grammar—he 
had read Kitab Sibawayh and al-Īdāh and of Abū Alī |-Farisi, a/-Fasl of al-Zamakhshari— 
history, ayyam al-'arab wa-l-wagā'i', and poetry. See, for this and for a lengthy biography of 
al-Kamal in general, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat v, 31-7. 

16 Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat v, 314. 
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tion) of the Shafi school of law, which was represented by the legal manual 
of Abū Ishaq al-Shirazi, al-Muhadhdhab ft l-furū‘ as part of the Iraqi tariqa, 
on the one hand, and the works of al-Ghazali, who was the representative of 
the Khurasanian tariga of the Shāfiī school of law, on the other." Together 
with the anecdote of his lack of success in the field of logic, these snippets of 
information were crucial for his later career in the Ayyubid territory, especially 
in Damascus. 

From Mosul, Ibn al-Salah performed a longer journey that seemed to be ded- 
icated to the collection of hadith material, to build samā' connections, and 
to achieve some valuable isnads. His travel took him to cities such as Bagdad, 
Dunaysar, Hamadhan, Nishapur, Marw, Damascus, Aleppo, and Hawran.!? The 
interest of Ibn al-Salah in hadith studies must be seen as rather exceptional, 
in his time, for scholars of jurisprudence ( fugahā”). As the works of al-Shīrāzī 
and al-Ghazal indicate, jurists of this period and region did not seem to have 
extensive training in the evaluation of the authenticity of hadith. Since they 
built their legal reasoning on the rulings of previous jurists, which were based 
on a well-defined corpus of prophetic traditions (and Quranic verses), there 
was no need for them to search for additional traditions or to evaluate other 
material. Ibn al-Salah, with his rather unusual engagement in the study and 
transmission of hadith and his broad legal training, was probably among the 
first Shafi scholars who combined the study of law and hadith. 

It is somehow an enigma how, and also when, exactly Ibn al-Salah settled in 
Ayyubid territory. At some point, Ibn al-Salah took over the teaching position 
in the Asadiyya school in Aleppo, then in the Salahiyya school in Jerusalem 
around 615/1218, before he entered Damascus around 619/1222.? In Damas- 
cus, Ibn al-Salah could not easily take root in the scholarly landscape during 
the reign of al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa (r. 615-24/1218—27). This was due to the 
latter's promotion of the ancient sciences (philosophy and logic) and his sup- 
pression of traditionalism, in particular the rising influence of the Hanbalī 
community that had settled in the Salihiyya region in 551/1156.?? Eventually, Ibn 
al-Salah managed to achieve the teaching position and the supervision (tadris 
wa-nazar) of the Rawahiyya school in Damascus in 622/1225.?! But his career in 


17 See, for a description of the two Communities of Interpretation of the Shafi‘ school of law, 
Halim, Legal 53-79. 

18 See, fora more detailed list of individuals Ibn al-Salah heard from during his years of trav- 
eling, al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat iv, 1430; Tarikh xiv, 455; and Siyar, 2659. 

19  Ibnal-Salah, Ma rifat xvi-xvii. 

20 See, for the history of migration of the Hanbali al-Maqdisi family, Leder, Charismatic 
esp. 283-4. 

21 Al-Nu‘aymi, Daris i, 199-200. 
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Damascus took a peak after al-Ashraf Musa (r. in Damascus 626-35/1229-37) 
gained control over Damascus in 626/1229.7? Unlike his brother al-Mu‘azzam 
‘Isa, al-Ashraf Musa had no business with the rational sciences and aimed for 
their banishment from Damascus.?? Ibn al-Salah provided him with the legal 
justification for this with two fatwas, which he issued on the questions: "Is it 
permissible to read the works of Ibn Sina?” and “Is it permissible to engage 
in logic and philosophy?"?* Ibn Kathir even called Ibn al-Salah the Imam of 
the Sultan, which indicated the close relationship he must have maintained 
with him.?5 In addition, Ibn al-Salah was appointed in 628/1231, also the year 
of his pilgrimage to Mecca, to the teaching position of the Shamiyya school.26 
Eventually, Ibn al-Salah was given the mashyakha, the teaching position, in the 
Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya that opened in 630/1233. Al-Ashraf Musa erected 
a similar Dar in the Salihiyya region exclusively for Hanbali scholars, the Dar 
al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya al-Barrāniyya,?7 which shows his support of traditional- 
ism in general and Hanbalism in particular. Ibn al-Salah also held this position 
for about 13 years, until his death in 643/1245, and it became the institution he 
was associated with the most. During his teaching there, Ibn al-Salah compiled 
his famous treatise on the hadith science, known as Muqaddimat Ibn al-Salah, 
together with some other writings. He died in Damascus in 643/1245 and was 
buried at the Sufiyya cemetery. 

In contrast to his early academic career, in which Ibn al-Salah had shown 
some interest in the rational sciences, his later career, especially in Damascus, 
was almost exclusively dominated by a traditionalist orientation. This is also 
expressed in his writings??? which show a clear focus on the two main subjects 
of his interest, i.e., the fields of jurisprudence ( figh and usūl figh) and hadith. 

Especially his jurisprudence-related works demonstrate his broad legal edu- 
cation in the two Shāfrī tariqas on the one hand but also his interest in the 


22 See Humphreys, Saladin 193-208. 

23 See Ibid. 208-14. 

24 . SeeIbnal-Salah, Fatāwā i, 208-12. See also for a description of al-Ashraf's religious policy, 
his tendency to promote traditionalism, and the resulting struggle over curricula among 
the scholarly elite, especially between Sayf al-Din al-Amidi and Ibn al-Salah, the unpub- 
lished MA thesis of al-Azem, Traditionalism. 

25 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xvii, 12. 

26 See al-Nu‘aymi, Dāris i, 208-9. 

27 This school is also known in the sources as the Shamiyya al-Barraniyya and the Shamiyya 
al-Husamiyya as well as the Husamiyya school. See al-Nu‘aymi, Daris i, 36—42. 

28 The editors of his works have invested good efforts to collect the titles of his writings from 
the various sources. The given list here is based on the overview provided by the editor of 
Ibn al-Salah, Adab, 17-9. 
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hadith sciences and his desire to include hadith in legal reasoning. His works, 
e.g, Sharh mushkil al-Wasit (the original al-Wasit was written by al-Ghazali 
[d. 505/un]), provide a reference to the sources of each hadith used in the ori- 
ginal and evaluate the authenticity of each hadith.?9 

Ibn al-Salah also compiled a biographical dictionary, i.e., his Tabaqat al- 
Shāfi'iyya, which is probably the first Tabaqat work dedicated to the Shāfiī 
school written in Damascus. It is interesting to note that the Damascene 
authors of the other Tabaqat al-Shāfi'iyya works have all taught in the Dar al- 
Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, like Ibn al-Salah, who seems to have compiled his work 
there. This includes the works of al-Nawawi, Ibn Kathir, and Taj al-Din al- 
Subki.30 

His Muqaddima and his commentary on the "introduction" of Muslim's 
Sahth work?! deal primarily with the categorization of many hadith and isnad 
variations. Although it is tempting to perceive these works as entirely dedicated 
to the discipline of hadith studies, one needs to keep in mind that Ibn al-Salah 
called for a stronger integration of hadith into legal reasoning. His Muqad- 
dima might have been an attempted implementation of this endeavor. For a 
stronger integration of hadith in legal reasoning, the authenticity of narrations 
was given crucial importance to distinguish valid from invalid hadith to justify 
legal rulings. Providing future Shāfi jurists with a manual to help them categor- 
ize narrations and to determine their authenticity, especially the Muqaddima 
was probably a crucial (teaching) tool. 


24 Ibn al-Salah and His Importance for the Shafi't Scholarly Elite in 
Damascus and the Division of the Shafi't Community into 
Traditionalists and Rationalists 

From what has been stated above, Ibn al-Salah can be described as one of the 

first Shafi (migrated) scholars of Damascus who called for a stronger integ- 

ration of hadith in legal reasoning and a refutation of the rational sciences, 
particularly logic and philosophy. This becomes particularly obvious consider- 
ing the fact that during the 6th/12th and early 7th/13th centuries, Damascus was 
dominated by local Damascene Shafi scholarly families who were adherents 
of the Ash‘ari school.?? The influx of Shafi scholars from the East, especially 


29 See Ibn al-Salah, Sharh 62-3. 

go See, for an overview of the teachers of the Dar al-Hadīth al-Ashrafiyya, al-Nu‘aymi, Daris 
i, 15-36. 

31 This work is entitled Siyanat Sahih Muslim min al-ikhlal wa-l-ghalat wa-himayatuhu min 
al-isqat wa-s-saqat. See Ibn al-Salah, Siyanat. 

32 This includes the al-Khushü' family, the Ibn 'Asākir family, the Hubübi family, the Ibn al- 
Zaki family, as well as the Ibn Sasra family. See for this the comprehensive study of Ibn 
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from Iraq, seemed to have challenged the standing of the local families, par- 
ticularly since they found new patrons under late Ayyubid rule and replaced 
the locals in many teaching institutions. Since Ibn al-Salah was one of those 
early Shafi‘is who had a significant impact on later generations through his 
appointment at the Dar al-Ashrafiyya school, it can be assumed that authors of 
biographical dictionaries would have had a special interest in him. Moreover, 
the image an author of a biographical dictionary would draw of Ibn al-Salah 
would certainly depend on his own intellectual orientation, i.e., whether or not 
he shared the latter's hadith-oriented theological and legal approach. 

To better understand the stance of the biographers al-Dhahabi, Ibn Kathir, 
and al-Subki toward Ibn al-Salah, it is helpful to analyze how they relate to Ibn 
al-Salah socially and intellectually and to compare the findings with the con- 
tent of their dictionaries. Since all authors were born after Ibn al-Salah’s death 
and none of them could have met him personally, it is necessary to take a closer 
look into Ibn al-Salah’s impact on the Shāfiī scholarly community. An entire 
analysis of this, however, is nearly impossible and would go beyond the scope 
of this paper. Instead, Ibn al-Salah’s impact will be measured by an analysis 
of the social network of his closer students, their control over teaching institu- 
tions, and the reception of Ibn al-Salah’s writings. If we take his most significant 
work, the Muqaddima, as an example to trace back its reception, it turns out 
that the social network of students, the control over teaching institutions, and 
the reception are closely related to each other.?? 


2.1.1 The Network of Ibn al-Salah’s Students 

Among the closest students of Ibn al-Salah are the Shafi scholars Shams al-Din 
‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Nuh al-Turkmani l-Maqdisi (d. 654/1256),?^ Kamal al-Din 
Salar (d. 670/1272),35 Kamal al-Din Ishaq (d. 650/1252),3° Taqi al-Din Ibn Razin 


"Azzūz, Buyūtāt. See, for the relation of the Ibn ‘Asakir family with the Ayyubid sultan 
Salah al-Din and the foundation of the Dar al-Hadith al-Nüriyya, Mourad and Lindsay, 
Intensification. 

33 See, for the larger argument of the replacement of local Damascene families by migrated 
Shāfiīs, the change in the appointment strategies, the spread of Ibn al-Salah’s students, as 
well as the close relation between the reception of his Muqaddima and the emerge of tra- 
ditionalism in Damascus, Gharaibeh, Sociology. Most of the findings presented here were 
drawn from this Habilitation Thesis. 

34 See, for his biography, al-Subki, Tabaqat viii, 188; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xiv, 758; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya xvii, 346. 

35 See, for his biography, al-Subki, Tabaqat viii, 149; al-Dhahabi, Siyar 1860-1; Ibn Kathir, 
Tabagāt ii, 807-8. 

36 See, for his biography, al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xiv, 635; Ibn Kathir, Tabagāt ii, 777; see also Abū 
Shama, Tarājim 187, who referred to him as al-Muqri’. 
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(d. 680/1281),3” who later was the judge of Egypt (gādī -diyār al-misriyya), Shi- 
hab al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Ismail Abū Shama al-Maqdisi (d. 665/1267), and 
Shams al-Din Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282), who was appointed as judge over 
Syria (qadi l-sham), as well as al-Fakhr ‘Umar b. Yahya l-Karji (d. 6g0/1291),*% 
al-Majd Yusuf b. al-Mihtar (d. 686/1287)?? and his son Muhammad b. Yusuf b. al- 
Mihtar (d. 715/1315),4° and al-Jamal Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sharishi 
(d. 685/1286).*! 

These individuals played a major role in the transmission of the Muqaddima. 
Ibn Razin, for example, is the social link to the transmission of the text to Cairo, 
where individuals such as al-Badr b. Jama‘a (d. 733/1333),*? one of the later 
commentators on the Muqaddima, studied it with him. Also, scholars such as 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1448) narrated the Muqaddima through an isnad 
that led through Ibn Razin to Ibn al-Salah.^? Al-Fahr al-Karjī (d. 690/1291) and 
al-Majd al-Mihtar (d. 686/1287), together with his son Muhammad al-Mihtar 
(d. 715/1315), witnessed the teaching of the Muqaddima, either as a scribe of the 
tibāg (al-Fakhr al-Mihtār) during the reading session, as a reader (al-Karjī), or 
as a listener (Muhammad al-Mihtar). Moreover, they also took over the teach- 
ing positions in several schools and Dur al-Hadith, so it can be assumed that 
the Muqaddima was taught there as well. Among the most important ones for 
the scope of the present paper are the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, the Dar al- 
Hadith al-Nüriyya, and the Rawahiyya school. The list of individuals reveals 
that most of them had social ties to either Ibn al-Salah directly orto his students 
and that they had studied the Mugaddima of Ibn al-Salah and, assumingly, had 


37 See, for his biography, al-Subkī, Tabagāt viii, 46-8. 

38 See, for his biography, Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xvii, 644; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xv, 669-70. 

39 See, for his biography, al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xv, 563. 

40 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 313. 

41  HeisalJamal Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Sujmān al- 
Bakrī al-Wāiilī al-Andalusī al-Sharishi al-Maliki, who was born in 601/1205 in Sharīsh. He 
heard in Alexandria, Bagdad, Irbal, and Damascus. For some time, he taught in Cairo in 
the Ribat al-Nasiri and at the Fadiliyya school. After that he went to Damascus where 
he assumed the teaching post in the Dar al-Hadith al-Nüriyya, the reading circle in the 
Umayyad Mosque, the mashyakha of the Ribat and the teaching in the Umm al-Salih. He 
heard from Ibn al-Salah the Muqaddima. Among his students or those who narrated from 
him were Ibn Taymiyya, al-Mizzī, Ibn al-'Attar, al-Birzali al-Sayrafi, Ibn al-Khabbaz, and 
others. Al-Dhahabi received an ijāza for his marwiyyāt, among them the Muqaddima, in 
674/1275. See for his biography al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xv, 549-52. 

The most helpful and complete list of students of Ibn al-Salah is given by al-Dhahabi 
in his Tarikh, where he differentiated between those who studied law with Ibn al-Salah 
and those who took hadith from him. See al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xiv, 457. 
42 See for this Ibn al-Imād, Shadharāt viii, 185; and Ibn Jama‘a, Mashyakha ii, 489. 
43 See for this Ibn Hajar, Mujma ‘ii, 75-6; 289. 
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also taught it during their appointment at the Dar or the school. Interestingly, 
in all institutions, a shift from traditionalist to rationalist scholars that coin- 
cided with the peak of the conflict between the traditionalist and rationalist 
Shafi scholars was noticeable during the 8th /14th century. 


2.11.1 The Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya 

Among the individuals who taught in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya were 
al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277),** Zayn al-Din ‘Abdallah b. Marwan al-Fariqi (d. 703/ 
1303),*55 Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. al-Wakil (d. 716/1316),*% Muhammad b. ‘Alī al- 
Zamlakani (d. 727/1327),*7 Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sharishi (d. 718/1318), and 
Abu l-Hajjaj Jamal al-Din Yusuf al-Mizzī (d. 742/1341).*3 All of them had studied 
the Muqaddima, either with Ibn al-Salah directly or with one of his students, 
and can be characterized as having a notion toward traditionalism. After the 
death ofal-Mizzīin 742/1341, however, al-Tagī al-Subki (d. 756/1355) was appoin- 
ted in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya. Taqi al-Din ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Kafi al-Subki 
was sent by the Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawün from Cairo, specifically 
to exercise the post of Shafi chief judge in Damascus.*? With him, a clear shift 
can be seen from the more traditionalist orientation of a teacher with the pos- 


44 See, for his biography, for example, al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iv, 1470-4; al-Subki, 
Tabagāt, viii, 395—400; and more extensively the three biographies on al-Nawawi by Ibn al- 
‘Attar, Tuhfat al-talibin; al-Sakhawi, al-Manhal al-'adhib; and al-Suyūtī, al-Minhaj al-sawi. 
Al-Nawawi studied with Shams al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Magģdisī, Kamal al-Din Ishaq, 
and al-Imàm Kamal al-Din Salar. Moreover, al-Nawawi lived in the Rawahiyya school dur- 
ing his entire stay in Damascus and authored three commentaries on the Muqaddima of 
Ibn al-Salah. 

45 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 304-5. He heard from Ibn al-Salah directly. 

46 See, for his biography, al-Subki, Tabaqat ix, 253-67. His orientation is not quite clear. 
Although al-Subki described Ibn al-Wakil as being close to Ibn Taymiyya and like him (ma 
huwa ba'id 'anhu), he also stated that his father, al-Taqi al-Subki, said that Ibn al-Wakil had 
a good creed and knew kalām in the way of the Ash'ari school (husn al-‘agida wa-marifat 
al-kalam ‘ala madhhab al-ash'ari). See ibid., 254. Of course, there is always the possibility 
that the description of al-Subki also serves his hidden agenda. 

47 See, for al-Zamlakānīs biography, Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xviii, 286-8; and Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 
74-6. He studied with some of Ibn al-Salah’s students, such as al-Tàj ‘Abd al-Rahmān al- 
Fazan. 

48 See, for a comprehensive biography of al-Mizzī, Mirza, Ibn Kathir, 32-6. He studied with 
and heard from al-Tāj al-Fazārī, al-Shihab al-Khuwayy, al-Majd b. al-Mihtar (d. 686/1287), 
al-Jamāl al-Sharishi (d. 685/1286), and from al-Fakhr al-Ba‘labakki l-Hanbali (d. 688). See, 
for an overview of teachers in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, al-Hafiz, Dur al-Hadith 59— 
60. 

49 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar iii, 63-71; see, for al-Subki's career in Damascus, 
Leder, Damaskus, 244-9. 
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sibility of having taught the Muqaddima in the Dar toward a more rationalist 
orientation. 

After al-Taqi, his son, al-Taj ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ali (d. 771/1370), took over the 
teaching position of the Ashrafiyya.5° After his death and for a short period of 
about three years only, Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) seemed to be the next teacher 
of the Dar. The individuals who followed him had only little contact with trans- 
mitters of the Muqaddima in particular or traditionalists in general. They are 
‘Umar b. Uthmān b. Hibat Allah al-Ma‘arni l-Halabi (d. 783/1381),>! al-Baha? 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Barr al-Subki (d. 777/1375),5 Abu Dharr ‘Abdallah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Barr al-Subki (son of the former) (d. 785/1383),5? al- 
Burhan Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn Jama‘a (d. 790/1388),5* Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Sulami l-Ma'arri (d. 799/1397),5> and Ahmad 
b. Umar b. Muslim b. Sa īd al-Milhi al-Dimashgī (d. 793/1391).*% 


2.1.1.2 The Dar al-Hadith al-Nüriyya 

Among the individuals who taught in the Dar al-Hadith al-Nuriyya were al- 
Taj al-Fazārī (d. 690/1291) (student of Ibn al-Salah), Yusuf b. al-Hasan b. Badr 
al-Nabulsi l-Dimashqi (d. 671/1272), al-Jamal Abū Hamid Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Mahmud b. al-Sābūnī (d. 680/1281), al-Majd b. al-Mihtar (d. 686/1287) (scribe 
of the Ashrafiyya, transmitter of the Mugaddima, and student of Ibn al-Salah), 
al-Fakhr al-Ba‘labakki (d. 688/1286) (student of Ibn a-Salah), al-Sharaf Ahmad 
b. Ahmad b. Ni‘ma al-Magdisī l-Shafi (d. 694/1295), al-‘Ala ‘Ali b. Ibrahim 
b. Dawud al-‘Attar (d. 724/1324) (student of al-Nawawī), al-‘Alam al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Birzali (d. 739/1338) (heard from al-Fazari and Ibn al- 
Mihtar), Jamal ad-Din Abū |-Hajjaj Yusuf al-Mizzi (d. 742/1341) (heard from 
al-Fazari and Ibn al-Mihtar), and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yusuf al-Mizzi, son of Abu 


so A Al-Hafiz, Dur al-Hadith 60. And for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 245-8. 

51 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar iii, 177, who did not mention any educational ties 
that indicate he had read the Muqaddima. 

52 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar iii, 490-1, who mentioned relations to al-Mizzi and 
al-Birzali. But given him belonging to the Subki family, he probably was a rationalist, too, 
and rather opposed traditionalism, so that his ties to al-Mizzi and al-Birzali could have 
been of a technical nature. 

53 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 290. Abü Dharr also heard from al-Mizzi. 

54 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 38-9. Among his samd‘ relations, al-Mizzi and 
al-Dhahabi are listed. 

55 Could not be identified. 

56 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 232. No indications of any contact with transmit- 
ters of the Muqaddima are given. For the overview of the teachers in the Ashrafiyya, see 
al-Hafiz, Dir al-Hadith 60. 
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l-Hajjaj (749/1348).57 Those individuals can almost exclusively be counted as 
Shaft traditionalists (with the exception of al-Fakhr al-Balabakkī, who was a 
Hanbali scholar) and had either direct contact with Ibn al-Salah or with one of 
his students. 

For the individuals after ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mizzi, quite the opposite seems 
to be the case. They can either be identified as Shāfiī rationalists and/or as 
having had little or no contact with Ibn al-Salah or his students. They were 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Khatib Ibn Nubàta,5? Muhammad b. Rafi‘ b. 
Hajras al-Shallāmī (d. 774/1372),59 and Muhammad b. Musa b. Muhammad al- 
Lakhmil-Dimashgqi (aka Ibn Sanad) (d. 792/1390).9? All three scholars migrated 
from Cairo to Damascus and were close associates of al-Taj al-Subki and, there- 
fore, represent a rather rationalist orientation. 


2.11.3 The Rawahiyya School 

The Rawahiyya school, together with the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, was one 
of the two institutions in which Ibn al-Salah could spread his knowledge the 
most. After a long period in which his students were teaching there, interest- 
ingly, a change of intellectual orientation can be identified with the appoint- 
ment of Abū l-Thana Mahmid b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Abū Bakr b. ‘Ali b. al-Isfahani (d. 749/1348), at the latest.9! After al-Isfahani, 
‘Abdallah b. al-Majd or al-Shihab Ahmad b. al-Majd ‘Abdallah was appoin- 
ted for only one year in 733/1333.9? He was replaced by al-Fakhr Abū lI-Fada'il 
Muhammad al-Misrī (d. 751/1350) in 734/1334.*% After him, three members of 


57  Al-Hafiz, Dar al-Hadith 13-4. 

58 See, for his biography, al-Safadi, Waft i, 208-9; Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 173-4. He is the father 
of a famous poet, migrated from Egypt to Damascus, and had no contact with the trans- 
mitters of the Muqaddima. He also did not have any (educational) contact with the tradi- 
tionalist Shāfi'īs of Damascus. 

59 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar iii, 439-40. 

60 See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 270-1. See al-Hafiz, Dur al-Hadith 18-9. 

61 Before Ibn al-Isfahani, Kamal al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali I-Zamlakānī (d. 774/1327) was 
appointed in the Rawahiyya, who had also taught in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya. See, 
for this, a/-Nu'aymī Daris i, 204. Al-Isfahani was born in Isfahan in 694/1295 and educated 
in Tabriz. He came to Damascus in 725/1325. He spent about eight years in Damascus and 
then moved to Cairo in 733/1333, where he died in 749/1348. In Damascus, he compiled 
a famous Quran exegesis but was also very famous for his treatises on logic, kalām, and 
philosophy. See, for his appointment at the Rawahiyya school, al-Nu'aymi, Dāris i, 204—5; 
and for his biography al Ghouz, Brokers. 

62  Al-Nu'aymi, Dāris i, 205. Unfortunately, he could not be identified. 

63 His biography in Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 51-3. Ibn Hajar does not mention any hadith related 
information in al-Fakhr al-Misri's biography, so it is very unlikely he would have studied 
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the al-Subki family were appointed in the Rawahiyya, indicating a clear change 
in the intellectual orientation of this school from traditionalism to the ration- 
alist orientation. They were al-Baha' Abū l-Baqa' al-Subki, who also taught in 
the Ashrafiyya, his son Qadil-Qudat al-Walī Abū Dharr ‘Abdallah al-Subki, also 
a teacher in the Ashrafiyya, and after him, al-Badr Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. al-Baha’ al-Subki.64 


The overview of the teachers in those three institutions indicates two import- 
ant things. First, for a period of about 70 years, teachers dominated those insti- 
tutions that had close links to Ibn al-Salah or his students, who had studied 
the Muqaddima and probably also taught it and who can be described as hav- 
ing a general tendency toward traditionalism. Second, at some point at the 
beginning of the 8th/14th century (around the 20s or 30s) individuals who 
had tendencies toward rationalism or could clearly be identified as rationalist 
Shāfrīs were appointed. The domination of traditionalist scholars over these 
institutions seemed to have come to an end. The al-Subki family, as well as 
other migrated scholars (mostly from Cairo), played a significant role in this 
change. All the authors of the biographical dictionaries that are the center of 
this study lived in this crucial period, and it can be assumed that they authored 
their dictionaries under the influence of these ongoing changes. For Ibn Kathir 
andal-Subki, one can even assume that they authored their dictionaries during 
their teaching time at the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya. Therefore, it is of partic- 
ular interest to see how the authors of the biographical dictionaries relate to 
these individuals and whether or not they can be characterized as traditional- 
ists or rationalists to see what kind of purpose might have stood behind their 
narrative framing of Ibn al-Salah’s biography. 


3 Al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir: The Traditionalists View 


34 Al-Dhahabi 

Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Uthman b. Qaymaz b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Turkmani al-Fārigī al-Dimashqi al-Shafià al-Dhahabi was born in Damascus in 
the village Kafarbatna, as a descendant of a Turkish family, in 673/1275.%* In 
the same year, he was already granted child ijāzāt by the brokerage of another 


or even taught the Muqaddima in the Rawahiyya. See, for his appointment, al-Nu‘aymi, 
Daris i, 184-8. 

64 Al-Nu‘aymi, Daris i, 205. 

65  Seeal-Shaykh, a/-Hāfiz 27. 
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scholar. His foster brother (akhuh min al-radā'a), the Shāfiīte scholar ‘Ala al- 
Din Abu l-Hasan ‘Alī b. Ibrahim b. Dawud b. al-‘Attar (d. 724/1324) mediated that 
ijāzāt for him.96 Himself a well-known scholar, Ibn al-‘Attar was also known as 
Mukhtasar al-Nawawi, a nickname he earned because of his constant company 
(mulazama) with Muhyī l-Dīn al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277 ).97 

Despite this early ijāzāt, al-Dhahabi only began seriously and actively hear- 
ing hadith by himself at the age of 18. The serious engagement with hadith 
studies began after he had met the historian and hadith scholar ‘Alam al-Din al- 
Qasim al-Birzali (d. 739/1338).98 According to al-Dhahabi, his friend and teacher 
al-Birzali had awakened his interest and passion in the field of hadith (huwa 
lladhi habbaba ilayya talab al-hadith) with some motivating words by telling 
him that his handwriting resembled that of the hadith scholars.® After this, 
al-Dhahabī's eagerness to collect narrations must have been very strong. Al- 
Dhahabi's mashyakha counts 1043 individuals.”° 

Al-Dhahabi was educated by Kamal al-Din b. al-Zamlakani (d. 742/1342) in 
Shafil fiqh, who has been mentioned above. Al-Dhahabi also studied with 
Jamal al-Din Yüsuf al-Mizzi (d. 742/1340) and held close relations with the 
younger historian Ibn Kathir. They can all be described as traditionalists. 
Moreover, almost all of al-Dhahabīs teachers, himself included, had educa- 
tional ties to students of Ibn al-Salah. This is true for al-Mizzi, al-Zamlakani, and 
al-Birzālī, who studied with al-Tāj al-Fazārī,”! heard from al-Shihab al-Khuwayy, 
from al-Majd b. al-Mihtār (d. 686/1387), al-Jamal al-Sharishi (d. 685/1386),7? 
and from al-Fakhr al-Ba'labakkī l-Hanbalī (d. 688/1289).7* 

Hence, it is justified to reach the conclusion that al-Dhahabi not only main- 
tained close relations to the network of students of Ibn al-Salah. As a tradition- 
alist himself, he is most likely to also have supported the intellectual orientation 
of Ibn al-Salah in terms of both a more hadith-based approach to jurisprudence 


66 Ibn Hajar, Durar iii, 336. 

67 For the biography of Ibn al-Attar see also Ibn Hajar, Durar iii, 5—7. 

68 Al-Hāfiz, Dar al-Hadith 15, 205; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh ixv, 773. Al-Birzali had studied with al- 
Taj al-Fazari (d. 690/1291) (one of the close students of Ibn al-Salah and a teacher in the 
Daral-Hadith al-Nuriyya), heard from al-Shihab al-Khuwayy (d. 693/1294) (also a close stu- 
dent), and was appointed as shaykh in the Dar al-Hadith al-Nafisiyya in around 717/1317 
and al-Nüriyya in around 724/1324. 

69 Al-Shaykh, al-Hafiz 112. 

70 Al-Dhahabi, Mujam. 

71  Seeal-Dhahabi, Tarikh xv, 660-1. 

72 See Ibid., 563. 

73 Ibid. 550. 

74 Ibid. 609. 
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and the rejection of logic and Greek philosophy. This conclusion is supported 
by at least two facts. First, al-Dhahabi informs his readers in the entry on Ibn 
al-Salah in his Siyar alam al-nubala@ about himself having studied and heard 
the Muqaddima from many of the former's students. There, al-Dhahabi states 
that 21 individuals”* had heard the Muqaddima from Ibn al-Salah and that all 
of them, except for one, had also given al-Dhahabi permission to narrate it.”% 
Second, al-Dhahabi addressed the question of the proper understanding of the 
Divine attributes himself in at least three treatises, expressing in them the tra- 
ditionalist point of view of accepting the expressions without any allegorical 
interpretation. Those treatises are al-Dhahabīs short collection of prophetic 
hadith on the al-nuzul (God's descent into the undermost heaven), his col- 
lection on God's attributes (ahadith as-sifat), a 4o-hadith collection, also on 
God's attributes (al-Arbatn fi sifat rabb al-'alamin), and his controversial and 
much discussed book on the “Being above of God" (al-"Ulūw li-l-‘alt al-ghaffar), 
in which he gathered Quranic verses, Prophetic traditions, and sayings of the 
Prophet's companions as well as later scholars." In those books and collections, 
he refuses allegorical interpretations of anthropomorphic expressions, claim- 
ing that the acceptance of the wording without questioning the how is the way 
of the salaf. 

Eventually, al-Dhahabi's intellectual closeness to Ibn al-Salah and the social 
closeness to the latter's students' circle is also supported by the fact that al- 
Dhahabi authored a treatise on the ulūm al-hadith, his al-Mūgiza fi ‘ilm muşta- 
lah al-hadith.’® While Egyptian authors of the late Mamluk period, such as 
al-Suyūtī, saw al-Dhahabi's Mūgiza as an abridgment of the Muqaddima of Ibn 
al-Salāh,”? there seemed to be some debate about this among present-day Arab 
scholars. The editor of the Mūgiza, ‘Abd al-Fattāh Abu Ghudda, believes that 
it is an abridgment of the treatise on the ‘ulum al-hadith of Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id 
entitled al-Iqtirah fi bayan al-istilah, which is supposed to be an abridgment of 


75 Those are Taj al-Din and his brother, al-Fakhr al-Karjī, al-Zayn al-Fārigī, al-Majd b. al- 
Mihtar, al-Majd b. al-Zahir, Zahir al-Din Mahmūd al-Zanjani, Ibn 'Arabshāh, al-Fakhr 
al-Balī, al-Sharishi, al-Jaza'iri, Muhammad b. al-Kharqi, Muhammad b. Abi l-Dhikr, Ibn 
al-Khuwayy, Ahmad al-Shahrazūrī, al-Sard al-Urmawi, al-Sadr khatib Ba‘labakka, al-‘Imad 
Muhammad b. al-Sa'igh, al-Kamal b. al-‘Attar, Aba l-Yumn b. ‘Asakir, and Uthmān b. ‘Umar 
al-Mu'addal. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 2660. 

76  Seelbid. 

77 See Marūf, al-Dhahabi, 145-6, 148-9. 

78 See the modern editions of it by ‘Abd al-Fattāh Abū Ghudda (Maktaba al-Matbu‘at al- 
Islamiyya in Aleppo) and ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Salim (Dar Uhud). 

79 X Al-Suyüti, Bahr i, 236-42. 
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the Muqaddima of Ibn al-Salah.8? Either way, al-Dhahab’'s treatise is obviously 
strongly influenced by Ibn al-Salah's Muqaddima in terms of structure, content, 
and scholarly opinions.?! 

Another important fact needs to be mentioned here. Despite the fact that al- 
Dhahabi had already been appointed in the Dar al-Hadith in the Turbat Umm 
al-Salih, in the Dar al-Hadith al-Zahiriyya, in the Dar al-Hadith al-Nafisiyya, in 
the Dar al-Hadith al-Tankiziyya, in the Dar al-Hadith al-Fadiliyya, and in the Dar 
al-Hadīth al-‘Urwiyya,® he seemed to have a strong personal wish to also teach 
in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya. According to Ibn Qadi Shuhba, al-Dhahabi 
pursued an appointment at the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya after the death of 
al-Mizzi. However, due to his writings on the Divine attributes and the rejection 
of any allegorical interpretation, it was clear that al-Dhahabi was not an adher- 
ent of the Ash'ari school of theology, given that its most characteristic position 
is the allegorical interpretation of the Quranic verses on the attributes of God. 
Therefore, he was denied to be al-Mizzi's successor, and al-Tagī al-Subki was 
appointed instead.9? 

This means that al-Dhahabi had been affected by the (intellectual) change 
that was going on in the teaching institutions in Damascus. In fact, his teacher 
al-Mizzi also ran into the same kind of trouble shortly before he was appointed 
in 718/1318. Some local Damascenes seemed to have objections against accept- 
ing his mashyakha there, as Ibn Kathir and al-Subki inform their readers.9* 
According to al-Subki, the main concern that was brought forward against the 
appointment of al-Mizzi was that al-Mizzi was not an adherent of the Ash‘ari 
school of theology. Allegedly, it was written in the endowment deed that the 
teacher (shaykh) of this Dar is supposed to be an adherent of the Ash‘ari school. 
And although al-Mizzi had made a written statement that he followed this 
school, the Damascene scholars did not believe him and demanded his dis- 
missal.55 Certainly, the events in 705/1306, in which al-Mizzi was imprisoned, 
had a role in the negative image that Damascene scholars had about al-Mizzi. 
In the month Rajab of that year, al-Mizzi gave a lecture on the chapter "The 
creation of the servants’ deeds” (khalg af'al al-‘ibad) of the Sahih al-Bukhārī 


80  Al-Dhahabi, Müqiza 5-6. 

81 See, for a comparison between the three treatises of Ibn al-Salah, Ibn Dagīg al-Īd, and 
al-Dhahabi, Gharaibeh, Intertextuality. 

82 See Marūf, al-Dhahabi 106-10. 

83 See Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt iii, 74. 

84 See Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xviii, 181; al-Subkī, Tabaqat x, 397-8. Both scholars, though, are very 
vague when it comes to the question of who exactly opposed the appointment of al-Mizzi. 
Al-Subki refers to them as ahl dimashq, while Ibn Kathir states lima fi nufūs bad al-nās. 

85 Al-Subki, Tabagāt x, 397-8. 
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in which al-Bukhari reacted to the creed of the Jahmiyya. During this lesson, 
doubts about al-Mizzi's beliefs arose, and the Shafi‘ chief judge Ibn Sarsa had 
him arrested for several days.86 

For the purpose of this paper, it is not so important to determine what 
was behind those claims and what kind of creed al-Mizzi followed. Rather, it 
is important to note that among the list of the writings of Ibn al-Salah, the 
endowment deed of the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya—apparently no longer 
extant—is mentioned.?7 Therefore, it seems very crucial to determine what 
kind of intellectual (or theological) orientation Ibn al-Salah had. Or rather, 
from the perspective of the scholars of this time, it is crucial to understand 
how Ibn al-Salah is depicted in the biographical dictionaries. 


3.2 Ibn Kathir 

The case of Ibn Kathir is quite similar to that of al-Dhahabi. Ibn Kathir, whose 
full name is ‘Imad al-Din Abül-Fida' Ismail b. Kathir, was born in 701/1301 in the 
village Majlad al-Qarya in the east of Damascus. He moved to the Syrian cap- 
ital around 706/1306, shortly after the death of his father.88 In Damascus, Ibn 
Kathir quickly entered the circles of the traditionalist Shāfrīs that al-Dhahabi 
also belonged to. During his education at the Bādirā'iyya school where the 
Mugaddima of Ibn al-Salah was assumingly taught from 660/1262 onward by 
students of Ibn al-Salah, Ibn Kathir studied under al-Burhan Ibrahim al-Fazari 
(d. 729/1329).89 Al-Burhān al-Fazārī was known for his traditionalist orienta- 
tion,?? was the son of one of the closer students of Ibn al-Salah, one of the 
transmitters of the Muqaddima, and led the prayer (imam) in the Rawahiyya 
school?! Besides the fact that al-Burhan introduced Ibn Kathir to the tradi- 
tionalist orientation,?? he might have also connected him to the circle of Ibn 
al-Salah’s students. After Ibn Kathir began studying hadith more seriously, he 
became a student of Jamal al-Din al-Mizzi, who not only was one of his most 


86 See Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xviii, 54. 

87 See the introduction by the editors of Ibn al-Salah, Ma ifat 27. See also Ibn Kathir, Bidāya 
xvii, 282, who mentioned that Ibn al-Salah authored the endowment deed (wa-huwa lladhi 
sannafa kitaba wagfiyhā). 

88  Laoust, Ibn Katir, 42-3. 

89  Laoust, Ibn Katir 43-4. Al-Burhan’s full name is Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ibrahim b. 
al-Farikah al-Fazari. He was born in 660/1262 and received his education from his father 
and others. See, for his biography, Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 34-5. 

9o Mirza, Ibn Kathir 66n26. 

91 See Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 34-5. 

92 See Laoust, Ibn Katir 44; Ohlander, Ibn Kathir 150. 
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influential teachers but also became his father-in-law.?3 Ibn Kathir also held 
close ties to al-Dhahabi, who has been discussed above. Another Shafi't scholar 
close to Ibn Kathir was al-Alam al-Oāsim al-Birzālī (d. 739/1338), a Shāfiī tra- 
ditionalist who was known for his efforts in the fields of historiography and 
hadith studies.9* 

From Ibn Kathir's social contacts, one can already see a certain (imagined) 
closeness to Ibn al-Salah and (actual) closeness to the latter's students. His 
intellectual closeness is expressed in several aspects. First, Ibn Kathir's Quran 
commentary, entitled Tafsir al-Qur‘an al-‘Azim, was a traditionalist counter- 
concept to the commentary of the Shāfiī rationalist al-Fakhr al-Rāzī, as Mirza 
recently pointed out convincingly. It, therefore, expresses Ibn Kathir's rejec- 
tion of logic and Greek philosophy, as Ibn al-Salah did as well. Second, Ibn 
Kathir compiled an abridgment of the Muqaddima, entitled al-Ba'ith al-hathith 
sharh ikhtisar 'ulum al-hadith.98 Third, his Tabaqat al-fugah@ al-shāfiiyyīn is 
actually also an extension of the Tabaqat work that Ibn al-Salah authored, 
and that al-Nawawi extended, as he expressed himself?" Fourth, Ibn Kathir 
was appointed at the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, the institution of teaching 
hadith in which Ibn al-Salah authored his Muqaddima, at some point between 
771/1370 (the death of the former teacher al-Taj al-Subki) and 774/1373 (Ibn 
Kathir's death).°* Although it cannot be known with certainty, one can assume 
that Ibn Kathir most likely authored his commentary on the Muqaddima as 
well during his teaching time at this institution as sort of a teaching manual. 
The fact that Ibn Kathir follows Ibn al-Salah’s outline and opinions in the com- 
mentary on the Muqaddima supports the conclusion of an intellectual close- 
ness to Ibn al-Salah. 

The analysis of the biographies of both al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir reveal a 
clear traditionalist orientation. While this is not new, since previous studies 


93 Ohlander, Ibn Kathir 150. 

94 See, for a comprehensive biography of al-Birzālī, Mirza, Ibn Kathir 37-8. 

95 See Mirza, Was Ibn Kathir; Ibn Kathir. The first cited article of Mirza summarizes the find- 
ings of his PhD thesis. 

96  Insome sources his mukhtasar is also referred to as Ikhtisār 'ulüm al-hadith. There are two 
editions of the text, one edited as al-Ba'ith and the other as Ikhtisār (see bibliography). 

97 Ibn Kathir, Tabagāt ii, 783. 

98 Sources are not clear about his appointment. Al-Nu‘aymi only lists the teachers in chro- 
nological order until Taqi al-Din al-Subki, who died in 756. After that he names Ibn Kathir 
and al-Taj al-Subki as successors with a remark that the order is not known. See al-Nu‘aymi, 
Daris i, 15-27. Listed after are: al-Taqi al-Subki, his son al-Taj, then the Cairene scholar al- 
Siraj al-Bulqini, who died in 805 and was appointed as judge over Damascus during these 
years, and then Ibn Kathir. See al-Hafiz, Dur al-Hadith 60. 
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have suggested the same,9? the present paper adds to this at least three import- 
ant aspects. Both scholars had close relations to the network of Ibn al-Salah’s 
students, they both commented on the Muqaddima of Ibn al-Salah, which, 
hence, can be described as a central text for both scholars, and third, the Dar 
al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya played a crucial role in the lives of both scholars. With 
these findings, their description of Ibn al-Salah’s life in their biographical dic- 
tionaries shall be compared. 


4 The Entries on Ibn al-Salah 


The following table shows three entries of al-Dhahabi's Siyar a'lam al-nubala', 
Tarikh al-islam, and Tadhkirat al-huffaz that contain Ibn al-Salah’s biography. 
In the last column, the entry of Ibn al-Salah in Ibn Kathir's Tabbaqat is demon- 
strated. Only the parts in Arabic are crucial for the argument of the paper. The 
other information is only summarized. Each column roughly represents a para- 
graph, so that one can get an idea of what the structure and the content of the 
entire entry look like. 

The entries of Ibn Kathir and al-Dahabi in their writings follow a similar out- 
line and make almost the same statement. First, they introduce Ibn al-Salah by 
citing his name and his birthdate. While Ibn Kathir goes over the early edu- 
cation of Ibn al-Salah, al-Dhahabi inserts an anecdote that should emphasize 
Ibn al-Salah’s extraordinary scholarly capacity that already appeared during 
his adolescence (see Tarikh al-islam, Tadhkirat al-huffāz). After both scholars 
outline Ibn al-Salah’s early and late education, both introduce descriptions 
about Ibn al-Salah’s intellectual orientation, which can be perceived—from the 
perspective of the present study—as the main message and knowledge of the 
entries. Here, both scholars support their own worldview and use Ibn al-Salah 
as an authority. Ibn Kathir states, “He was on the path of the Salaf with regard 
to the creed and hated the path of [Greek] philosophy and logic. Moreover 
he warned [his surroundings] against it[s danger] and prevented it from being 
taught while he was supported by the rulers in this. He had strong fatwas and 
righteous opinions."!00 

Al-Dhahabi basically gives the same impression. In his Siyar, he states that 
Ibn al-Salah “was of solid creed on the path of the salaf and of right religious 
orientation (nihla). He prevented from entering into what lets the feet slip 
(mazallat al-agdām)” which is a reference to the study of philosophy and logic. 


99  See,forexample Mirza, Ibn Kathir; Bori, Ibn Taymiyya; and Fancy, Science. 
100 Ibn Kathir, Tabagāt ii, 782-3. 
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Al-Dhahabi adds that “he [Ibn al-Salah] believed in God and in His Names and 
Attributes.’ In the Tarikh, al-Dhahabī is more explicit: “He was of right creed on 
the path of the salaf. He prevented from any allegorical interpretations [of the 
Quran, in particular the Divine attributes] and believed in what was narrated 
from God and his Prophet the way it was meant." And in his Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 
al-Dhahabi adds a few details while stating that “he was a Salaft of good creed 
(husn al-i'tiqad), who distanced himself from the allegorical interpretations of 
the mutakllimūn” 

A comparison between Ibn Kathir and al-Dhahabi reveals a great similarity 
between both characterizations, which fit the intellectual orientations of both 
scholars. Al-Dhahabi, however, included more information and was more spe- 
cific about what exactly the "Salafi creed" looked like from his perspective, i.e., 
the belief in the names and attributes of God without any allegorical interpret- 
ations (of the mutakallimün) and the rejection of logic and Greek philosophy. 

In addition and in support of his explanations, al-Dhahabi included in his 
Siyar and the Tārīkh Ibn al-Salah’s fatwa on the ban of philosophy. Although 
al-Dhahabi did not cite the entire fatwa, the quoted passages largely match the 
words of Ibn al-Salah in the latter's collection of fatwas.!?! The first passage he 
cited speaks about philosophy as the root of all disbelief and evil. For Ibn al- 
Salah, the engagement in philosophy blinded the sight for the Divine sharīa, 
which is supported by clear evidence. The part that al-Dhahabi left out speaks 
about the Prophet's miracles, indicating that those who study philosophy do 
not believe in the prophethood of Muhammad despite all the signs and mir- 
acles. In fact, in the opinion of Ibn al-Salah, the miracles of the Prophet were 
not restricted to his lifetime but were also visible in the miracles of the awliya? 
(karamat al-awliya?) and even every time a believer asks God for help through 
the intercession of the Prophet.!°2 Whether or not al-Dhahabi left this passage 
out because he disagreed with Ibn al-Salah is not easy to answer, since he did 
not seem to have addressed the question of intercession with the Prophet par- 
ticularly. In general, he seemed to have approved the existence of the karamāt 
of awliya’, as he also condemned exaggerations and deviations from what he 
defined as the path of the salaf:!°3 The next passage that al-Dhahabi cited from 
the fatwa concerned the ban of using logic, warning of its bad impact and 
emphasizing that the Divine sharia was not in need of logic in any way. Ibn 
Kathir did not include the fatwa in his entry on Ibn al-Salah. 


101 For the entire fatwa, see Ibn al-Salah, Fatāwā i, 209-12. 

102 See Ibn al-Salah, Fatāwā i, 210. 

103 For an overview of passages in his historical writings that approve the existence of kara- 
mát, see ‘Abd al-Hagg al-Makkī, Mawgif 93-109. 
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TABLE 6.1 The entries on Ibn al-Salah 


Siyar a'lām al-nubalā”04 Tārīkh al-islām!05 
Name Name 
Date of birth Date of birth 


Anecdote of Ibn Khallikān (short version) 


Early education Early education and from whom he heard 
Later education Teaching positions 
Who learned from him Personal characteristics 


Anecdote about his scholarly acumen reported Anecdote about his scholarly acumen reported 
by Ibn Khallikan by Ibn Khallikan 


Personal characteristics reported by Umar b. al- Personal characteristics reported by Ibn al-Hajib 
Hajib 


Personal characteristics reported by al-Dhahabi: Personal characteristics reported by al-Dhahabi: 


(ate OF y li dey dalas, JB yy AE Ae ISO STN s ll Cade (je ole VI Gu OF i 
OMe gr! ge BC alee ee tI gle BLM Wy al de des all ge ole l ahs doll ce 
cpm ipis lel ga all g cle Ley ably Lage eli Ml gue Yy uj 

Olli te lano še L1 ly 831 l 
sole āulāl, gib est gE eo el astē e 


[...] mentioning of his sama‘ contacts 
bes Mall; iyl bolog JWEYN dd! peli 
ta ill tle ge ea Sa adis yey Baily ie JI 
Ole 2-1, OYILE wb Ye uas Gey Ce Ll ou KU 
AE op «ds Ji, olill ade 3 ol, 


104 Al-Dhahabi, Siyar 2659-60. 
105 Ibid., Tarikh xiv, 455-7. 
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Tadhkirat al-huffaz!06 Ibn Kathir, Tabagāt al-Shāfi'iyya!07 
Name Name 
Date of birth Early education and from whom he heard 


Anecdote of Ibn Khallikan (short version) 
Early education and from whom he heard 


Teaching positions 


Anecdote about his scholarly acumen reported 
by Ibn Khallikan 


Personal characteristics reported by Abü Hafs Ibn 
al-Hajib 


Personal characteristics reported by al-Dhahabi: 
CSM fool ye bE stūre VI aom Lila OF scs 
Aly 0€ 5 Gore Vy le pē Ve sal cs Cut Le Line 
ol Yl ALI ce | Bye dl ESEI cpu ADL 


Ibid., Tadhkira 1430-3. 


106 
107 Ibn Kathir, Tabagāt ii, 782-3. 


Teaching positions 
scholarly characteristics 
Gall, al ($| hb oy Ue YI G Gall 4a b de 
CUS G andas D My IL LS ce KE ln nj 
atid awa eA 
Mentioning of his writings 


Ibn al-Salah’s teachers 


List of who studied with him figh (tafaqqaha 
‘alayh) 


Date of his death and details on his funeral 
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TABLE 6.1 The entries on Ibn al-Salah (cont.) 


Siyar alam al-nubalā” Tarikh al-islam 


:Ji ol a 


TR Cole Gish SL MI Sle, 
cpg Beeld Sle By dažu! ISL oe m tl 
ls yo Shel gl! JI bes! ut diy 4p All (KVL 

OI Je Ce cnl ea? F lie abl ael as 
per Hs gll Via e cell ce ebay ol ail el 
pēdas uro oe 


Mentioning of Ibn al-Salah’s fatwa against the Mentioning of his popularity among the people 
study of philosophy: and the Sultan 


obe ail, GhAl farts e es ail au c 


jns Jal, ighi olig SMAY, aia d dā 
Ax) AI elt ce pa Sah Cali jas Baily i JI 
Ol ly OYE a s els ies cool al šai 

AF iy: ge «di ABI, OU,2)I ade 5 ls 


J ol dl 


TS ls g hakli SL MANN 
gle 2 Shel gle! SI Ls! at diy e All (KV 
UL Je eg Gall eem K ee ail zēla 
per Hs gll Via cel ce eia a ail evel 


pds uro oe 
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Tadhkirat al-huffaz Ibn Kathir, Tabaqat al-Shafi'iyya 
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TABLE 6.1 The entries on Ibn al-Salah (cont.) 
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Siyar a‘lam al-nubalā” 


Tarikh al-islam 


Date of his death and details on his funeral 


A list of who heard the Ulūm al-hadith from Ibn 
al-Salah with a reference that all of them have 
given al-Dhahabi an ijāza, except for one indi- 


vidual 


List of who studied with him figh (tafaqqaha 
‘alayh) 


List of who narrated from him 


Date of his death and details on his funeral 
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Tadhkirat al-huffaz 


Ibn Kathir, Tabaqat al-Shafi'iyya 


List of who studied with him figh (tafaqqaha 
'alayh) 


List of who narrated from him 


Date of his death and details on his funeral 
List of individuals who died in the same year 


Mention of a hadith that al-Dhahabi narrates 
from Ibn al-Salah through one of his students: 


dass te M ould eal] ur ael tall le 
Sell Sad! 


Bahi ye JE e robe yf gl Lt 


Qe Catt etl all al rà Cà ast el Les 


ES £e gl VÀ hele! al 


a£ c jl ae Ul 


Ael A 


etl cy dale 


ot 


En 


En 
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TABLE 6.1 The entries on Ibn al-Salah (cont.) 


Siyar a‘lam al-nubalā” Tarikh al-islam 
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Tadhkirat al-huffaz 


Ibn Kathir, Tabaqat al-Shafi'iyya 


535 glo £o dl ae Ul 
Asa Cy Je 
Mee Ot de 
JB à, aloe 


be eel sl piel Joy Ay ae abl he ail Jp J 
5 VI clin! Las 42h Ye 


JUS a ce EM aS ge AT abel ee ae zl ai; 

y gl Ja i Li) je 

Remark that this hadith indicates the prohibition 
for women even old ones to enter the mosques 


wearing perfume, citing two other hadith on this 
topic 
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Another difference between Ibn Kathir and al-Dhahabt is that the latter also 
includes in his Siyar a list of individuals who had narrated the Mugaddima 
from Ibn al-Salah. Besides the demonstration of the accuracy with which al- 
Dhahabi seemed to have put together this list, he also used this occasion to 
inform his reader that he received from all of those individuals—except one— 
permission to narrate the Muqqadima as well, thus highlighting the connection 
he had with Ibn al-Salah. This connection is also supported by the fact that al- 
Dhahabi cited in the Tadhkirat al-huffaz a hadith that he narrated with a full 
chain of transmission (isnad), in which Ibn al-Salah is also mentioned (with 
one intermediary between al-Dhahabi and Ibn al-Salah). 

Despite these differences between Ibn Kathir and al-Dhahabi, the picture 
that both scholars drew of Ibn al-Salah is the same. For them, Ibn al-Salah was 
a traditionalist scholar, as is proven by the remarks on his creed and the con- 
demnation of philosophy and logic. In addition, both scholars sort of feel loyal 
to Ibn al-Salah due to their own intellectual orientation and their social close- 
ness to the circle of Ibn al-Salah’s students. Against the backdrop of the struggle 
between traditionalists and rationalists about teaching institutions in general 
and those that were dominated by Ibn al-Salah and his students (i.e., the Dar al- 
Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, the Dar al-Hadith al-Nuriyya, and the Rawahiyya school), 
it can also be argued that the outline of biographies is meant to support the 
claims of traditionalists over these institutions. The argument that both schol- 
ars put forward seems to have run as follows: If the scholar who dominated 
these institutions in the first place was a traditionalist, traditionalists rather 
than rationalists should continue to teach there. Al-Dhahabi was obviously also 
trying to justify the appointment of his teacher al-Mizzi in the Dar al-Hadith 
al-Ashrafiyya, in addition to his own ambitions to take over its mashyakha. 
Ibn Kathir, who was appointed in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya after two 
rationalists had already been appointed there in between—al-Taqi and al-Taj 
al-Subki—apparently attempted to reinstate the traditionalist image the Dar 
al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya used to have before. 


5 Al-Tāj al-Subki 


In comparison to al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir, al-Taj al-Subki shows a significant 
difference, not only with regard to the entry of Ibn al-Salah that he included in 
his Tabaqat aL-Shāfi'iyya but also with regard to his own biography and intel- 
lectual orientation. 

Taj al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ali al-Subki was born in Cairo in 727/1327 or 
728/1328 into a family of scholars. His father, Taqi al-Din ‘Ali, who was born in 
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Subk, was a great Shāfi ī hadith scholar and jurist himself, and took over the 
early education of Taj al-Din.!9? In 739/1339, at the age of eleven, al-Taj moved 
with his father to Damascus, where he continued his education, mostly with the 
local scholars.!?? Although, as Berkey suggests, his education seems “typical of 
those of the leading ulama of the Mamluk period”? the information provided 
by Ibn Hajar about al-Taj's teachers, the works he read, the disciplines he spe- 
cialized in, and the works he authored suggest that al-Taj had a rather rational 
orientation compared to his traditionalist Shafi colleagues in Damascus. It is 
true that he studied with al-Mizzi and held close relations to al-Dhahabiī;!! 
however, al-Subki also criticized his teacher al-Dhahabi for his bias against 
Ash'ari-Shafi scholars as well as Sufis.!? Makdisi even goes as far as to describe 
the Tabaqat of Taj al-Din al-Subki as work that, through the use of narrative 
strategies, shapes the historical image of the Shafi‘ school as rationalist ori- 
ented with tendencies toward Ash‘arism. Following his predecessor Ibn ‘Asakir, 
al-Subki defended Ash'ari rationalism against the anthropomorphist Hanbalis 
and traditionalist Shafias of his time.!3 Those also include, as was described 
above, his teacher al-Dhahabi and his colleague Ibn Kathir." This impression 
goes together with the works Taj al-Din al-Subki read and wrote. Among those 
that Ibn Hajar lists are the Minhaj of al-Baydawi and the Mukhtasar of Ibn al- 
Hajib, both works on jurisprudence and legal theory. In addition, al-Taj al-Subki 
decided to write a larger work on legal theory (usūl al-figh) instead of, as his col- 
leagues did, a work on the principles of hadith studies (‘ulum al-hadith).!5 
This is crucial information—and not only to identify the intellectual orient- 
ation of al-Subki in comparison to Ibn Kathir and al-Dhahabi. Since al-Subki 
also took over the teaching in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya after the death of 
his father in 756/1355, it is important to notice that he did not compile a com- 
mentary on the Muqaddima of Ibn al-Salah as Ibn Kathir did. Moreover, there is 


108 See, for a short biography of both Taqi l-Din and Taj al-Din al-Subki, Berkey, al-Subki 7- 
8. See also for slightly more information about the al-Subki family, Schacht, al-Subki ix, 
743-5. 

109 See Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 426. 

110 Berkey,al-Subki 8. 

111 Seelbn Hajar, Durar ii, 425-8. 

112 Al-Subkī, Tabgāt ii, 22-3; see also Irwin, Mamluk 161. 

113 See Makdisi, Ash'arī esp. 57—79. 

114 For the description of Ibn Kathir as a traditionalist and his Tabagāt as a means of shap- 
ing a traditionalist image of the Shāfiī school, see Mirza, Ibn Kathir 10—22, 95—12, with 
examples from the Tabagāt and the Bidāya of Ibn Kathir. 

115 See Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 426. 
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little indication that he had any contact with students of Ibn al-Salah at all.!!6 
The only ones were al-Mizzi, Ibn Kathir, and al-Dhahabi. Al-Subki, however, 
criticized them for their traditionalist orientation, which is the characteristic 
feature that connects them to Ibn al-Salah. Moreover, Leder already stated that 
al-Taqi al-Subki, the father of Taj al-Din, did not attach much value to the public 
reading sessions of hadith in the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, so he did not con- 
tinue this practice during his employment, which might also indicate that he 
no longer continued the tradition of teaching the Muqaddima of Ibn al-Salah.!7 
In continuation, al-Taj al-Subki might have followed his father’s lead and done 
something different from his colleagues, so that the lack of any reference to any 
reading, studying, and teaching of and commenting on the Mugaddima can be 
interpreted as a strong indication that al-Subki did not feel a deeper connection 
to the text in particular or the intellectual legacy of Ibn al-Salah in general. 

Accordingly, the entry that al-Subkī included in his Tabagāt al-shafityya al- 
kubra about Ibn al-Salah differs significantly from the entries of al-Dhahabi and 
Ibn Kathir. 


Al-Subki, Tabagāt al-shafi'iyya al-kubra™® 
Name 

List of places he achieved sama‘ relations 
Personal characteristics: 


bla ML E im de toss fan a les Caled O65 Je Geos ob el 
lys dis cile liis oya EY EIE ga VL ae U lal dy ley 


List of his teaching positions 
Anecdote of Ibn Khallikan 
Date of his death and details on his funeral 


Al-Subki, in total, shares much less information about Ibn al-Salah with his 
reader than his two traditionalist colleagues did. After he gives the full name 
and date of birth, he mentions that Ibn al-Salah had heard hadith in Mosul, 
Bagdad, Naysabur, Marw, and Damascus. In the next paragraph, al-Subki lists 


116 Ibn Hajar did not list any of the teachers of al-Subki. See Ibn Hajar, Durar ii, 425-8. 
117 Leder, Damaskus 248. 
118 = Al-Subki, Tabagāt viii, 326-36. 
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three individuals who narrated hadith from him.” This is much less than the 
extensive list al-Dhahabi provided, for example, in the Tarikh. There, he coun- 
ted18 individuals by name and added that others had heard from Ibn al-Salah 
as well (wa-ghayruhum).?? In al-Subki's entry, Ibn al-Salah’s influence and role 
in hadith do not appear that strong to the reader. 

When al-Subki speaks about Ibn al-Salah settling in Damascus, he uses the 
description salaf, as his colleagues did. However, instead of referring to a spe- 
cific intellectual orientation or certain opinions regarding the creed and God's 
attributes, he uses it in a more general meaning of piety. He states that Ibn al- 
Salah “brought back the piety of the time of the Salaf [or those who were before 
us] (yu'īdu zaman al-salifina war‘an).” Al-Subki, therefore, is aiming for a char- 
acterization of a general piety that Ibn al-Salah seemed to have been famous 
for. He, however, did not connect this piety with a certain intellectual orient- 
ation or any theological school. In fact, the use of the word sālifīn instead of 
the word salaf, as al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir did and which was more common 
among the traditionalists, could even have been meant in the sense of "those 
who were before us,” as if al-Subki meant that Ibn al-Salah attempted to remind 
society of the piety that it had lost and that previous people had. 

The information al-Subki further gives concerns the travels of Ibn al-Salah 
as well as his teaching positions. He also quotes Ibn Khallikan, stating that Ibn 
al-Salah was among the greatest in the disciplines of Quran exegesis, hadith, 
and jurisprudence. In addition, al-Subki supports the image of the pious Ibn 
al-Salah by quoting an anecdote that was narrated anonymously (wa-dhakar 
ghayruh). It was said that Ibn al-Salah once had said that he never did even a 
small sin (saghira) in his life. Al-Subki closes this part of the entry with inform- 
ation on Ibn al-Salah’s death date and his funeral. 

The following part takes most of the space of the entry and contains Ibn 
al-Salah’s legal opinions. On about eight pages from the total ten of the entry 
(in the modern edition), al-Subki gives examples of Ibn al-Salah’s fatwas. He 
touches upon topics such as the sale of a slave girl, the question of a man 
intending an optional prayer while he is sitting (not standing up during the 
prayer) (nadhara an yusalli gā'idan), inheritance matters, and some other top- 
ics, none of which has any connection with theology or creed. 

As was expected, the entry in al-Subki’s Tabagāt on Ibn al-Salah differs signi- 
ficantly. No references are found to Ibn al-Salah’s creed. Instead, al-Subki refers 
to the general piety of Ibn al-Salah that he connects to the Salifin. Other than 


119 Those are al-Fakhr “Umar b. Yahya l-Karji, Taj al-Din al-Farikah, and Ahmad b. Hibat Allah 
b.'Asākir. See al-Subki, Tabagāt viii, 326. 
120 Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xiv, 457. 
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this, nothing gives the readerthe impression that Ibn al-Salah was a traditional- 
ist. By contrast, the long passage on Ibn al-Salah’s fatwas, as well as the reduced 
list of individuals that heard hadith from him, give the impression of a jurist 
with little engagement in hadith. Against the backdrop of the struggle between 
rationalist and traditionalist Shafis in Damascus in general and the compet- 
ition about the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, it is reasonable to conclude that 
al-Subki aimed for a justification of his father's and his own appointment in 
the Dar. If the “founding father" Ibn al-Salah was rather a good jurist, as al-Taqi 
and al-Taj al-Subki appear, then the claims of traditionalists on predominance 
over the Dar is invalid. 


6 Conclusion 


The differences between the three scholars and their accounts on Ibn al-Salah 
are obvious and support the hypotheses of a bias-driven shape of histori- 
ography in general that Makdisi, Mirza, and Irwin note for the historical writ- 
ings of al-Dhahabi, al-Subki, Ibn Kathir, and others as an expression of the 
opposite intellectual orientation to shape the image of a certain madhhab.??! 
As the analysis of the social networks of all three scholars demonstrates, the 
intellectual closeness to Ibn al-Salàh, and hence the orientation toward tradi- 
tionalism, as well as its distance from Ibn al-Salah, and the resulting orientation 
toward rationalism, go together with a social closeness to and distance from Ibn 
al-Salah and his students, respectively. 

This appears to be a crucial finding against the backdrop of the ongoing 
struggle between rationalists and traditionalists in Damascus over teaching 
institutions during the 8th/14th century. This concerns especially those institu- 
tions in which Ibn al-Salah and his students were teaching the Muqaddima and 
that were for about 70 years dominated by them. In the 8th/14th century, these 
were given to rationalist Shafi scholars, who mostly migrated from Egypt to 
Damascus. To put the analysis of the biographical entries of Ibn al-Salah in this 
context highlights the personal interest each of the authors had while fram- 
ing the biography of Ibn al-Salah. This is especially the case if one takes into 
consideration that these changes happened with the appointment of Taqi al- 
Din al-Subki at the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya after the traditionalist ShafiT 
al-Mizzi in 742. Since Ibn al-Salah was one of the first scholars who shaped the 
traditional image of these institutions and influenced their future through the 


121 Makdisi, Ash'ari 59; Mirza, Ibn Kathir 95-103; Irwin, Mamluk 161. 
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network of his students, and since Ibn al-Salah also had written the endow- 
ment deed of the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, it becomes self-evident that the 
depiction of Ibn al-Salah is crucial to all involved in the struggle over these 
institutions (i.e., al-Dhahabi, Taj al-Din al-Subki, and Ibn Kathir). The different 
narrative strategies, the knowledge, and the overall framing of the entries can be 
seen as additional means by scholars of both camps to dominate in the struggle 
between traditionalism and rationalism and in the struggle over institutions. 
While al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir wanted to defend al-Mizzīs appointment, as 
well as justify their own and reintroduce the traditional image of the school, 
Taj al-Din al-Subki was, obviously, justifying his father's appointment after al- 
Mizzi over al-Dhahabi. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's Texts and Contexts: 
Producing a Sufi Environment in the Cairo 
Sultanate 


Zacharie Mochtari de Pierrepont 


Ahmad b. Hajar al-‘Asqalani (773-852/1372-1449) was a famous religious 
scholar and historian, whose reputation in hadith studies was unparalleled in 
Cairo at the time of his death.* He stood and was remembered as a man of 
knowledge, wealth, and influence, both socially and scholarly. Son of a wealthy 
merchant family on his maternal side and a famous and ancient Shafi bayt 
al-‘ilm on his paternal side, he occupied a position of mudarris in various insti- 
tutions of Cairo and was appointed many times as qadi l-qudat of the Shafi 
school, for a total of 23 years. His life is relatively well known, mainly due to 
his fame but also the very extensive biography that his student Muhammad 
al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) dedicated to him, al-Jawahir wa-l-durar fi tarjamat 
shaykh al-islam Ibn Hajar. Ibn Hajar himself wrote his autobiography and 
gave the list of his mashayikh, and most of the gth/15th-century historians of 
the Cairo Sultanate provided information and biographic notices about him. 
Modern research also took an interest in this character and at least four aca- 
demic books have been written in the last decades that deal with Ibn Hajar’s 
life: S. Kawash's Ibn Hajar al-Asgalānī (1372-1449AD), Ibn Hajar al-Asqalant 
muarrikh by K. ‘Izz al-Din, The life and works of Ibn Hajar al-Asgalānī by Aftab 
A. Rahmani, mostly an organized compendium of al-Sakhawi's Jawahir, and 
Ibn Hajar by R. Kevin Jacques. Thus, when it comes to his personal life, his writ- 
ings, his institutional positions and his travels, we comparatively know a lot 
about him. It should not come as a surprise, since Ibn Hajar was remembered 
as one of the greatest Islamic scholars of his time, due mainly to his involve- 
mentin hadith studies and, among many works, his famous commentary on the 
Sahth al-Bukhari, the Fath al-bari. Nevertheless, many things are still unknown 
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about this author, not in the least concerning the position of his historiograph- 
ical writings. This will be the focus of this chapter. Despite the fact that studies 
by J. Blecher! Muhammad Gharaibeh,? and Anne F. Broadbridge? have recently 
tackled some issues linked to Ibn Hajar's life, career, competitive environment, 
and historiographical writings, a lot of work remains to be done in this respect. 

This paper aims to engage in a discussion about some features of Ibn Hajar's 
writing of history and the way he shaped new narratives in his last histori- 
ographical work, the Inb@ al-ghumr bi abn@ al-‘umr. It draws special attention 
to how historiographical works should be seen as coherent systems of mean- 
ings and understood in their own discursive contextual framework. As part of 
an ongoing broader study of Ibn Hajar’s historiographical works, my main focus 
will be to understand, in particular, how Ibn Hajar addresses some part of the 
Sufi environment of the Cairo Sultanate. It is my goal to engage a discussion 
about how a specific sociopolitical historiographical space was created in the 
Inb@ al-ghumr against the wider background of the alleged siyasa-orientation 
of the period's historiographical production.^ It will be argued that in this dis- 
tinct space, Sufism and Sufi characters were presented to inform about the 
dynamics of power and the social order that were crafted in the Inbā” and that 
were arguably the main underlying theme of this chronicle. 


1 General Framework 


The Inba@ documents, to quote Ibn Hajar’s own words, “the events of [the 
author's] life time since [his] birth in the year 773 [1372] and so on, separat- 
ing for every year the situations of the duwal from the obituaries of the a‘yan.’ 
It is introduced as a continuation of Ibn al-Kathir's Ta’rikh® and claims to draw 
mainly from Ibn Hajar's testimony of what he personally witnessed (shahadtu- 
hu) and heard from trustful people and some previous historians of the period.® 
Ibn Hajar started to work on the Inbā' in the year 836/1432, but it was only com- 
pleted in 850/1446. With the Fath al-Bari, the Inbā” may have been the work 
Ibn Hajar spent the most time working on. It covers a period between the years 
773h372 and 850/1446 and is organized as an annalistic chronicle. Each year is 


Blecher, Hadith 261-87. 
Gharaibeh, Brokerage 223-66; Narrative 51—76. 
Broadbridge, Academic 85-107. 
Khalidi, Arabic 181-222. 
Ibn Hajar, Inbā' i, 4. 
Ibid. 4-5. 
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separated in hawadith and wafayat sections. The wafayat, the parts of the work 
that will be most discussed here, document a wide range of people from vari- 
ous backgrounds and positions and do not consider special social, political, or 
institutional categories, unlike what had been the case with other biographical 
writings of Ibn Hajar, such as his Līsān al-Mizan, which was written 40 years 
before” and focused exclusively on the muhaddithin.? 

The historical context in which Ibn Hajar wrote the Inbā” also gradually 
evolved in the course of its writing. But, as a hypothesis, it would have made 
sense for the author to be more careful when he completed his work, to suit 
the audience of the late 840s/1440s better, and when he considered his chron- 
icle achieved. Being the last historiographical piece produced by Ibn Hajar the 
Inb@ also illustrates the last efforts of this scholar to engage in a new histori- 
ographical production, just a few years after he had completed his history of the 
qudat of Egypt in the Raf" al-‘isr an qudat Misr.? It is thus most closely inter- 
twined with al-Zahir Jaqmaq’s rule (841-57/1438—53), at a time when the author 
was still politically engaged and active. In the last years of the redaction of the 
Inb@, Ibn Hajar was actually trying to regain his prestigious position as shaykh 
of the Sufi Khanqah al-Baybarsiyya in Cairo, a position he had held without 
interruption for 30 years and lost in 849/1445 after a confrontation with Sultan 
Jaqmag.!° 

In this respect, the political and cultural dynamics at the end of al-Zahir 
Jaqmaq's reign are of crucial concern to better understand the Inb@. Although 
poorly known, it seems this period was marked by a renewal of asceticism and 
exterior signs of extreme piety." Some elements tend to show that the political 
influence of prominent members of the Sufi community, especially tenants of 
the monistic doctrine, was dwindling. More generally, mentions of Sufism and 
the number of Sufi characters decrease strongly during the narratives of the 
Inb@ concerning al-Zahir Jaqmaq's period; no Sufi zawiya is mentioned for this 
period. Only six characters are explicitly designated as Sufis among the char- 
acters of the wafayat in the first years of the sultan's reign, and none after that. 
This discrepancy does not mean, of course, that no prominent Sufi characters 
died during Jaqmaq's rule. It either underlines the weakening of Sufi shuyukh 
in the dynamics of power, their decrease in political influence, or Ibn Hajar's 
disinterest in Sufi scholars between 842/1438 and 848/1451. 


7 Ibid., Lisān ix, 246. 
8 Ibid. i, 2. 

9 See M. Tillier, Vie. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Number of explicit references to Sufis during each reign covered by the Inbā” 


In any case, their disappearance from the Inbā” is testimony of the different 
environment in which the last annals of Ibn Hajar's chronicle were written. A 
few years before, Ibn Hajar’s authorial choices may have been very different 
under al-Ashraf Barsbay, a strong supporter of the Sufi environment and a man 
personally engaged in the patronage and company of Sufis.!2 

It will be argued here that the Inbā” must be contextualized and understood 
in these specific frameworks of both Ibn Hajar's personal situation and the 
broader context of the 840s/1440s. These informed the agency and intention- 
ality of its author!? and left a deep impression on how he wrote his chronicle. 
For that reason, it also seems very useful to draw comparative examples from 
the Durar al-kamina and the Dhayl al-durar, two of Ibn Hajar's biographical 
dictionaries written before Sultan al-Zahir Jaqmaq's rule. The Durar al-Kamina 
focused on 8th/14th-century characters and was completed in 837/1427, while 
the Dhayl al-durar al-kamina was completed in 832/1429 and covered the years 
801-32/1398-1429.!^ The contents of the Inba’ thus overlap with each of these 
works for almost three decades, which allows us to study the attentive rethink- 
ing and rewriting of the same events and characters' lives by the same author 
within an evolving historical context from the early 830s/1430s to the late 
840s/1440s. Here, I will argue that the precise recontextualization of each of 
these works is indispensable to understanding Ibn Hajar's historiographical 


12 Ibn Hajar, Inbā' iii, 72; Behrens-Abouseif, Cairo, 253. 
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accounts and that Ibn Hajar's historical stance, on any subject, should only 
be understood as a temporary and contextually embedded position. For, as 
remarked recently by Muhammad Gharaibeh about the Lisan al-mizan and the 
Durar al-kamina, Ibn Hajar was creating with the Inbā” new historical narrat- 
ives, rather than merely reorganizing them. Although, as biographical diction- 
aries, the Dhaylal-durar and the Durar certainly did not entirely serve the same 
ideological and historiographical purposes, they shared a lot of biographical 
data. The careful modification in the Inba’ of many previous accounts, there- 
fore, reflects new discursive strategies serving new purposes. 

All in all, it seems that the depiction of Sufi characters in the Inba’ reflects 
three main layers of discursive construction regarding Sufis and their place 
in history, each of which will be discussed in more detail below. First, their 
presentation gives an account of Ibn Hajar’s personal stance on various mat- 
ters linked to Sufism. Second, Ibn Hajar represented Sufi characters in the more 
general changing political context of the 830s—40s/1430s—40s, taking gradual 
notice of the new environment in which the ruling elites were producing and 
reproducing themselves,!® not because Sufism as a whole was withdrawing 
from the political sphere but because new groups emerged from the constant 
and changing struggles of power, influence, and ideology in which Sufis were 
also taking part. Finally, Ibn Hajar was shaping the moral, political, and social 
boundaries in which Sufi characters were deemed to have a positive role in the 
Cairo Sultanate. In other words, social order, produced through Ibn Hajar's dis- 
cursive agency, seems to have been the recurrent and main pattern of the Inba? 
al-Ghumr, in which the dynamics surrounding the dawla—the specific con- 
figuration of the sultanate's power elites and practices—and its main related 
protagonists played a central role.!” Sufi characters obviously had their part in 
this social and narrative order, like all actors in his chronicle. Ibn Hajar engaged 
in delimiting this role and fixing boundaries in the framework of the social, cul- 
tural, and political environment of the gth/14th century Cairo Sultanate. 

As will be demonstrated below, the place of Sufis and Sufi institutions were 
integrated in narrative strategies that were part of the broader historiograph- 
ical construction Ibn Hajar was erecting. A better understanding of that partic- 
ular place allows, therefore, one to better grasp that historiographical architec- 
ture. 


15 Gharaibeh, Narrative, 72. 
16 Van Steenbergen, Mamlukisation 35-7. 
17 Van Steenbergen, Mamlukisation 20-1; Appearance 74. 
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2 Ibn Hajar's Narrative Display of Sufism 


As far as Ibn Hajar’s historiographical works are concerned, their Sufi environ- 
ment has never attracted much interest among scholars and academics. This 
makes perfect sense, since Ibn Hajar trained as a Shafi scholar and a muhad- 
dith and was renowned for his work on hadith science. At no moment in time 
was he ever considered a Sufi shaykh, nor did he show a strong or specific 
interest for Sufi-related cultural production in his many writings. 

Thus, Sufism seems to have been marginal in Ibn Hajar's career, and this 
marginality is reflected in the Inba' al-ghumr, a political chronicle mainly inter- 
ested in the dynamics of power in the Cairo Sultanate and the competitive 
sociopolitical environment in which the author grew up and struggled. Yet, like 
most scholars of his time, Ibn Hajar was certainly aware of Sufi practices and 
teachings. It even looks very likely that he was much more informed about it 
than most of his contemporary scholars, who engaged primarily in tradition- 
alist knowledge. Even without taking into consideration later claims that he 
had received a Sufi khirga,5 he had still trained as a young scholar with pres- 
tigious Sufi masters of his time and spent more than a year in Zabid. At this 
time, Ibn ‘Arabi’s widespread and contested doctrines of monistic Sufism (al- 
ittihad) were triumphant in the Tihami metropolis.!9 For more than 30 years, he 
was also at the head of the Khanqah al-Baybarsiyya al-Jashnakiriyya in Cairo, 
one of the largest Sufi institutions of the Cairo Sultanate, which provided him 
with important means to build his clientele and career, including from among 
the Cairo Sufi community. 

But, whatever the personal involvement of Ibn Hajar in his Sufi environment 
was, and despite the comparatively peripheral feature of Sufism in the Inba’, he 
did dedicate a number of his chronicle's wafayat to Sufi characters. As such, this 
work does participate in informing and shaping a discursive perception of Sufi 
communities during the first half of the gth/15th century. It deserves all the 
more attention as Ibn Hajar’s chronicle is taken as one of the historiographical 
frames of reference in the field of gth/15th-medieval Islamic history. 

To underline the evolution of specific narratives concerning Sufism in chan- 
ging contexts and to emphasize the carefully built discourses embedded in the 
personal, political, cultural, and social life of the gth/15th century as repres- 
ented in Ibn Hajar's historical writings, we have mainly used prosopograph- 
ical data, tracing all characters referred to as Sufis, either explicitly or impli- 
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citly (shaykhs of zawiya, people having followed the tariqa of Sufi masters, 
those linked to a tā'ifa, etc.). These references are widespread in the Inbā” al- 
ghumr, as they are in most historical chronicles of the time. They illustrate the 
implementation of a historiographical frame that was consciously chosen by 
the author. This type of data survey obviously has its limits, since it does not 
take into account all characters that were engaged in Sufi practices nor can it 
entirely appreciate the various vocabularies implicitly referring to Sufism. Yet, 
these references, considered within the whole historiographical framework of 
the Inb, underline how some specific narrative choices were made by Ibn 
Hajar concerning various topics and figures. The regular absence of these expli- 
cit references also stresses narrative gaps, suggesting that, in many cases, the 
author consciously chose not to refer to the Sufi affiliation of some ‘ulama’, 
thus shaping them into a distinct historical memory. 

By using a precise wording for qualifying individuals, Ibn Hajar allows the 
reader to connect specific individuals to the Sufi path; that is, individuals 
who "claimed, contested, embraced ... the traditions associated with tasawwuf 
(Sufism)" and were identified as doing so.?? This precision should be relevant 
to us since it was relevant for the author. Thus, on the one side, Muhammad 
al-Kāzrūnī, nicknamed al-Sufi (d. 776/1375)?! or Muhammad al-Dimashgī 
(d. 809/1407), described as a “Sufi of the khanqah Sa'īd al-Su‘ada’,”2? to give but 
two examples, are presented in a way that shed light on their affiliation with 
Sufism. Even though the author often did not expand on the nature of their affil- 
iation and degree of involvement, both in a personal mystical path and a shared 
collective experience, the latter was a cornerstone in the historiographical dis- 
play of Sufism, as already emphasized by Nathan Hofer.?? Such presentations 
seem equivocal and intersect with various meanings of an individual's commit- 
mentto theSufi path. It is not particularly original, and we find the same kind of 
designations in many other sources throughout the period. But it is of interest 
to consider this as part of Ibn Hajar's own historiographical choices because it 
informs us of his narrative construction and influences. 

Differences in status, standing, and involvement in tasawwuf were actually 
expressed through the formal construction of each tarjama in the wafayat, and 
they meant something specific to their audiences of readers. The formal struc- 
ture of a tarjama often gives by itself a hierarchy of information concerning 
the involvement of the subject in tasawwuf and hints at how to understand 


20 N. Hofer, Popularisation 4. 
21 Ibn Hajar, Inba’ i, 49. 
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the role and moral pretension of each tarjama in the broader text's intertextu- 
ality. It indeed leaves little doubt that Ibrahim al-Mulaggin (d. 799/1397), a very 
popular Sufi master and famous preacher (wa'iz) of Damascus,?* may not have 
been seen as connected to tasawwuf in the same way as Muhammad al-Ajami 
(d. 85/1412), a former soldier who took the wool (al-sūf).25 The retirement as a 
Sufi of Muhammad al-Ajami was mentioned at the end of his notice and pre- 
ceded his death's mention, while the status of Ibrahim al-Mulaggin as Sufi was 
stated in the introductory part of his notice. The same could be said for most 
great Sufi masters mentioned in the Inba’: The skilful Sufi elites versed in the 
teaching and practices of tasawwuf, with a number of followers and their own 
private majlis, are often identified in the tarjama's introduction, with the main 
body of their notice dedicated to their activities as Sufis. 

The questions that we now wish to turn to are the following: What was the 
role of those explicitly identified as Sufis in the larger narrative and metatex- 
tuality that Ibn Hajar was slowly carving out? What did his choices to identify 
them as Sufis imply for the discursive efficiency and goals of the Inba’, mostly 
concerned with shaping the social and political narrative of the Cairo Sultan- 
ate? Notonly will Iargue that these choices underline the very careful selection 
of wording and narratives by which Ibn Hajar constructed the Inbā”, they also 
identify the moral and social boundaries that he set in his discursive construc- 
tions and that give life to a Sufi environment that was only crafted as such in 
the Inb@ itself. 


3 The Sufi Environment in the Inbā” a-Ghumr 


Characters explicitly designed as or strongly linked to Sufism in the Inbā” form 
a small group: 131 figures are either said to be Sufis, to be learned in tasawwuf, 
to follow a Sufi tariqa, to be a member of a zawiya, or to wear a Sufi nisba.2% The 
Shādhiliyya is by far the most represented tariqa of the Inba? (12).27 Most of the 
other turuq only have between one and five members who are introduced in the 
chronicle.?? Only one reference is made to the great shaykh Ahmad al-Badawi 


24 Ibn Hajar, Inbā'i, 530. 

25 Ibid. ii, 533. 

26 These numbers come from a census of the terms sūf sufi, tasawwuf, zāwiya, and zawāyā. 
We have also looked for the most common turuq in the Cairo Sultanate and their nisbas: 
al-Shadhiliyya, al-Wafa'iyya, al-Ahmadiyya, al-Qadiriyya, and al-Suhrawardiyya. 

27 Not counting the members of the Wafa'iyya. 

28 Five for the Mawsiliyya, three for the Rifā'iyya, five for the Suhrawardiyya, especially via 
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(d. 675/1276)?? and one mention of the Ahmadiyya path,?? which may emphas- 
ize the decrease of this tariqa's influence among the political elite from the last 
quarter of the 8th/14th century onward. It seems then that the Inbā” corrobor- 
ates C. Petry's claim that "references to Sufis in general greatly outnumbered 
specific citation in either order"?! These numbers in the Inbā” do not claim 
comprehensiveness, especially since some protagonists of the Inb@ are presen- 
ted without being explicitly referred to as members of a Sufi tarīga, like the 
famous Suhrawardī shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Ghamrī (d. 849/1446).22 
Yet, they attest to Ibn Hajar's specific representation and presentation of the 
main Sufi paths in his environment and the political dynamics of the sultanate. 
In this narrative representation, important Sufi masters of the Suhrawardiyya, 
like Ahmad al-Zahid (d. 819/1416) or Madyan (d. 861/1458), do not appear in 
the Inba@’, nor does Muhammad b. Hasan al-Hanafi (847/1443) appear as a Sufi 
master.?? Yet, he was a prominent Shadhili shaykh and a personal acquaintance 
and comrade of the author His spiritual successor, Ahmad al-Sarasi, had also 
studied with Ibn Hajar.* These characters, because they were not referred to 
as Sufis, were not included in our data. 

Most of the Sufi characters in the dataset thus identified in Ibn Hajar's Inba’ 
al-ghumr come from the Syro-Egyptian territory, mainly Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Cairo, although other regions are also mentioned. Yemeni Sufis (seven) also 
occupy some substantial narrative space, which may be due to Ibn Hajar's past 
rihlas in the Rasūlid Sultanate. Mecca, the Hijaz, and the Upper-Egyptian Said 
region seem in this regard very distant. This actually appears to be a general 
feature of the Inba’s inclusion of scholars and does not specifically concern 
Sufi characters. Sufis in the chronicle do not only represent the Sufi elites in 
terms of social position and power, although the Sufi elites are well introduced, 
with a number of zawiya and ribat shaykhs (28), holders of a mashyakha in a 
khanqah (5), and shaykhs of a tariqa (4). Four of them are engaged on the Sufi 
path after retiring from the court or the army. Most are 'tulamā” and represent 


the shaykh Yusuf al-Kūrānī al-‘Ajami (d. 768/1368), two for the Qadiriyya, one for the 
Samadiyya (Ibn Hajar, Inba' iii, 287), stemming from the Qadiriyya. No characters belong- 
ing to the Ahmadiyya are mentioned, although its fugarā” are linked to an amir (ibid. ii, 
35). We have not included the members of the Hurüfiyya (ibid. iv, 100). 

29 Ibid. iii, 103. On this figure, see Mayeur-Jaouen, Sayyid. 

go  IbnHajarInbd' ii, 35. 

31 Ibid. iv, 243. 

32 Petry, Civilian 270. 

33 Ibn Hajar, Inbā' iii, 268. On this Sufi master, see Sha‘rani, Tabagāt ii, 135-62. 

34 Geoffroy, Soufisme 23. 

35 Sakhāwī, Jawahir iii, 176. 
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the common type of al-'alim al-süfi distinguished by É. Geoffroy:36 "scholars 
with a strong formation in exoteric religious sciences, either one who came on 
the mystical path during his youth," while learning sharia, or one who later 
"converted" when of *mature years, after becoming a religious notable hold- 
ing various mansab-s.”3” As established scholars, these characters often had 
extensive relationships with the ahl al-dawla, but only some of them were part 
of the sultanate's institutions of administration and justice (with four qudat). 
Some, then, engaged in a scholarly and administrative career in which Sufism 
appeared as one religious skill and practice among others. Yet, they were still 
a minority, which underlines that Ibn Hajar was not particularly concerned to 
emphasize the involvement of Sufis in the sultanate's apparatus of power. 

A little more than a quarter of these figures (34) were linked at some moment 
in their life to a zawiya. The term zāwiya appears 48 times in the chronicle, 
and these institutions are mostly located outside Cairo. If we add to that men- 
tions of khanqahs (98),?8 Sufi institutions seem to have been a true concern 
for the author, although most frequencies concerning khanqahs are linked to 
holders of the mashyakhas, with only some of them identified in the text with 
a personal practice of tasawwuf. While it would be quite difficult to define any 
systematic characteristic of Sufis in the Inb@ al-ghumr, being a member of a 
zawiya, having built a zawiya, or having established oneself as a shaykh of a 
zawiya is one of the inevitably features mentioned in Ibn Hajar's work regard- 
ing Sufi characters. 

Some distinct Sufi groups seem to appear in the Inba’, although the number 
of Sufi characters is far too low, by itself, to be representative of any specific 
network beyond the small primary circle of a shaykh and his main disciples. 
Yet, because of the generally small degree of information about Sufi charac- 
ters in the Inba’, the presence of some contemporary masters strikes the eye. 
This is the case of Yusuf al-Ajami (d. 768/1367)*? and Abu Bakr al-Mawsilī 
(d. 797/1394), two tariqa shaykhs of the 8th/14th century whose influence was 
still felt in the first half of the gth/15th century. They are linked to 15 mem- 
bers of the Sufi community, and 30 textual references are somehow related 
to them, framing them among the main protagonists of the Sufi environment 
introduced in the Inba". 


36 Geoffroy, Soufisme 126—34. 

37 Ibid. 126. 

38 The number of mentions was collected using Lexico 3, a software for lexicometric ana- 
lysis, looking for the most common forms of reference in the nba: al-zawiya, bi-zawiya, 
zāwiya, and zawāyā. The same pattern was applied for the khanqahs. 

39 See Ibn Hajar, Durar iv, 286 (n. 5247); Magrīzī, Sulük iv, 310. 
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These general and broad features underline that some part of the narrative 
framework of the Inbā”, regarding its Sufi environment, was shaped differently 
from Ibn Hajar's previous works. This follows from the fact that Sufi charac- 
ters presented in the Inb@ are not necessarily the same ones that feature in the 
previous historiographical works of Ibn Hajar. Some Sufi figures mentioned in 
the Durar al-kamina and the Dhayl are thus not introduced in the Inb. This 
is, for example, the case of Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qalanisi (d. 773/1372) 
and Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Iskandar al-Husayni (d. 777/1375).^? In the same 
way, some Sufi characters of the Inba’, like ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi, 
Muhammad al-Kurdi (d. 788/1386), or Khalil al-Janadi (d. 813/1410), are not 
found either in the Durar or the Dhayl al-durar.™ 

In this regard, the Inbā” cannot be considered as simply adding some new 
information after having extracted previous entries from Ibn Hajar's own 
works. The author relieved his chronicle of characters he deemed now useless 
or irrelevant in the more general framework of the nba’. This implies different 
discursive goals for these works. It also implies the shaping of new narratives 
better fitting the chronicle's purpose. At an interpretive level, it means it is not 
possible to correlate the narrative of a character in Ibn Hajar's historiographical 
works without referring to the precise context of the writing of such a refer- 
ence. One must then adopt a diachronic perspective corresponding to different 
moments of Ibn Hajar's life, social and political environment, and authorial 
personality, in which particular historiographies were shaped. 

The Inbā” was also particularly interested in the relations between promin- 
ent figures of the dawla and members of the Cairo Sultanate's different com- 
munities. The Sufis are no exception, and many Sufis presented in the chronicle 
were indeed linked to the ruling elites. It underlines that, in some ways, Ibn 
Hajar was mostly concerned with the elites of the scholarly environment. Yet, 
the interaction between Sufis and the dawla, by itself, was not a preoccupa- 
tion of the author. As mentioned, only a minority of the Sufis presented in the 
chronicle were indeed holders of sultanic offices. Moreover, Ibn Hajar does 
not seem particularly preoccupied with Sufis of khanqahs, the most clearly 
endowed religious institutions linked to the sultanic office.*? While addressing 
the khanqáhs, it is almost only the holders of mashyakhas in which Ibn Hajar 
is interested, many of whom did not have a Sufi background. It is then mainly 
in relation to the careers and success of Sufis, the competitive environment in 


40 Ibn Hajar, Durar i, 18 (n. 284); v, 245 (n. 1337). 
41 Ibn Hajar, Inbà' i, 325; ii, 129, 470. 
42 Seeon this question Hofer, Popularisation 35—80. 
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which they were evolving, and their place and role in the politics of the sultan- 
ate that Ibn Hajar mentioned the links between the Sufi religious elites and the 
political ones. Such mentions were social and symbolic markers attached to 
scholars. They were part of delimiting and contextualizing a normative expres- 
sion of scholarly behaviors and patterns inside the framework and boundaries 
of the society Ibn Hajar was shaping. This implied, from the author, a change 
in narratives in relation to new contexts. 


4 Narrative Changes and Discursive Transformations: Crafting New 
Meanings 


Narrative changes can be particularly emphasized comparing some of Ibn 
Hajar's notices in various works. Recently, M. Gharaibeh presented a case study 
that also reflected this idea, addressing specific patterns Ibn Hajar used to 
shape different images of the muhaddith Mughultay and considering various 
narrative strategies developed for the same character both in the Durar al- 
kamina and the Līsān al-Mizan.** Although M. Gharaibeh did not elaborate on 
the two very different temporal contexts—almost 30 years separate these two 
works, corresponding to two very different moments in Ibn Hajar’s career and 
the sociopolitical environment of the Cairo Sultanate—he clearly underlined 
the author's specific discursive strategies that shaped Mughultay's figure in a 
way that fit Ibn Hajar's narrative and scholarly goals.^^ Indeed, changes in the 
Inb@ narratives, compared to previous works of Ibn Hajar, are a striking fea- 
ture of this work, too. All this highlights the importance of contextualization, 
in which the author set himself to rewriting some previous narratives.*? A good 
illustration can be found in how Ibn Hajar refers to Ibn ‘Arabi’s Sufi teachings, 
since it was a point of intellectual and social contention in Cairo in his times. 


44 Ahmad b. al-Raddād and Ibn ‘Arabi: Two Adjusted Narratives 

Ibn Hajar’s position vis-a-vis Ibn ‘Arabi has already been approached in Alexan- 
der Knysh's brilliant work Ibn Arabī in the later Islamic tradition.*$ He pointed 
out that Ibn Hajar conserved through his works an indecisive standing regard- 
ing the shaykh himself, *avoiding a clear-cut judgement of heresy or unbelief" 


43  Gharaibeh, Narrative 59-65. 

44  Ibid.72. 

45  Anaspect that does not only concern Sufi figures, but that we will only illustrate here with 
Sufi characters due to the specific goals of this paper. 

46  Knysh, Ibn Arabi 128-30. 
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but being “much more mistrustful of Ibn 'Arabi's followers.’4” While conserving 
an "elusive" position regarding the shaykh al-akbar, a few references in the 
Inb@ point to an apparent disagreement with his followers’ teachings and prac- 
tices, criticisms he had already stated softly long before in the Līsān al-Mizan.*9 
In the Inba’, Ibn Hajar makes a stronger claim, a position particularly notice- 
able in the tarjama of Ahmad b. al-Raddad (d. 821/1419). 

Ahmad b. al-Raddad al-Qurashi (d. 821/1419) was one of the prominent Sufi 
shaykhs of Rasülid Yemen at the beginning of the gth/1sth century, and his bio- 
graphical notice in the Inbā” is all the more relevant since he was a scholar 
the author had personally met during his Yemeni rif/a.5° But he was not only 
an important scholar close to the Rasūlid sultans al-Ashraf Isma‘ll (r. 778- 
803/1377—1401) and al-Nasir Ahmad (778—803/1377—1424), he was also a friend 
and associate of the gādī -qudat of Yemen, Majd al-Din al-Firüzabadi, Ibn 
Hajar's own master of linguistics and grammar, in whose teachings Ibn Hajar 
always took great pride.5' If we are to believe Ibn Hajar, al-Fīrūzābādīs advice 
led the Rasūlid sultan al-Nasir Ahmad to name Ibn al-Raddad qadi l-qudat 
after the death of the latter.52 Al-Nasir Ahmad also married a woman from Ibn 
al-Raddad's house,” consequently reinforcing his alliance with the powerful 
Tihami tribe of the Qurashiyyün, among whom Ibn al-Raddad ranked highly.5* 
Thus, although Ibn al-Raddàd was mainly presented by Ibn Hajar through the 
prism of Sufism, Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrines, and his companionship with al-Nasir, 
he was, in fact, one of the most powerful Yemeni figures at the beginning of the 
gth/15th century. In the Inba’, Ibn Hajar's obituary of this character states: 


Ahmad b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad b. al-Raddad, al-Makki, al-Zabidi al- 
suft, the qadi Shihab al-Din al-Shāfrī, was born in 740 [1340], and entered 
Yemen, where he joined the company of the sultan al-Ashraf b. al-Afdal 
and he remained with him. He became a boon companion [of the sultan] 


47 Ibid.128-9. 

48  Ibid.128. 

49 Ibn Hajar, Lisan vii, 392, 396 (n. 7229). Also quoted in Knysh, Ibn Arabi 129. 

50  Sakhāwī, Jawahir iii, 1074. 

51 Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ 63; Dhayl 176-7 (n. 437). 

52 Ibid. Inbā' iii, 178. Also quoted in Knysh, Ibn Arabi 249. This claim by Ibn Hajar is highly 
dubious: No Yemeni sources seem to mention it, and Ibn al-Raddād's influence at the court 
had been very strong long before al-Firüzabadi's death. Ibn Hajar may have made this 
claim to amplify both the influence of his master al-Fīrūzābādī and Ibn al-Raddad’s later 
supposed theological errors. 

53 . Burayhi Tabagāt 299. 

54 Mochtari de Pierrepont, Espaces i, 214, 216. 
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before getting very close to him. He had many merits as a poet and a clever 
prose writer, although he had too much fondness for the temporal love 
and tendencies toward philosophical Sufism ... and he composed much 
poetry and prose in which he propagated [the] manifest delusion [of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s teachings] until he completely corrupted the faith of the inhabit- 
ants of Zabid, except those God deemed not to.55 


The position of Ibn Hajar regarding Ibn ‘Arabi’s followers seems to be pretty 
clear: Ibn al-Raddad overstepped the boundaries of decency and orthodoxy. 
References to "corruption" ( fasad) and those spared by the Divine might also 
be a direct hint at the chaos that followed in Zabid in the years following Ibn 
al-Raddad's death and, particularly, that of his companion and son-in-law, the 
Rasūlid sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad (r. 803-27/1401-24). Yet, almost 20 years 
before the Inba? was completed, Ibn al-Raddād's biographical notice in the 
Dhayl al-durar al-kamina presented this character in quite a different light: 


Ahmad b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad b. al-Raddad, al-Makki, Shihab al-Din, 
Abū l-Abbas al-sift. He entered Zabid and he engaged in tasawwuf. He 
became a companion of Isma‘ll al-Jabarti,5® propagator of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
[teachings], and he specialized in it. He versified them in long poems. He 
became a boon companion to [the sultan] al-Malik al-Ashraf and then 
[al-Malik] al-Nasir [Ahmad]. He was [a man of] merits, worshiping and 
intelligent. He received the [office of chief judge] at the end of his life. I 
heard of his compositions and good deeds. He died in Dhu al-Qa'da [of 
the year 821].5” 


This previous account of Ibn al-Raddad is clearly more positive. Ibn al-Raddad 
was presented stripped of misgivings. His penchant toward Ibn 'Arabīs thesis 
was not linked to some kind of corruption that hit Zabid's inhabitants. Of 
course, in 832/1428—9, when Ibn Hajar wrote the Dhayl al-durar, the plague, 
war, and looting had not yet struck the Tihami metropolis®® nor did the Rasūlid 
dynasty stand on the verge of collapsing. Yet, Ibn Hajar did not elaborate on the 
Inbā”s account focusing on the Yemeni turmoil of the 840s/1440s, but on Ibn 


55 The last sentence is quoted in Knysh, Ibn Arabi 248, 378. See Ibn Hajar, Inb@ iii, 178. 

56 The shaykh al-shuyukh of Zabid's Sufis and a close companion of the Rasülid sultan al- 
Ashraf Ismail. 

57 Ibn Hajar, Dhayl 200 (n. 500). 

58 Ibn al-Dayba‘, Qurrat 403; Bughyat 112; Vallet, L’Arabie 679-80; Mochtari de Pierrepont, 
Espaces i, 66. 
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"Arabīs followers’ dangerous stance that supposedly led the Zabidi community 
to its doom. This narrative choice underlines that he addressed this notice for 
the Cairo Sultanate's audience. Indeed, since the 840s/1440s, the struggle of Ibn 
'Arabi's doctrine had winded down in Yemen, following the political decline 
of Ibn 'Arabīs followers.59 Yemeni accounts of Ibn al-Raddad also do not only 
focus on this character's stance concerning Ibn ‘Arabi, being equally interested 
in the social and political environment of the master.9? It seems Ibn Hajar's 
own social and political environment had changed between the composition 
of the Dhayl and the Inbā”, or his personal opinion had evolved. In any event, 
Ibn Hajar’s statement in the Inbā” could not be used to justify by itself Ibn 
Hajar's general position about Ibn 'Arabi's followers or Ibn al-Raddad. There- 
fore, it seems that Ibn Hajar's position and narration of this particular topic 
depends on the work referring to it and the context in which it would have 
been shaped. Thus, Ibn al-Raddad's notice can only be inscribed in the specific 
framework in which the Inba’ or the Dhayl were written, reflecting two differ- 
ent discursive constructions at two moments of Ibn Hajar’s historiographical 
strategies. 

Because, taken on its own, Ibn al-Raddad's notice in the Inbā” brings only 
scant information on the character himself, this tarjama may also be more 
interesting, considering the broader context of the work in regard to con- 
flicts linked to Ibn 'Arabīs doctrine. This is why it may also be included in a 
group of narratives that addressed this question and framed Ibn Hajar's pos- 
ition regarding Ibn 'Arabr's followers in the Inba’, as illustrated in tarajim like 
those of Ibn al-Raddad’s master, Ismail al-Jabarti (d. 806/1404),9! Ahmad al- 
Shabaki (830/1427),? or strong antimonistic characters like the gādī of Zabid 
Ahmad al-Nāshirī (d. 815/1412).%3 Ibn Hajar stated in the Inb@ his admiration 
for al-Nāshirī, thus implicitly implying his agreement with Ahmad al-Nāshirī's 
vigorous condemnation of the fasad that ensued the excessive beliefs in Ibn 
"Arabīs doctrine.9^ He also claimed having studied with this scholar, a rather 
dubious assertion underlining, again, the careful shaping of a new narrative in 
the Inb, even about the author himself. In fact, while Ibn Hajar says having 


59  Knysh, Ibn Arabi 263-9. 

60 On Ibn al-Raddad’s account in the gth/15th-century Yemeni historiographical corpus, see 
Ahdal, Tuhfat ii, 336-7; Burayhi, Tabaqat 299-302; Sharjī, Tabagāt 88—91. 

61 See his notice in Ibn Hajar, Inba’ ii, 272-3; on Isma‘ll al-Jabartīs position on Ibn ‘Arabi, 
see Knysh, Ibn Arabi 241-52; on the “Jabarti circle" in Yemen, see Mochtari de Pierrepont, 
Espaces i, 207-18. 

62 Ibn Hajar, Inbā'iv 25. 

63 Ibid. ii, 525. 

64 Ibid. 525. See also Knysh, Ibn Arabi 254-5. 
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"gathered" with him (ijtima'tu bi-hi) in the Inb, implying a close group of stu- 
dents following the course of the teacher, in the Dhayl many years before he 
only claimed to have “seen” him (ra'aytu-hu),8 referring to a far more distant 
relationship. He also did not mention him among his Yemeni masters in his 
own mashyakha, included in the Raf“ al-'isr.96 Yet, it may have made sense for 
the author to bring himself closer to Ahmad al-Nashiri in the Inba’, since the 
zeal, the consistency, and the ordeals this scholar went through— being banned 
from Zabid and losing his position as qadi due to his opposition to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
doctrines®’—made him a paradigmatic illustration of the struggle against Ibn 
"Arabīs followers in the first half of the gth/1sth century. 

Thus, during al-Zahir Jaqmaq’s rule, when pietism and more exoteric forms 
of religious piety seem to have gained momentum among the ruling elites, Ibn 
Hajar, by association, could appear in a positive light for those who rose up 
against the monistic doctrine. Yet, the fact that one of his greatest masters, al- 
Firüzabadi, had been a defendant of Ibn 'Arabī,% a fact never explicitly pointed 
out by Ibn Hajar in the Inba',8? was certainly not lost to many ulama close 
to the doctrines of the unity of being, since al-Fīrūzābādīs sympathy for Ibn 
"Arabīs doctrines was well known at this time.” 

The manner in which Ibn Hajar chose to change some previous narratives 
written in past historiographical works can arguably be seen as a marker of the 
gradual need Ibn Hajar may have felt to engage or reengage in the framework 
of a new historiographical work designed to shape and document the political 
history and changes of his time. In the Inbā”, Ibn al-Raddad's example seems to 
fit in these new narratives, and it is likely that the Sufi master's notice may have 
partly served as a means to an end in regard to laying down Ibn Hajar's position 
toward Ibn 'Arabīs followers. In doing so, Ibn Hajar was still maintaining a bal- 
ance, even ata personal level, never directly engaging with the shaykh al-akbar 
himself. The prominence of Ibn al-Raddad's influence in Yemen and his per- 
sonal and well-known connections to the Yemeni sultans may also have been 
an appealing topic. After all, Ibn Hajar had met him, and personal testimonies 


65 Ibn Hajar, Dhayl al-durar 158-9. 

66 Ibn Hajar, Raf al-isr 63. 

67 His critiques of and confrontation with the defendants of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrines led to his 
demise as gādī of Zabid and his exile from Yemen. Ahdal, Tuhfat ii, 69—70. 

68 J Knysh, Ibn Arabi 252—4; Strotman, Majd al-Din al-Firüzabàdi 123, 143-55. 

69 While, during Barsbay’s reign, Ibn Hajar clearly refers to his master's position in the Dhayl 
al-durar; 240 (n. 437). 

70  AlAhdal, Tuhfat ii, 336; Aziz, Religion and mysticism 205; Strotman, Majd al-Din al- 
Fīrūzābādī 146, 148-9. 
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played a relevant role to fit in the historiographical writing norms of his times."! 
Moreover, such a figure allowed him to draw an implicit parallel between Ibn 
‘Arabi’s followers’ abuses and the decline and long fall of the Rasūlid Sultan- 
ate, during which the Inba’ was written. A moral boundary, designed to prepare 
and train the reader to a higher form of understanding and elevation of the self 
(murū'a), was also put forth in this short notice, echoing the roles of the literary 
genres of adab and ta’rikh.”? 


5 Ibn Hajar's Narrative Ambivalence and Discursive Layers 


Other examples of Ibn Hajar's ambivalent position toward Ibn 'Arabīs doc- 
trine can be emphasized with the biographic notice of Siraj al-Din al-Hindi 
(d. 773/1372), gādī of the Hanafi madhhab in Cairo.”3 Ibn Hajar noted that 
al-Hindi composed a commentary of al-Tā'iyya al-kubra (or Nazm al-sulūk), 
a famous poem of the renowned Sufi ‘Umar b. al-Farid (d. 632/1235),7* cel- 
ebrating mystical union” and later closely associated with Ibn ‘Arabi’s mon- 
istic thought. Al-Hindi, in Ibn Hajar's words, was "strongly associated with 
the monistic Sufis ( yata'assabu li-l-suftyya al-ittihadtyya),’ and his commentary 
was rejected (‘azara li-kalami-hi) by Ibn Abi Hajala (d. 776/1374),”% a prom- 
inent scholar of the Hanafi school.” It is the only direct reference to Ibn al- 
Farid's poem in the chronicle. This close association in the narrative sequence 
between the subject of the notice, al-Hindi, the poem, monistic Sufis, and Ibn 
Abi Hajala’s censorship,”% concluding immediately with a mention of al-Hindi's 
death, seems to orient Ibn Hajar's own position, as with Ibn al-Raddad’s notice, 
toward a public opposition to Ibn ‘Arabi’s monistic theories. But ambiguity 
remains in the Inba’, since Ibn Abi Hajala, the poem's censor, was also presen- 
ted in the chronicle as an addictive drunk (mudmin al-khamr),?? thus casting 
doubt about his testimony and actions. Like with Ibn al-Raddad's notice, this 
anecdotic event must also be put in perspective with Ibn Hajar's personal life 
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as he, too, like al-Hindi before him, was said to have written a partial and laud- 
atory commentary of Ibn al-Farid's al-Ta’yya.®° He himself claimed in the Līsān 
to have recited some of Ibn al-Farid's verses to Siraj al-Din al-Bulqini, arguably 
to obtain his master's opinion on the poet, who strongly condemned it.?! This 
leaves no doubt about Ibn Hajar's familiarity with the text. Ibn Hajar's personal 
opinion seems to have softened on this matter over the course of his life, which 
may also have been linked to the growing popularity of the poet as a saintly 
figure in Cairo. 

Al-Hindi and his censor were both judged negatively, and Ibn al-Raddad’s 
figure was presented in different shapes in the Dhayl al-durar and the Inba’, 
underlining a qualitative modification during al-Zahir Jaqmaq's rule to adjust 
the author's position on a polemical subject. These narratives illustrate Ibn 
Hajar's contextual ambiguity, considered both through the Inbā”s own inter- 
textuality and the situation in which this work featured in Ibn Hajar's broader 
career. Thus, although the Inbā' seems to adopt an apparently stronger stance 
toward Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine and especially his late followers, ambivalence 
remains in Ibn Hajar's cautious position. 


5.1 Abū Bakr al-Mawsilt: Shaping Boundaries and New 
Historiographical Narratives 

However, beyond expressions of the author's stance about Ibn ‘Arabi’s followers 

in the Inbā”, other Sufi characters were also used to build different narratives 

and outline other social, political, and cultural boundaries and determine lim- 

its to Sufis' political involvement. 

On this matter, it seems that asceticism, charisma, and spiritual guidance 
were particularly honored by Ibn Hajar, although, again, he clearly set the 
boundaries in which the influence of charismatic masters had to be contained. 
One of the most striking illustrations of this discursive construction found in 
the Inbā' is the notice of Abū Bakr al-Mawsili, one of the longest tarjamas of a 
Sufi character in the chronicle. Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-Mawsili (d. 797/1394), 
born in Mosul, was said to be a spiritual disciple of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani. 
He was also a Shafi scholar well trained in hadith studies and a passionate 
defender of the ahl al-sunna,3? praised by many ‘ulama’ who came to his majlis. 
He settled in al-Ouds during the reign of al-Zahir Barquq (784-801/1382-99) 
and became a prominent Sufi shaykh of the city, at the head of the tariqa 
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al-Mawsiliyya (or al-Shaybaniyya), that comprised two zawiyas—one in Jerus- 
alem and the other in Damascus.33 The following is a part of Abu Bakr's notice 
in the Inba* 


Abu Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-Mawsilī, al-Dimashqi, settled in Damascus, 
worked with figh and the science of hadith and engaged in Sufi kalam. He 
died in al-Quds in Shawwal [797/July 1395] at the age of 60 ... Moreover, 
he used to mix with Sufis. He dug deeply in the science of hadith and drew 
outalot [from it]. His fame spread and disciples came to him, his mention 
rose [steadily] and his echo resonated far. The greatest [characters] came 
to see him. He went on pilgrimage many times. The Sultan heard of him 
and praised him highly. He came to visit him in his house in al-Quds, and 
climbed up to him on the heights (sa'ada ilay-hi ila al-‘aliyya). | The sultan] 
ordered money to be given to him, and wrote him intercessions [for him 
to be granted positions] (shafa'at al-hasana), but he [always] refused.%* 


Most of this information, as is often the case in the Inbā” when the territory of 
al-Sham is concerned, comes from Ibn Hijji’s Ta'rik/,85 even though Ibn Hajar's 
notice presents this material in a different order and wording. It also did not 
include a small part on Abü Bakr al-Mawsili's tomb, directly related to the kara- 
mat and the baraka attributed by Ibn Hijjī to the shaykh. Such a move seems to 
be a recurrent feature of the Inba’, the Dhayl, and the Durar, and Ibn Hajar is 
generally very careful when it comes to accounts of pious visits and wondrous 
deeds, mostly using the formula “it is said on him that (yuhka 'an-hu)" or “it 
has been mentioned about him (dhukira ‘an-hu),” and rarely involving himself 
personally. 

According to Ibn Hajar's notice, Abü Bakris a character very well considered. 
As a shaykh of a tariqa, a very popular master, and a scholar trained in reli- 
gious sciences, he seems to reconcile both the exoteric and esoteric nature of 
religious knowledge, the mastery of fiqh, and the spiritual accomplishment of 
Sufism. This figure seems to have been a rather important Sufi character in the 
Inb@’: five characters are mentioned as his disciples and companions, which is 
among the highest number of connections attached to a shaykh of a tariqa. Ibn 
Hajar viewed him as a positive character or at the very least had a good opin- 
ion of this pious scholar. Ibn Hajar's presentation of Abū Bakr al-Mawsili is also 
significant as to the involvement of Sufi masters in defending the Sunna since 
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Abū Bakr was “a champion of the Sunna,"56 who was said to have asked his dis- 
ciples to stick a paper on their foreheads bearing the inscription “Sufism and the 
good customs of the Prophet (al-tasawwuf wa-l-khuluq al-hanif al-nabavī).”87 
However, this notice simultaneously underlines four specific aspects developed 
by Ibn Hajar: his influence upon members of the dawla; his refusal to benefit 
from material wealth and political and social influence using his reputation 
with the sultan; his mastery of exoteric sciences; and his personal qualities. 
It thus seems to fit in the chronicle as an elaborate way to discuss the role 
of charismatic leaders such as Abū Bakr al-Mawsili, their involvement in the 
dynamics of power, their means of influence, their balanced commitment in 
the ‘ulum al-din, and their personal deeds and moral integrity, aspects of which 
were illustrated by Abū Bakr al-Mawsili’s presentation in the Inba’. 

Later on in the chronicle, Ibn Hajar also mentions Abt Bakr’s son Ibrahim 
(d. 814/1411): “Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr, al-Māhūzī, al-Dimashgī. He learned a bit of 
fiqh and followed the Sufi path with a strong religion. He had a lot of wealth 
and was not accepting anything from anyone. He was advising his compan- 
ions against accepting any goods from anyone. In that he was following in his 
father’s footsteps, the shaykh Abū Bakr al-Mawsili's path (tariqa). People had 
for him an excess of belief and no amir denied his reguests.”38 

Here, Ibrahim is presented in a more ambivalent manner than his father. Just 
as with Abu Bakr al-Mawsili, Ibn Hajar insists particularly on his refusal to earn 
material wealth thanks to his reputation and social standing, Yet, unlike his 
father, Ibrahim is said to have used his influence upon members of the dawla, 
while at the same time the notion of “excess” (za'id) is attached to the people's 
consideration of him. The three main elements of Abū Bakr's notice are thus 
presented in reverse: a poor mastery of exoteric religious science, a more negat- 
ive religious and social influence, and the use of intercessions (shafa'at) from 
members of the dawla. This presentation emphasizes this character as a less 
brilliant man and scholar and underlines a generational decrease in the stand- 
ing of the tariqa, despite the moral quality recognized in Ibrahim. The previous 
mention of his father in the Inb@ must be taken as a focal point to introduce 
Ibrahim and compare him with his father. This comparison implies the slow 
decline of the family path and their zawiya, embodied in the chronicle by Abü 
Bakr, Ibrahim, and the other Sufis linked to Abū Bakr al-Mawsili.89 As such, 
the father and son, as Sufi masters, are used to present the positive outcome of 
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Sufism in society and the boundaries that Sufi shuyükh should respect in regard 
to their involvement with the dawla. One would think Ibn Hajar, when it comes 
to Ibrahim, would have also been quoting Ibn Hijjī's Ta’rikh, thus simply echo- 
ing this previous work. But Ibrahim's notice in the Inb@ was not taken from 
the very nice account Ibn Hijjīs Tarikh gives of Ibrahim, except for a very few 
elements.9° This emphasizes the fact that whereas Ibn Hajar chose to include 
and in some way reproduce Abu Bakr's notice, mainly from Ibn Hijji, he also 
decided notto use it for Ibrahim, a choice implying a careful discursive strategy. 
In fact, these two characters seem to be mentioned in the Inbā' to echo each 
other, since Ibrāhīm's notice only becomes meaningful for a reader after first 
having knowledge of his father's notice. 

Both notices also fulfill a specific representation linking the tariqa al- 
Mawsiliyya, the dawla, and paradigmatic examples of Sufi shaykhs’ involve- 
ment in the society and politics of the Cairo Sultanate during the end of the 
8th/14th and the beginning of the gth/1sth centuries. This is what seems to 
appear from the comparison with Ibn Hajar's previous works, stressing the 
selection Ibn Hajar made when considering the characters of his chronicle. 
Indeed, the discursive space accorded to Abu Bakr and his son is unmatched in 
his other works. 

Thus, in the Durar al-kamina, Abū Bakr al-Mawsili is only presented as fol- 
lows: "Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-Mawsili, settled in Damascus and died in al- 
Quds in 797, aged 60”?! 

As for his son, he is not mentioned in either the Durar al-kamina or the 
Dhayl al-durar, even though Ibn Hajar, when writing these two works, was 
already using Ibn Hijjī's Ta’rikh.92 Abū Bakr al-Mawsili’s notice in the Durar 
and Ibrahim’s absence from Ibn Hajar's previous historiographical works show 
that, in the 830s/1430s, these characters were almost meaningless as to the 
historiographical representation the author was then shaping. Yet, Abū Bakr 
al-Mawsili was quite famous in Damascus, and it is doubtful that Ibn Hajar had 
no information about him.%? He had been dead for more than 40 years, but 
his name was still renowned in the 830s/1430s, and his tariqa was still relevant 
in the social environment of Damascus and al-Quds. The fact that the Inbā” 
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awarded this new place to Abū Bakr al-Mawsili and his son illustrates a new 
representation Ibn Hajar wanted to introduce in his chronicle. 

Abū Bakr al-Mawsili’s example illustrates how using one historiographical 
work of Ibn Hajar to document a Sufi character mentioned in the Dhayl al- 
durar, the Durar, or the Inba@ would be meaningless without recontextualiz- 
ing these works, for they would mainly refer to a precise and contextualized 
moment of Ibn Hajar's mindset and shaping of history. This representation may 
also be why he chose to remain silent regarding the very strong influence Abu 
Bakr was said to have had on Sultan al-Zāhir Bargūg,*5 such relationships not 
being in service of the paradigmatic example he was emphasizing with Abü 
Bakr's representation and behavior to produce a meaning going beyond the 
character's narrative. 


6 Ibn Hajar's Chronicle and the Production of a Contextualized 
Social Order 


Following these examples, it appears that it is not the doctrines and ideas that 
the author focused on when presenting his characters in the Inbā”, it is rather a 
set of public behaviors that he described and to which he attributed personal, 
legal, and moral opinions. As such, it seems it is the irruption in the public space 
of practices, ideas, and behaviors deemed unorthodox or morally reprehensible 
and the subsequent disruption of the public order that seem to be Ibn Hajar's 
main concern in displaying these narratives, echoing his personal position as 
fagīh and chief qadi. Since the social context in which the author was living 
and his personal situation changed, he also integrated new narratives into his 
previous historiographical works, and he transformed previously written ones. 
But beyond that, the relation between the author and the normative cultural 
and social framework he was shaping allows us to question the implicit mean- 
ing produced by Ibn Hajar concerning references to Sufi characters. Indeed, 
his concern for public order may be why he redefined his position vis-à-vis 
the Yemeni Sufi shaykh Ibn al-Raddad and his followers and why he may have 
negatively exposed Ibn 'Arabīs followers for their excesses but not the shaykh 
al-akbar himself. Other cases hint to similar dynamics. Following the growing 
success of the Suhrawardi Sufi master Muhammad al-Ghamrī (d. 849/1446)96 
and his construction of a jāmi' in the market of Amir Juyūsh in Cairo, Ibn Hajar 
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wrote to him to move elsewhere; the ulama’ had reproached al-Ghamrī for 
this construction and the preaching that ensued in the market ( fa-tāba 'alay-hi 
ahl al-'ilm).9" Yet, Ibn Hajar made no personal statement regarding al-Ghamri's 
beliefs. He only expressed concern for the question of the mosque in the suq, 
namely, raising an issue related to the occupation and use of urban spaces. The 
same pattern of subtle distinction emerges in the case of the Hurūfiyya. The 
tarīga al-Hurūfiyya?$ was an esoteric order deemed by some contemporaries 
as going mostly against the usual accepted religious practices and beliefs of 
the time.?? As already pointed out by O. Mir-Kasimov, Ibn Hajar explained to 
his audience the strange ideas of their original founder, the Persian Fadl Allah 
b. Abi Muhammad al-Astarabadi al-Tabrīzī (d. 796/1394).!%% Yet, he waited to 
really engage in the chronicle with the followers of the Hurtfiyya only when 
they appeared as disturbing the public order in the Cairo Sultanate in 820/1417. 
There, he reminded his audience of the burning of the Hurüfiyya's writings, and 
at this point, he condemned the Hurüfi followers harshly.!?! 

The concern for the disruption of the social order may also help to explain 
the chronicle's specific discursive production linked to the Sufi tariqas and the 
way they were introduced. As we have mentioned above, tariqas were rarely 
referred to in the Inb@. Yet, some mentions concerning them still touch upon 
the same concern of maintaining social, religious, and cultural normative sta- 
bility. The way Ibn Hajar mentioned the Wafa'iyya order, an offshoot of the 
Shadhiliyya, is one of these cases.'?? When he presented the leader of the 
Wafa'iyya, the Sufi shaykh ‘Ali b. Muhammad Wafa’, he introduced him in a 
rather positive light, mentioning that he had met with him. But he was fam- 
ously shocked by the excessive manner in which the muridin of the shaykh 
testified of their respect and belief in their master: the disciples prostrated (al- 
sujud) themselves in front of him.!°3 The author felt constrained to leave the 
room in front of such blameworthy behavior. He felt that this public display of 
excessive reverence was beyond acceptable boundaries. 

Following from this careful attention in the Inb@ to public and normative 
behaviors, one may better understand why most members of the Shadhiliyya 
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were introduced positively in the Inbā”. The Shadhiliyya was a more discreet 
and private path, mostly confined to dedicated spaces of private religious prac- 
tice.104 By far and large—with the exception of the tariqa's branches that went, 
in some forms, according to Ibn Hajar, astray, like the Wafa'iyya—the Shad- 
hiliyya presented no risk of disturbing either the religious and cultural norm- 
ative framework of the Cairo Sultanate's society or the public order that Ibn 
Hajar, as a gādī, was bound to uphold. 

The Inb@ thus displayed various situations in which forms of the practice 
of tasawwuf were sometimes determined as having a reprehensible footprint 
on society, power, or religion. As such, one could not claim that the Sufi envir- 
onment introduced in the Inbā” was expressed in a rather negative or positive 
way, an antagonism far too caricatural. Nor did Sufism form a specific topic in 
the Inba’. Sufi characters and Sufism—as a body of legitimate and recognized 
spiritual and religious paths and practices—were part and parcel of the much 
broader social order presented in the chronicle. 

In that regard, recent studies have sometimes dismissed the very contextu- 
alized and ideological perspectives set in the medieval narratives of Sufi dis- 
play, not always taking into account the specific goals and framework of the 
sources used in their studies. One of the most recent milestones addressing 
the question of medieval Sufis in the Middle East, Nathan Hofer's The popular- 
isation of Sufism, thus uses an impressive array of historiographical narratives 
to display, in very interesting ways, the role and agency of Sufis in the wide- 
spread success of Sufism from the late 6th/12th century to the early 8th/14th 
century. Yet, using sources ranging from before Ibn Khallikan's (d. 681/1282) 
masterpiece Kitab wafayat al-a‘yan up until after al-Suyuti’s (d. 91/1505) short 
history of Misr,!°5 going through al-Udfuwīs (d. 799) Tali?9 and its shaping 
of the Sa'id regional history, the Cairo Shafi, Ash'ari, 8th/14th-century mas- 
ter al-Subki (d. 771/1370)? or the gth/15th-century great historian al-Magrīzī 
(d. 845/1442),198 it does not majorly address the metatextual narrative envir- 
onment upon which the study's main arguments are grounded. Differences 
among the sources and the authors, in historical context, cultural and social 
environment, institutional positions, political and theological differences, and 
various individual and collective experiences regarding mysticism, create a nar- 
rative framework that would have been worth investigating to better grasp the 
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agency of Sufis in the success of various forms of Sufi practices, discourses, 
and institutions. The position of Sufism and Sufis in their social and cultural 
environment evolved in various ways at different stages of the Cairo Sultanate 
history, along with tasawwuf-oriented discourses and discourses on Sufis and 
their reception. The very insertion of Sufi narratives in the historiographical 
framework of the Cairo Sultanate was in that respect part of a wider, dynamic, 
and contextualized exchange set for various literary, scholarly, political, and 
ideological needs and a changing audience. 

The display of Sufis and Sufism in Ibn Hajar's narrative was echoing various 
strata of meaning that also bear witness to Ibn Hajar's evolving environment 
and contextual changes. When the disruption of a current social and political 
order was at play, a moral or legal condemnation was likely to be expressed 
by Ibn Hajar. Such a judgment could echo with much strength because Ibn 
Hajar's status, as a scholar of considerable reputation and fame, had become 
an embodiment of the social and legal order he was narratively representing. 
Most of the time, though, mentions of Sufism were completely integrated into 
the normative framework of the chronicle's events and narration, which may 
have been precisely one ofthe desired narrative outcomes of the Inb@: to create 
a historical narrative reference framework, much more likely to be listened to, 
read, and discussed, that was based on Ibn Hajar’s personal shaping of his own 
times. For that reason, the author's self-representation and personal agency in 
the chronicle’s events appear not only as a feature of the Inb@ but as a powerful 
narrative tool. It reinforced both the authenticity of the narratives, upheld the 
strength of their representation, and boosted Ibn Hajar's own standing. Thus, 
while the author's personal testimonies could add strength to the validity of 
the historical events he was unfolding, the events were also chosen to display 
the author's opinions, including on a wide variety of legal, social, religious, and 
cultural questions, in which matters related to Sufism and Sufi practices were 
sometimes included. 

In that regard, the Inbā” was definitely building a new perspective as to Ibn 
Hajar's own historiographical positions and assertive opinions, and while shap- 
ing new memories, it was also consciously erasing or omitting some. His last 
historiographical work thus crafted a new historical narrative that Ibn Hajar 
felt was best serving both his personal interests at the time and the Cairo Sul- 
tanate's needs for a narrative of the social order, an order in which Ibn Hajar 
may have felt either himself, Jaqmaq's regime, or his broader audience were 
ideologically better integrated. 
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CHAPTER 8 


If a Governor Falls in Damascus: Early Mamluk 
Historiography Analyzed through the Story of Sayf 
al-Din Karay al-Mansuri 


Rasmus Bech Olsen 


1 Introduction* 


On Jumādā 1 22, 7n/October 6, 131, the Mamluk governor of Damascus and 
viceroy of Syria, Sayf al-Din Karay al-Mansuri (d. 719/1319) was arrested. He was 
subsequently sent to southern Bilad al-Sham (present-day Jordan), where he 
spent the next seven years imprisoned at the castle of al-Karak. Karay’s life 
prior to his rule in Damascus has only generated a few scattered references 
in the sources. However, when he rose to the office of the viceroy of Syria, he 
caught the attention of several contemporary authors, both inside and outside 
of Damascus. One aspect of his story that his contemporaries seemed particu- 
larly interested in was the question of exactly why Karay was arrested. In this 
article, I will examine how six contemporary chroniclers from Egypt and Syria 
presented Karay’s governorship of Damascus and the circumstances pertaining 
to his arrest. 

This article is inspired by a growing trend within medieval Islamic his- 
toriographical studies to soften the conceptual boundaries between chron- 
iclers and literary authors and between tārīkh and adab. Konrad Hirschler has 
described this trend as “a cultural turn,’ which he defines as the replacement 
of the traditional source-critical approach to historiography with “an interest in 
how an authorial decision was made to organize events and of how to endow 
them with new meanings.” Following this approach, I will thus not be con- 
cerned with determining which account of governor Karay’s arrest is closer 
to the objective historical truth, nor will I attempt to create a stemma for the 


This article is based on chapter 5 of my doctoral dissertation Just taxes? Tracing 14th century 
Damascene politics through objects, space and historiography (Birkbeck College, University 
of London, 2017). The original thesis chapter also examines the accounts of two additional 
authors, al-Yusufi (d. after 755/1355) and al-Safadi (d. 764/1363). The thesis is available for 
download via http://bbktheses.da.ulcc.ac.uk/286/. 

1 Hirschler Studying 167. 
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accounts under examination. Instead, I am interested in how the individual 
chroniclers chose to frame the figure of Karay and how their narratives gave 
meaning to his arrest. 

The cultural turn has also brought about a reconceptualization of the rela- 
tionship between the written word (chronicles, biographies, epics, poetry, etc.) 
and contemporary society. Authors are increasingly seen as participants in the 
discursive production of their cultural and sociopolitical reality rather than 
detached observers or artists.? With this perspective in mind, I will also explore 
how the narratives about Karay's arrest fit into wider ideological frameworks 
and how the authorial decisions of the individual chroniclers helped to pro- 
mote both collective and personal agendas. 

Apart from examining the individual author at work, I am also concerned 
with exploring the impact of collective identities on Mamluk historiography. 
Since the 1990s, several scholars have distinguished between an Egyptian and 
Syrian tradition in Mamluk historiography. Following this distinction, specific 
chroniclers from Damascus have even been identified collectively as the Syrian 
School? So far, however, few attempts have been made to test the qualitat- 
ive impact of this distinction by comparing different geographical and soci- 
opolitical perspectives on the same cases or by examining the internal differ- 
ences among chroniclers of the same background. As I will show in this article, 
Karay's case is particularly well-suited for this kind of examination since he was 
involved in high politics in Cairo and street-level power negotiations in Dam- 
ascus. Thus, he attracted the attention of both courtly and local historians. 

I will begin this examination by presenting a short overview of the imperial 
and local historical context of Karay's arrest. In section two of the article, I will 
turn to two chronicles written by contemporary authors from an Egyptian, mil- 
itary, and courtly background. The first is Kanz al-durar fijami' al-ghurar, a mul- 
tivolume history of Islam spanning from the 4th/1oth to the 8th/14th century, 
written by Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdallah b. Aybak al-Dawadan (d. after 736/1336). The 
second is Kitab al-Tuhfa al-Mulukiyya fi -Dawla al-Turkiyya, a concise annalistic 
chronicle of the Mamluk sultanate between 648/1250 and 7n/13n written by 
Baybars al-Mansün (d. 725/1325). In this section, I will explore how the courtly 
connections, personal political agendas, and authorial aspirations of these two 
authors prompted them to present Karay as a side character in an imperial 
drama of sultanic succession. 


2 ForHirschler's contribution to this line of inquiry, see Hirschler, Authors. 
3 See, e.g., Guo, Mamluk 39. 
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In section three, I will examine the figure of Karay as he is presented in 
the narratives of four Damascene scholar-chroniclers from the first half of the 
8th/14th century. In general terms, these narratives can be divided into two 
strains. The first strain is comprised of the account given by ‘Alam al-Din Qasim 
al-Birzālī (d. 738/1338) in al-Mugtaft ‘ala l-Rawdatayn and two paraphrased 
versions of al-Birzali's account found in al-Bidaya wa--nihāya fi l-tarikh by 
Isma‘ll b. ‘Umar Ibn Kathir (d. 773/1373), and Dhayl al-Tbar by Shams al-Din 
Muhammad al-Dhahabi (d. 747/1347). The second strain is made up of one 
account written by Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Jazari (d. 738/1338). Al-Jazari's 
account is part of a larger chronicle section, which was later ascribed to his 
colleague Qutb al-Din Musa l-Yunini (d. 726/1325—6). Therefore, al-Jazarī's nar- 
rative about Karay is included in al-Yūnīnīs Dhayl Mirat al-zaman and not in 
al-Jazarīs own chronicle Tarikh hawadith al-zamān.* I will examine how the 
Syrian authors' narratives are collectively invested in promoting the agency of 
their city as well as their scholarly colleagues and in defending the sanctity of 
pious endowments. But I will also explore how different perceptions of his- 
torical causality as well as thinly veiled personal disagreements divide these 
narratives and problematize the notion of a Syrian School of historiography. 


11 Karay 71/131: The Historical Context 
Sayf al-Din Karay al-Mansüri was originally part of al-Mansuriyya, the corps 
of mamluks founded by the Sultan al-Mansür Oalāwūn (d. 689/1290).5 I have 
found no information about his role in the first tumultuous decade following 
al-Mansur Oalāwūn's death, only that he was appointed as governor of Safad in 
698/1299 and served as a field commander during the Mamluk-Ilkhānid war in 
699/1299. During the first decade of the 8th/14th century, Karay left Safad for 
Egypt and later Jerusalem, where he was appointed as governor in 707/1307.8 
In 709/1310, Karay led the Mamluk forces of Jerusalem to Damascus to sup- 
port the return of the exiled sultan, al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawin (d. 741/ 
1341), who was the son of Karay’s original master, Sultan al-Mansür Qalawün. 
Since his father's death, al-Nasir Muhammad had been enthroned as sultan 
twice, but each of his reigns had ended with exile at al-Karak. During his second 
reign from 699/1299 to 708/1309, al-Nasir Muhammad had been under de facto 


4 With regards to the authorship of al-Yünini's Dhayl Mir at, I follow the theory of Li Guo. See 
Guo, Early i, 55-9; Guo, Mamluk 38. 

5 Fora detailed examination of the history of this corps, see Mazor, Rise. According to Mazor, 
Karāy was recruited by Qalawün before he became sultan but held no offices of great import- 
ance during his master’s reign. 

6 Ibid. 139, 237. 
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custody of two senior Mansüri amirs, Sayf al-Din Salar (d. 710/1310) and Baybars 
al-Jashankir (d. 709/1310). In frustration with this relationship, al-Nasir abdic- 
ated the throne to al-Jashankir in 708/1309 and returned to al-Karak. He stayed 
there for ten months and then initiated his reconquest of the throne by trav- 
eling to Damascus. During his one-month stay in Damascus, more and more 
amirs from the Syrian provinces rallied to al-Nasir's cause. Karay was one of 
those who swore allegiance to al-Nasir and later participated in his conquest of 
Gaza and reentry into Egypt." 

After al-Nàsir made his third ascent to the throne in 709/1310, he rewarded 
Karay and several other Mansüri amirs for their support by appointing them 
to governorships in Syria.’ Meanwhile, he recalled the governor of Safad, Amir 
Baktamur al-Jūkandār al-Mansün (d. 716/1316), to Cairo and appointed him as 
viceroy of Egypt. Shortly thereafter, in the spring and summer of 711/131, al- 
Nasir began to move against these very same amirs in a coordinated arrest 
campaign. The first victim was his new viceroy Baktamur, whom the sultan 
accused of planning a coup to rob him of the throne. Next in line were Bak- 
tamur's alleged co-conspirators, the Mansūrī governors of Syria.? 

Unlike al-Nasir’s arrest campaign, the local Damascene context for Karay’s 
arrest has not previously been studied by modern historians. The following 
summary of what transpired in Damascus between the spring and early fall 
of 711/1311 is therefore based primarily on the information provided by contem- 
porary Syrian chroniclers. According to the local sources, Karay had arrived in 
Damascus in the spring of 711/131, and while al-Nasir started his arrest cam- 
paign, the new governor of Damascus was occupied with carrying out a specific 
order from Cairo: extracting taxes to pay for an expansion of the Damascene 
cavalry force due to reports of an imminent Ilkhanid raid on Syria. While it is 
unclear what the sultanic order actually said, the Damascene chroniclers agree 
that Karay demanded a total sum of 750,000 dirhem from the merchants of 
Damascus to pay for 1,500 mounted troops.!? As far as we can tell, this sum 


7 Ibid. 141-3. 

8 Levanoni, Turning 29. Apart from Karay the amirs in question were Qutlübak (d. 716/1316) 
who became governor of Safad, Qutlüqtamur (d. ?) who became governor of Gaza, and 
Qarasunqir (d. 1328/728) who was first appointed to Damascus but then transferred to 
Aleppo, see Olsen, Just 169-70. 

9 Neither contemporary chroniclers nor modern historians agree about whether there was 
a coup under way. Amalia Levanoni argues that the accusation was a convenient pretext 
for a consolidation of power, whereas William Winslow Clifford and Amir Mazor argue 
that Baktamur was scheming to substitute al-Nasir with one of the sultan's relatives. See 
Levanoni, Turning 28-9; Clifford, State 190; Mazor, Rise 199-200. 

10 The sum and number of troops is quoted by, e.g., al-Birzali and Ibn Kathir. See al-Birzālī, 
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was far higher than earlier war taxes imposed on Damascus by previous Mam- 
luk sultans.!! Moreover, according to the local sources, the tax-extraction pro- 
cess of 71/131 went far from smoothly. During the late summer and early fall, 
Karay's collectors held several unsuccessful meetings with the merchants of 
Damascus, and they even tried to extend the tax to include shop owners and 
market vendors. Nevertheless, they were unable to meet Karay's claim. In late 
Jumada 1/September, the governor therefore resorted to taxing the rent for real 
estate in Damascus quarter by quarter. This order included all properties owned 
by the awqaf (pl. of waqf; pious foundation). Pressed by this policy a group 
of waqf beneficiaries pleaded for the gadis and the khatib (Friday preacher) 
of the Umayyad Mosque, Jalal al-Din al-Qazwini (d. 739/1338), to intervene on 
their behalf. 

Consequently, on the morning of Monday, Jumādā 1 13/September 27, the 
khatib assembled a complaint procession in the courtyard of the Umayyad 
Mosque. From there, they headed toward the Suq al-Khayl, a parade ground 
north of the walled city, where Karay was conducting an inspection parade with 
his troops. The procession participants brought along the black banners from 
the minbar of the Umayyad Mosque and the city’s primary relics: the Quran of 
‘Uthman and the Sandal of the Prophet.!? Unmoved by their pleas and display 
of piety, Karay ordered his guards to beat the plaintiffs and arrest their leaders. 
In the subsequent scuffles, both relics fell or were thrown to the ground. The 
khatib and others were detained for the day and abused both physically and 
verbally by the governor.!3 

As I will explain in section three, there are disagreements among the Damas- 
cene sources about what happened next, but they agree that ten days after the 
protest, Karay was arrested by a party of amirs led by the sultan’s dawadar, Amir 
Sayf al-Din Arghun (d. 731/1330-31). Karāy was sent in chains to al-Karak, where 


Muqtafi iv, 21; Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xvi, 88. These taxes were most likely intended to pay for 
nafaqa, a one-time field bonus paid out to troops before a campaign. Based on the sum per 
rider (500 dirhem), the intention seems to have been recruitment of auxiliary forces from 
the tribes in the Syrian hinterland rather than Mamluk troops. For a detailed discussion 
of the nature of the tax and earlier historical parallels, see Olsen, Just 40. 

11 In the spring of the year 700/1300, following the Ilkhanid occupation of Damascus, the 
Mamluk governor requested 480,000 dirhem from wealthy Damascenes, which caused 
many people to flee the city; see, Ibid. 59—63. 

12 This Quran was allegedly penned by or for the Caliph Uthmān b. 'Affān (d. 47/656), while 
the sandal had allegedly belonged to Muhammad. These objects were the most venerated 
relics housed in Damascus at the time; see, Ibid. 47—53. 

13  Al-Birzālī, Mugtafī iv, 21; Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xvi, 88; al-Dhahabi, Dhayl al-Tbar 27; al-Yünini, 
Dhayl Mir'àt 1435-6. 
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he remained for seven years. When he returned to Egypt, he was arrested again 
and died in prison in 719/1319. The taxes Karay had sought to extract were offi- 
cially abolished by sultanic decree after his arrest, and there is no indication 
that further attempts were made to collect similar sums. 

In summary, the historical context leaves the question of why Karay was 
arrested open by pointing to two potentially decisive factors: sultanic anim- 
osity caused by Karay's alleged connection to Baktamur's coup and provincial 
unrest caused by his unpopular fiscal policies in Damascus. In the following 
sections, I will argue that Karay's story is worthy of further examination due to 
this openness, which gives chroniclers room to maneuver as authors. Exactly 
because the figure of Karay represents an intersection of courtly and local polit- 
ical currents, he is an ideal prism for studying how contemporary chroniclers 
chose to weigh and prioritize these currents to reflect their own worldviews 
and promote their agendas. 


2 The Egyptian Perspective 


In this part, I will deal with the presentation of Karay's arrest found in the 
chronicles of Ibn al-Dawādārī and Baybars al-Mansuri. Both of these authors 
were connected to Cairo and the court of al-Nāsir. In Ibn al-Dawādārīs case, 
this connection was indirect. He was the son of a Mamluk amir and accompan- 
ied his father on different postings across Egypt and Syria. In contrast, Baybars 
al-Mansūrī was a Mamluk amir of the same generation as Karāy and an active 
participant in politics at the highest level. 

The following examination will show that both authors are concerned 
primarily with describing the courtly angle of Karay’s arrest. Both cast the gov- 
ernor of Damascus as a side character within a wider account of Baktamur's 
coup and the sultan's purge while downplaying his relationship to his Dam- 
ascene subjects. However, their narratives reflect more than a shared Cairo- 
centric understanding of contemporary politics. When examined against the 
background of the respective authors' lives and wider literary oeuvre, they read 
like discursive acts of maneuvering within contemporary courtly life. 


24 Ibn al-Dawadart 

Compared to the other authors examined in this article, Ibn al-Dawadari had 
a unique position for capturing Karay's story from both a courtly and a local 
angle: Not only was Ibn al-Dawādārī connected to the army and the court, but 
he was also present in Damascus during Karay's governorship in 71/131. Ibn 
al-Dawadan had arrived in Damascus in 710/1310 as part of the retinue of his 
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father, Jamal al-Din ‘Abdallah al-Dawadan (d. 713/1313). Jamal al-Din had been 
stationed there as the city's new mihmandar (bearer of the protocol), the officer 
in charge of receiving and accommodating official guests, and his son remained 
with him throughout his posting.!^ 

Despite having the privilege of a dual perspective on the events of 711/131, 
Ibn al-Dawadari, nevertheless, devotes his narrative about Karay to the final 
24 hours leading up to the governor's arrest. Within this short time span, he 
retains a strict focus on the interactions between Karay and the man sent 
from Cairo to capture him, Amir Sayf al-Din Arghün. According to Ibn al- 
Dawadan, Arghün suddenly arrived from Cairo without warning. Arghün's 
arrival alarmed both the author's father and governor Karay, despite his explan- 
ation that he had simply come to deliver a sultanic robe of honor (KAil'a) for 
the governor. The author then explains that their distrust in Arghūn was jus- 
tified since he immediately set up a secret meeting with the resident amirs 
of Damascus to plan Karay's arrest.!® The following day, while hosting a ban- 
quet for his officers and guests, Karay was surrounded by Arghün and his 
allies, who put him in chains and sent him off to prison at al-Karak.!” Ibn 
al-Dawadan devotes three full pages to this representation of Karay's arrest. 
Meanwhile, all other details about the governor's rule in Damascus, including 
details about the protest and the arrest of the khatīb, are completely absent 
from his account. 

The author's presence in Damascus taken into consideration, we could 
expect him to know about a violent confrontation between the governor and 
the civilian population, especially one that took place in front of the governor's 
entire retinue during the twice-weekly inspection parade in Suq al-Khayl. We 
can, therefore, interpret his strict focus on Karay's interaction with Arghün asa 
conscious authorial decision to omit the local angle from Karay’s story. One 
explanation for this omission, of course, could be that Ibn al-Dawadari was 
trying to protect Karay from criticism. After all, the governor was the superior 
of the author's father. However, it seems unlikely that Ibn al-Dawādārī should 
have harbored concerns for Karay’s reputation since he does not present any 
defense of the governor when narrating the details of his arrest. The more 
likely explanation would seem to be that he simply did not find these events 


14 See Lewis, Ibn al-Dawādārī 744. According to Ibn al-Dawādārī, his father also briefly held 
the position shadd al-dawawin (overseer of the treasury). However, this does not fit with 
the information from other sources I have examined. 

15  Ibnal-Dawadar, Kanz ix, 213-4. 

16  Ibid.215. 

17 Ibid. 216. 
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important enough to mention. In other words, whatever grievances the local 
population of Damascus might have had with the arrested governor could have 
been ignored by Ibn al-Dawadari because he found them either irrelevant or, 
at best, inferior to the courtly drama marked by the intrigues of intra-Mamluk 
politics, which he strove to capture in minute detail. 

Within the drama of 711/131, the story of Karay becomes a parenthesis sub- 
sumed under the larger story of Sultan al-Nasir and the challenges he faced 
at the beginning of his third rule. We can see this clearly if we turn briefly to 
the introduction of the 7u entry in the Kanz, of which Karay's story is part. 
Here, Ibn al-Dawadan dedicates a long initial passage to describing how al- 
Nasir decided to move against the viceroy Baktamur and his accomplices: "Our 
lord the sultan, may God perpetuate his reign, had been made wise by exper- 
ience, and had again come to fear the poison of the scorpion ... Among those 
who were made the object of his anger he did not disgrace anyone who had dig- 
nity (kurma), except as retribution for a previous harm and misdeed." In this 
introduction, the author frames the events of 7/1311 primarily as an account 
of how the young sultan initiated his third reign with the resolve of a statesman 
rather than the complacency of a child monarch controlled by his amirs. It is 
only after these lengthy descriptions and justifications of the sultan's concerns 
about mutiny that the narrative zooms in on the situation in Damascus during 
Jumādā r/September- October. 

To summarize, we can say that despite his proximity to the situation, Ibn 
al-Dawadan presents the arrest of Karay as the unequivocal result of the sul- 
tan's purge. However, the question remains whether his presentation of Karay's 
arrest is colored by the fact that this author was surrounded by the military aris- 
tocracy and that he was a mere visitor in Damascus. In answering this question, 
we can point to two characteristics of Ibn al-Dawādārīs work that could explain 
why he foregrounds the purge dimension and ignores local events. 

First, the focus on the actions of the sultan is not surprising in so far as Ibn 
al-Dawadan framed the entire final section of the Kanz (the section that covers 
the period 699—735/1299—1335) as a biography of al-Nasir. Throughout this sec- 
tion of the Kanz, he portrays the sultan as the sovereign who created peace and 
stability after century upon century of war and unrest in the Islamic world.!? 


18  Ibid.212-3. 

19 Ulrich Haarmann provides two different titles for this section, the original being "al-Nür al- 
Basir fi sirat al-Malik al-Nasir" (The clarifying light regarding the life of al-Malik al-Nasir). 
This was changed to "al-Durr al-Fakhir fi sirat al-Malik al-Nasir" (The splendid pearls ofthe 
life of al-Malik al-Nasir). See Haarmann, Quellenstudien 80-1. For the portrayal of al-Nasir 
as a bringer of peace, see Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz ix, 384-7. 
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When reading Ibn al-Dawadari's account of Karay's arrest, we must, therefore, 
remember that we are dealing with a work centered on al-Nasir and possibly 
even presented to the sultan by the author himself.?? This evidently affects his 
presentation of political events in the provinces and hereunder Karay's arrest, 
which is presented as a prudent decision by a mature sovereign. 

Second, we should note that Karay's arrest provides many opportunities for 
the author to place himself and his father at the center of events. Haarmann 
points out that Ibn al-Dawadar generally tries to make his chronicle unique 
and interesting by pretending to quote his father or another of his associates 
when he is really quoting from an existing chronicle.?! This tendency for self- 
promotion becomes especially visible in relation to the story of Karay. Not only 
is the author's father cast as a central character in the story, Ibn al-Dawādārī 
also makes sure to underline his own unique proximity to the governor's arrest 
in the preface to his 71 entry: "As for Karay [his arrest] was on Thursday the 
23rd of the said month [Jumada 1]. The servant and author of this book was 
present during this, saw it, and did not hear about it."7? By focusing on the 
military aspect of Karay's arrest, Ibn al-Dawadari not only favors intra-Mamluk 
politics and a positive portrayal of the sultan, but he is, in fact, also pursuing 
a wider strategy of creating a chronicle, which promotes him and his father as 
central witnesses to the events of the day, perhaps with the hope of becoming 
a court chronicler.?% 


2.2 Baybars al-Mansuri 

Al-Mansūrī's Kitab al-Tuhfa distinguishes itself from Ibn al-Dawādārī's Kanz 
in so far as it actually acknowledges Karay's political problems in Damascus. 
When mentioning the governor's appointment, Baybars al-Mansüri makes the 
following remark: *he ruled it [Damascus] for a short period but the people 
received hardship from him nonetheless.?^ In contrast to the Kanz, we see 
here at least a cursory interest in the ruling style of the governor. Later, Bay- 
bars al-Mansūrī even highlights that the governor's arrest happened as a direct 
result of a complaint about his tyrannical way of governing: “In this year he [al- 
Nasir] sent Amir Sayf al-Din Arghün the dawadar to Damascus to seize Amir 
Sayf al-Din Karay when the people complained about the weight of his oppres- 
sion, his tyranny ( jür jiratihi) and the abusiveness of his rule. He was seized at 


20 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 82. 
21 Ibid.194. 

22 . Ibnal-Dawadari, Kanz ix, 213. 
23 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 84. 
24  Al-Mansūrī, Tuhfa 227. 
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his table after he had adorned the honorary robe of his sultan.”25 In compar- 
ison with Ibn al-Dawadari, Baybars al-Mansūrī is more attentive to the plight 
of the Damascenes, but the perspective is nevertheless centered on Cairo and 
the provincial ramifications of sultanic decisions. First, he does not inform us 
about the nature of Karay’s tyranny or the steps taken by the khatib al-Oazwīnī 
and his supporters to deal with his abuse. The central actors of this short nar- 
rative thus remain al-Nasir's dawadar and, by extension, the sultan himself. 
Karay’s arrest is thus again used primarily to highlight the benevolence and 
justice of the sultan. Second, within the wider context of the 7n entry in Kitab 
al-Tuhfa, Karay's story is but one of several stories of neglect and tyranny in 
the provinces. Almost immediately after presenting the arrest of Karay, the 
author thus mentions how the reigning governor of Gaza, Amir Qutlüqtamur 
(d. ?), was dismissed and arrested for neglecting his duties: "This was because 
our lord the sultan had found out that the said Qutluqtamur had neglected 
the safeguarding of the coastal plains to such an extent that Frankish pirates 
had begun to covet it.76 The story of Karay's arrest is thus instrumentalized by 
Baybars al-Mansün in a wider effort to portray the year 71/131 as a perilous 
moment where disorder, neglect, and tyranny threatened the internal stability 
of al-Nasir's sultanate. The new Mansūrī governors of Syria are thus not only 
accused of conspiring with Baktamur but also of being reckless and tyrannical 
rulers. Set against this bleak background, the sultan's arrest campaign in 711/1311 
appears as a legitimate and diligent intervention for the sake of the security of 
his realm instead of a purely self-serving maneuver to save his own political 
position. That this is Baybars al-Mansūrīs key message is spelled out in unam- 
biguous terms in the concluding comment on the arrests of that year. Here, the 
author includes two stanzas from a panegyric poem written by the 4th/1oth- 
century poet al-Mutanabbī (d. 354/965) to his patron, the Hamdanid prince of 
Aleppo Sayf al-Dawla (d. 356/967): “By the grace of God what a heroic king, he 
seizes the lions in their thicket and shows his inner qualities in their jumps.?” 
And this is the meaning of the words of al-Mutanabbi. (Poetry) Mighty fear 
deputised for you and /awe for you wrought more than the heroes achieved. 
And when those mentioned went into the trap, they were sent to the citadel 
of al-Karak.?? The concluding lines of al-Mansürrs account constitute a par- 
allel to the scorpion parable that Ibn al-Dawadari used in the introduction to 


25 Ibid. 228. 

26 Ibid. 227. 

27 The Arabic word used is thanyātahu (literally, his folds.) 

28 Al-Manşūr, Tuhfa 228. The translation of the poem is from Arberry, Poems 70. NB: My 
italicization. 
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his 711/131 entry and underline the point of the narrative: to praise the sultan 
for his wisdom, courage, and proficiency as ruler. In this context, the situation 
in Damascus is presented in vague terms as part of a larger catalog of political 
problems that the sultan corrected in this year. 

As in the case of al-Dawadan, this narrative also links up with the over- 
arching intention of the work in which it is incorporated. As noted by Li Guo, 
the slim volume that constitutes Kitab al-Tuhfa (219 printed pages in the 1987 
edition) is not an abridged version of al-Mansüri's universal chronicle Zubdat 
al-fikra fi tarikh al-hijra, as Claude Cahen believed. Rather, it is “another ori- 
ginal work on the reign of the Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawün."?? Like 
the final volume of the Kanz, Kitab al-Tuhfa is primarily aimed at depicting and 
praising al-Nasir, and according to Abdelhamid Salih Hamdan, the editor of the 
1987 edition, it was most likely intended as a present for the sultan himself.3° 
The story that includes Karay’s arrest is thus employed to fit this particular 
authorial agenda. 

As in the case of Ibn al-Dawādārī, we should acknowledge that Baybars al- 
Mansüri was also pursuing a narrower personal goal with his work. However, 
unlike Ibn al-Dawadan, he had more at stake in the matter of Karay than 
the claim to be an eyewitness. Baybars al-Mansūrī was, in fact, the amir who 
was appointed as viceroy of Egypt when Baktamur was arrested as part of the 
7zu/13n purge. In his account, he describes this process in the following words: 
"He [al-Nasir] rewarded with the position of viceroy the slave of his grace, 
the one who had grown up under the charity of him and his father, Baybars 
al-Dawadar, the compiler of this sira and the relator of these reports, and he 
honored me with the designated robe of honour”! According to the editor, 
Hamdan, Baybars al-Mansüri began to write Kitab al-Tuhfa around 709/1310 
and finished it in its present form around 711/131, the year he was appointed as 
viceroy.? His work is not simply a tribute to the sultan; it is also a self-portrait 
of the author at the peak of his power. In this light, we can say that Baybars al- 
Mansūrī had obvious self-serving reasons for framing the victims of the purge 
as negatively as possible, in Karay's case, by including references to his harsh 
rule in Damascus. This would indirectly help him frame himself as part of a 


29 Guo, Historiographic Studies 17. 

go A Al-Mansuri, Tuhfa 14. 

31 Ibid. 228. Unfortunately for Baybars al-Mansüri, his appointment as viceroy was short 
lived. He was accused of treason, arrested, and sent off to al-Karak in 712/1312, much like 
the victims of the purge. He was released and had some of his wealth restored in 716/1316. 
See Ibid. 14. 

32  lbid.1. 
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new, sound, and incorrupt Qalawunid leadership emerging from the political 
fray of the 71/1311 purge. 


Both Egyptian narratives about Karay's arrest thus betray a view of contem- 
porary politics that is permeated by a center-periphery dynamic. The center 
of most, if not all, political change is the imperial capital of Cairo, and the 
decisions taken there reverberate like ripples, causing local change throughout 
the provinces. This runs counter to the general tendency in the Damascene nar- 
ratives, which, as we shall see, maintain a continuous focus on the importance 
of local events and marginalize the influence of the sultan on Karay's fate. 


3 The Syrian Perspective 


In this part of the article, I will examine the figure of Karay as he appears in 
the narratives of al-Birzali, Ibn Kathir, al-Dhahabi, and al-Jazari. Unlike Ibn al- 
Dawadar and Baybars al-Mansūrī, who shared only their affiliation with the 
Mamluk military and their geographical attachment to Egypt, these four Syrian 
historians were personally connected with each other. They were all schol- 
ars of hadith and part of the traditionalist trend within the Shafi school of 
law. Moreover, within the field of historical writing, they frequently appear as 
sources, compilers, and editors of each other's work.3? The connectedness of 
these authors has caused previous scholars to identify them as belonging to a 
Syrian or Damascene School within Mamluk historiography.?^ 

In contrast to the narrative by Ibn al-Dawādārī and Baybars al-Mansür, the 
accounts of these four Damascene authors adopt a local rather than a courtly 
perspective on Karay's arrest by foregrounding his role in the Damascene tax 
conflict and toning down his alleged participation in the coup against al-Nasir. 
The simplest (and most innocent) explanation for this choice of focus would be 
to say that it is natural for a historian to be drawn toward dramatic local events, 
such as the public display of relics, violence against ordinary citizens, and the 
arrest of local dignitaries. However, it would be a mistake to regard Damascene 
scholar-chroniclers as mere compilers of local news motivated by an appreci- 
ation for the colorful and dramatic. Even though the Syrian chroniclers had no 


33 Al-Birzali edited and copied the chronicles of al-Jazari and al-Yūnīnī and also appears fre- 
quently as a source in their chronicles. Ibn Kathir in turn edited al-Birzali's chronicle and 
quotes extensively from it in his own work. For a detailed overview of these connections, 
see Olsen, Just 24-9. 

34 Humphreys, History 241; Guo, Early i, 83. 
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direct stake in the internal power struggles of the Mamluk elite or the courtly 
life around the citadel of Cairo, an examination of their accounts show that 
they too thought about the figure of Karay in political terms and framed his 
story to fit both collective and individual agendas. 


3.1 A Collective View of the Damascene Versions of Karay's Story 

First, we must recognize that the story of Karay as a harsh governor and tax 
collector must have appealed to the Damascene authors in ways that his con- 
nection to Baktamur's coup would not. In his uncompromising stance on tax- 
ation, Karay afforded the Damascene chroniclers an opportunity to confer 
political agency onto the population of Damascus as protesters and negoti- 
ators. Al-Birzali, Ibn Kathir, and al-Dhahabi simply describe the protesters as 
a group made up of the people (al-nas). However, al-Jazarī adds more detail 
and describes it as a procession made up of “the scholars ('ulamā”), the jurists, 
the Quran readers, the muezzins and the common people (āmmat al-nās).”35 
Moreover, all four Damascene accounts identify the leader of the protest as Jalal 
al-Din al-Qazwini (d. 739/1338), the khatib (Friday preacher) of the Umayyad 
Mosque. Apart from the khatib, they also mention the participation and arrest 
of Majd al-Din al-Tūnisī (d. 718/1319), a Tunisian grammarian who taught in 
Damascus.56 The specific involvement of these two individuals thus gives the 
chroniclers an opportunity to emphasize the pivotal political role of the local 
scholarly community, a characteristic tendency in Syrian historiography that 
reaches back at least to the 7th/13th century.?? 

That said, the Damascene chroniclers might also have had a narrower par- 
tisan interest in highlighting the roles of al-Qazwini and al-Tünisi since they 
all shared an affiliation with the Shafi1 school of law. A narrative in which al- 
Qazwini and al-Tūnisī, two locally renowned Shāfrī scholars, spoke truth to 
a tyrannical governor and faced physical violence for their words would cer- 
tainly reflect favorably on the protagonists themselves and, by extension, on 
their school in general. In addition to their formal association through the 


35 Al-Yunini, Dhayl Mirat 1435. 

36 While al-Qazwini is identified as the leader of the actual procession no details are given 
about the involvement of al-Tünisi other than that he was arrested along with al-Qazwini 
and beaten in front of governor Karay. See al-Yūnīnī, Dhayl Mirat 1436. Al-Jazari also men- 
tions that the gadi -qudàt of Damascus, Najm al-Din b. Sasrà (d. 724/1324), was summoned 
by the governor after the protest. However, the judge is not identified as part of the proces- 
sion, see ibid. 1435. In al-Bidaya, Ibn Kathir reports that al-Qazwini was verbally abused 
along with the judge during the protest. See Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xvi, 88. 

37 For the case of Abū Shama al-Magdisī, see Hirschler, Authors 113. For the case of Sibt b. 
al-Jawzi, see Khalidi, Arabic 202-3. 
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Shafi school, we can also see a pattern of personal connections between the 
two protest protagonists and several of the authors. Al-Birzali studied hadith 
with or under Jalal al-Din al-Qazwini, and both Ibn Kathir and al-Dhahabī 
include laudatory obituaries of him in their respective works.?* Moreover, al- 
Jazarī seems to have known Jalal al-Dīn's son, Badr al-Din (d. 742/1342), since he 
quotes him as an informant.?? As for Majd al-Din al-Tünisi, both al-Birzali and 
al-Dhahabī praise him for his piety and intellect and also mention that they 
studied with him in Damascus.^? 

In addition to being an opportunity to highlight popular political agency and 
Shāfiī leadership, the story of Karay's tax policies allows the authors to make 
a strong case for the sanctity of wagf. There are two connected reasons why 
our authors may have been drawn to a story about waqf taxation. The term 
waqf/awqaf refers to the traditional Islamic pious foundations through which 
a legally capable person donates part of his or her estate either to his or her 
descendants (wagf ahli) or to a public purpose (waqf khayrī). In the Mamluk 
period, the latter category could include donations for building and financing 
madrasas or feeding the poor. In principle, awqaf were beyond the reach of the 
state treasury, and taxation or confiscation of waqf funds was considered illegal 
according to sharia law.*! Consequently, state violations of the awgāf were a 
common occasion for demonstrations and even riots in premodern Middle 
Eastern societies. According to Miriam Hoexter, these riots were motivated not 
only by economic grievances that befell those who subsisted on waqf funds but 
also by the fact that infractions on the sanctity of the awqaf were seen as a viol- 
ation of one of the basic principles of good rule.^? Against this background, we 
can read the narratives about the protest as echoes of the wider moral outrage 
over the taxation of awqaf that probably also helped motivate the protesters 
themselves. 


38 The expression used in several obituaries is ^wa-kharraja lahu al-Birzālī juz'an min hadith- 
ihi” See, e.g., al-Hanbalī, Shadrat viii, 216. For the obituary of al-Qazwini by Ibn Kathir, see 
Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xvi, 287-8; for his obituaries written by al-Dhahabi, see al-Dhahabi, 
Dhayl Tārīkh 448; Dhayl al-Tbar 112. 

39 Al-Jazarī, Hawadith ii, 183. Apart from this quote, there is also a close description of Badr al- 
Din’s inauguration as preacher in 727/1327, which could suggest that al-Jazarī was present 
at this event, see ibid. 185. 

40  Al-Birzālī, Mugtaft iv, 343; al-Dhahabi, Dhayl Tārīkh 193. Majd al-Din's obituary is not men- 
tioned by Ibn Kathir. In the case of al-Jazari’s Hawadith, there is a lacuna in this work that 
includes the year 718/1319; therefore, we cannot know whether he includes this obituary 
and what relationship he might have had with the shaykh. 

41 Peters, Wakf I. 

42  Hoexter, Waqf 133. 
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In this context, we should also note that as Shafi? traditionalists, al-Jazari, 
al-Birzali, Ibn Kathir, and al-Dhahabi may have been particularly vulnerable to 
state encroachment on the awqaf. In general, the Shafi‘ traditionalists earned 
their livelihood from teaching positions funded by the awgāf system.^? The 
authors in question were no exception. Al-Dhahabi was a prominent hadith 
teacher, Al-Birzali at one point worked as a professional witness, but only for 
two years, and Ibn Kathir briefly held a position as judge.^^ Al-Jazarī worked 
throughout his life as a court notary and professional witness. According to 
al-Birzali, however, he refused to take any money for these services, subsist- 
ing instead on what he could earn from his teaching positions.* The fact that 
Karay ordered a tax on the awqaf and then retracted it because of local pressure 
makes his case a valuable story of local agency in defense of the economic sys- 
tem, which was pivotal to the scholarly community that our authors belonged 
to. While the Damascene authors display a collective disinterest in Karay’s con- 
nection with Mamluk factions and courtly politics, their accounts are therefore 
still every bit as political and strategic as those of Baybars al-Mansūrī or Ibn 
al-Dawadan. In this context, political simply means vested in promoting the 
agency of local (scholarly) actors and defending an important economic pillar 
of Islamic urban society as well as their own livelihood. 

The following section examines exactly how this story of local agency in 
defense of the awqaf was framed in the authors' respective accounts. As will 
become clear the fact that they had a common stake in certain aspects of 
Karay's story does not prevent them from making distinct authorial decisions 
of their own. 


3.2 AL Birzali, Ibn Kathir, and al-Dhahabī 

We will begin with a collective examination of the first narrative strain (i.e., 
the accounts of al-Birzali, al-Dhahabi, and Ibn Kathir). Their accounts follow 
the same succinct pattern; in less than ten lines and without any dialogue, they 
relate the announcement of the tax decree, the protest, the arrest of the protest 
leaders, and finally, the arrest of the governor. Moreover, a close comparison 
of sentence structure and choice of words suggests that these three accounts 


43 . As Yunus Mirza explains, the traditionalist wing of the Shāfiī school of Damascus did not 
have the access to state resources that many of the rationalist Ash‘aris in the Shafi school 
gained through state offices, e.g., in the judiciary system or the treasury. See Mirza, Ibn 
Kathir 31. 

44  Rouabah, Une édition 312. 

45 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 22. 
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are related even though we cannot talk of exact copies.* Since al-Birzālīs text 
is the oldest, it seems probable that the two younger authors, Ibn Kathir and 
al-Dhahabi, drew on his version of the protest, albeit without quoting him ad 
verbum. 

The common trait of these accounts is that they promote the agency of the 
protesters by establishing a causal relation between the protest and the sub- 
sequent arrest of governor Karay. In al-Muqtafi, al-Birzali thus concludes his 
account of the protest with the following words: "Much pain befell the Muslims 
because of that [Karay's behavior], and so after that God did not even give him 
what amounted to ten days, before he was deposed and chained and arres- 
ted.”*7 In al-Bidaya, Ibn Kathir presents a very similar conclusion, though, as 
I will explain below, he adds an appendix to this conclusion, which we do not 
find in the other two versions: "The people suffered a lot because of this, and 
so God did not give him more than ten days and then his time came suddenly 
and he was deposed and arrested." In al-Dhahabi's version, the causality is 
slightly less explicit but nevertheless still evident: "The people suffered and 
they pronounced the da‘wa against (da‘t ‘ala) Karayh. And so after nine days he 
was taken from the governorship and enchained and imprisoned in al-Karak."4? 
These three accounts all conclude that Karay's oppressive actions against the 
Damascenes were the direct cause of his demise. Moreover, according to the 
first and second quote, the arrest and deportation of the governor was not a 
question of human agency; it was God who directly decided to grant Karay 
only ten days in office before punishing him for his offense against the pro- 
testers. Here, the confrontation between the protesting Damascene citizens 
and the governor is recast in theological terms as a confrontation between 
good and evil, belief and unbelief. Al-Birzali adds further emphasis to this 
trope by identifying Karay’s victims as the Muslims (al-muslimin), a strategy 
that indirectly frames Karay as an outside threat averted by God. Meanwhile, 
Ibn Kathir describes Karay's victims with the less emphatic term the people (al- 
nas). However, his account still makes clear that we are dealing specifically with 
a group of Damascenes on whose account God intervenes. In other words, his 
account also conveys the notion of a special proximity between his own local 
community and the divine. 


46 Compare al-Birzali, Muqtaft iv, 24 (4-15) with Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xvi, 88 (916) and al- 
Dhahabi, Dhaylal-Tbar 27 (711). 

47 Al-Birzali, Mugtafī iv, 21. 

48 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya xvi, 88. 

49 Al-Dhahabi, Dhayl al-‘Tbar 27. 
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In al-Dhahabīs version, there is no direct mention of who facilitated the 
arrest of the governor. Whether or not we read his account as one of divine 
intervention depends on how we interpret the expression “they pronounced 
the dawa against Karayh" (dat ‘ala Karayh). To pronounce the da‘wa against 
(alā) someone can mean to curse or invoke the name of God against him, as 
opposed to pronouncing it for (ilā) someone.9? Since the subsequent sentence 
is in the passive voice, it is difficult to determine whether he means that it was 
God or simply the sultan who reacted to their da‘wa. In any case, the complaint 
of the protesters still led to the arrest. 

Despite their differences, we can say that all three accounts ascribe to the 
local population, the protesters in particular the ability to have an abusive gov- 
ernor removed and held accountable for his actions. Moreover, in the case of 
the accounts of al-Birzali and Ibn Kathir, we can see that this causality directly 
transcends the boundaries between what Bernd Radtke calls the innerworldly 
(innerweltliche) and the outerworldly (ausserweltliche). The explanation for the 
removal of Karay is not simply the agency of men but the interference of God, 
who stands out as the real acting subject (eigentliche Handlungssubjekt).5! 

If we look elsewhere within the work of al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir, we see 
that they have resorted to divine intervention before in their narratives as a 
solution to or punishment for sultanic encroachment on Damascene wealth. 
A good example is al-Dhahabi's description of the dispute between the Sul- 
tan Baybars 1 (d. 676/1276) and the Damascenes about the rights to the orch- 
ards (basātīn) of al-Ghūta in 666/1267. Al-Dhahabi states that when the sultan 
decided to confiscate the orchards, God burned them as a punishment for 
his greed: "The sultan had guarded al-Ghūta and had wanted to seize owner- 
ship of it. He oppressed (ta‘aththara) people with injustice and confiscation, 
and they moaned and supplicated God. Therefore, when they [Baybars's men] 
pressured the Muslims and obliged them to weigh out the fees (alzamühum bi- 
wazn al-daman) on their orchards and even reached for the awqaf, God burned 
it”*2 This account follows the same basic logic as the 711/131 protest accounts 
of al-Birzali, al-Dhahabi, and Ibn Kathir: When a representative of the sultan 
infringes upon property that is not rightfully his, the Damascenes, who are 
identified as the Muslims, supplicate God, who resolves the situation, in this 
case by destroying the property the sultan coveted.9? 


50 See Wehr, Dictionary 326. 

51  Radtke, Weltgeschichte 162-3. 

52 Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh xv, 21. 

53 For an overview of the dispute over the orchards of al-Ghüta, see Sublet, Sequestre 81-6. 
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In Ibn Kathir's al-Bidaya, we find a somewhat similar comment when he 
describes a severe tax campaign in Damascus in 688/1289 ordered by Sultan 
al-Mansur Oalāwūn, who died shortly after. The money was collected by the 
sultan’s treasurer, Amir ‘Alam al-Din al-Shujai (d. 1294/694), but according to 
Ibn Kathir, God did not allow the sultan to enjoy the spoils: “Verily this [the 
tax] accelerated the destruction of the tyrant and his death, for the wealth al- 
Shujāī had gathered for him did not benefit al-Mansur, for after this he did 
not live but for a short while before God chastised him, he chastises communit- 
ies in the midst of their wrong [Q 11102]. 5* Once again, we are presented with 
the idea that God protects the Damascenes from fiscal abuse by making sure 
that the abuser cannot enjoy his gain, in this case by accelerating the death of 
the sultan. Here, the point about divine punishment is underlined with a Qur- 
anic quote that describes God as the historical punisher of unjust pre-Islamic 
rulers. 

To summarize, we can say that al-Birzali and Ibn Kathir use the account of 
the 71/131 protest to present the specific idea that the people of Damascus can 
rely on divine protection against tyranny, while al-Dhahabi does so in a more 
indirect fashion. As we can see from the earlier passages in al-Bidaya and the 
Tarikh al-Islam, this trope is not limited to the specific case of Karay; the idea 
of a pact between God and the Damascenes seems to permeate the works of 
these scholars on a broader scale. 

Before turning to al-Jazari’s account of Karay’s arrest, we must, however, 
consider one detail, which separates the three narratives examined in this sec- 
tion. As mentioned above, Ibn Kathir's protest narrative contains a short but 
important appendix. Immediately after his statement that God punished gov- 
ernor Karay, Ibn Kathir inserts the following comment, which suggests that 
the sultan arrested Karay on the advice of the Hanbali jurist and theologian 
Taqi al-Din Ahmad b. Taymiyya (d. 728/1328): “It was said (wa-qila) that the 
shaykh Taqi al-Din had heard about the matter [Karay's behavior?] from the 
people of Syria and had informed the sultan of it, and so he immediately sent 
for him to be forcefully seized”* Through this comment, Ibn Kathir modifies 
the divine intervention element of the story by grounding Karay's arrest in a 


54 Ibn Kathir, Bidāya xv, 532. The italicized sentence is part of Q 11302, which reads "Such is 
the chastisement of thy lord when he chastises communities in the midst of their wrong: 
grievous, indeed, and severe is his chastisement.” Yusuf Ali (trans.), The Holy Quran 542. 
The verse in question is part of a longer description of how God destroyed pre-Islamic 
peoples who had sinned, including the story of the punishment of Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians. 

55 Ibn Kathīr, a/-Bidāya xvi, 88. 
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more mundane political reality. More importantly, however, is the fact that Ibn 
Kathir's individual decision to include Ibn Taymiyya shows there is a limit to 
the ideological uniformity between his and the other two narratives examined 
here. 


3.3 Karay's Arrest and the Politicization of Ibn Taymiyya 

Ibn Taymiyya was one of the leading traditionalist scholars of early 8th/14th- 
century Damascus. Moreover, he was famous for engaging in public polem- 
ical debates with theological adversaries, censuring perceived religious innov- 
ations (bid'a), and participating in local and regional politics.5® As a scholar, 
he enjoined a following among traditionalist-oriented Shafiis, which included 
al-Birzālī, Ibn Kathir, and al-Dhahabī, all of whom wrote about him in their 
works, Al-Birzali’s veneration for Ibn Taymiyya is most clearly exemplified in 
his lengthy obituary of the shaykh. This obituary was later copied by Ibn Kathir, 
who adds a great deal of additional information about Ibn Taymiyya’s life in 
al-Bidāya.57 In the case of al-Dhahabi, the clearest textual testimony to his 
connection with Ibn Taymiyya is perhaps his biography of the shaykh titled 
Nubdha min sirat Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya.5? 

Returning to Karay's arrest, the question is thus why only Ibn Kathir men- 
tions Ibn Taymiyya's involvement when all three authors under examination 
had personal connections with the shaykh and wrote about him at length else- 
where. One answer could be that this difference reflects the fundamental con- 
tradiction among the biographers of Ibn Taymiyya about whether to celebrate 
or marginalize his polemics and political activity. As explained by Catarina 
Bori, the Hanbali scholars of Damascus were especially uncomfortable with 
the shaykh's willingness to engage in politics since this did not conform to the 
pious and noninterventionist image of the founder of their school, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241/855).5? In contrast, Ibn Kathir, as shown by Bori and others, 
pursued a general strategy of emphasizing the interventionist aspect of Ibn 


56 The fact that this section is confined to comparing a few historiographical representations 
of Ibn Taymiyya precludes a detailed treatment of his historical role. The complexity of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s juridical and theological doctrines and the width of his engagement in public 
life has been the subject of many scholarly publications, e.g., Rapoport and Ahmed, Ibn 
Taymiyya. 

57 The section of al-Birzali's al-Muqtaft covering the late 720s has not come down to us. For 
Ibn Kathir's copy of the obituary of Ibn Taymiyya, see Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya xvi, 212. For a 
general overview of Ibn Kathir's portrayal of Ibn Taymiyya, see Laoust, La biographie. 

58 Fora philological edition of the Nubdha with translation, see Bori, A new source. 

59 Bori, Ibn Taymiyya 139. 
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Taymiyya throughout the contemporary parts of al-Bidaya.®° In this context, 
Ibn Kathir's inclusion of Ibn Taymiyya in his protest narrative seems to be a 
deliberate choice to divert from al-Birzali’s account of Karay's arrest to cast Ibn 
Taymiyya as a political actor by giving him the status of sultanic advisor. 

A closer comparison of other references to Ibn Taymiyya shows that this 
choice is part of a wider trend in Ibn Kathir's recycling of al-Birzali's accounts. 
Al-Birzālī presents two brief accounts about Ibn Taymiyya and al-Nasir around 
71/13n. The first account relates to Ibn Taymiyya's arrival in Cairo in 709/1310. 
According to al-Birzali, al-Nasir ordered that the shaykh be sent to Cairo from 
Alexandria, where he had spent several months in house arrest.%! At the citadel 
in Cairo, the shaykh met the sultan at a courtly gathering that also included 
Damascene notables who had followed al-Nasir on his return from al-Karak.62 
The second account relates to Ibn Taymiyya's return to Damascus in 712/1313. 
Al-Birzālī notes that Ibn Taymiyya traveled with the Egyptian army to Gaza and 
made his way from there to Damascus and that people celebrated his home- 
coming.®3 A comparison reveals that Ibn Kathir quotes heavily from al-Birzālī 
when describing these two events. However, the account of the sultan’s initial 
meeting with Ibn Taymiyya is expanded by several pages in Ibn Kathir's al- 
Bidaya. Among other things, he adds a description of how the sultan embraced 
Ibn Taymiyya, took his hands, and led him to a private space, where they talked 
for two hours. In the homecoming scene from 712/1313, Ibn Kathir once again 
highlights the personal connection between Ibn Taymiyya and the sultan. He 
states that Ibn Taymiyya had traveled with the sultan from Egypt to Gaza while 
al-Birzali merely stated that he traveled with the army. Moreover, Ibn Kathir 
writes that when the shaykh reached Damascus, he found that the sultan had 
already traveled on to the Hijaz. With this, Ibn Kathir might be indicating that 
Ibn Taymiyya had wished to reunite with the sultan in Damascus, a suggestion 
that is not made by al-Birzali.® 

When we compare this with al-Dhahabi's Dhayl al-Tbar, we see an even 
more restricted representation of Ibn Taymiyya's political ties. Here, the meet- 
ing between the shaykh and the sultan in 709/1310 is simply not mentioned. 


60 X Apart from Bori, scholars such as Henri Laoust and Donald P. Little have also commented 
on this tendency in Ibn Kathir's work. See Laoust, La biographie; Little, The historical. 

61 Ibn Taymiyya's house arrest in Alexandria was apparently the result of his hostile rela- 
tionship with the Sufi shaykh Nasr al-Din al-Manbijī (d. 719/1319), who was closely tied to 
Sultan al-Jashankir. 

62 Al-Birzālī, al-Mugtaft iii, 445. 

63 Ibid. iv, 89. 

64 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya xvi, 75. 

65  Ibid.99-101. 
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As for Ibn Taymiyya’s homecoming in 712/1313, this scene is described in one 
line that does not include details about his travel arrangements.®* Moreover, 
in al-Nubdha, al-Dhahabi's biography of Ibn Taymiyya, we find that he does 
not simply tone down the connection between Ibn Taymiyya and the sultan 
around 71/1311. Instead, he explicitly refutes this connection by stating that the 
shaykh: "settled in Cairo, living in a house, and met with the sultan after that 
time. [Yet,] the shaykh was not a man of government and did not concern him- 
self with [its] intrigues, so the sultan did not repeat his meeting with him.”67 
In the comparison between Ibn Kathir's al-Bidaya and al-Dhahabīs Nubdha, 
we thus see two radically different portrayals of Ibn Taymiyya in Cairo, which 
match their respective positions on his influence on Karay's arrest. Al-Dhahabi 
emphasizes that even though the shaykh did meet with the sultan, he was *not 
a man of government" and after their initial meeting was not a frequent con- 
fidant of the sultan. This reads like a deliberate defense of the shaykh from any 
accusations of political involvement and association with the sultan, which fur- 
ther explains why he does not connect Ibn Taymiyya to the arrest of Karāy.% 
Meanwhile, Ibn Kathir goes out of his way to underline and emphasize the 
connection between the shaykh and the sultan around 131/7n. Through his 
decision to add Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Kathir is, therefore, shaping his account of 
Karay's arrest for participation in a much wider struggle among the Damascene 
supporters of Ibn Taymiyya, a struggle to control the shaykh's legacy through 
the act of writing history. 


3.4 AlJazan 

Moving now to al-Jazari’s version of Karay's story, we see that he follows an 
entirely different compositional scheme than his Damascene colleagues. 
Instead of producing a short ten-line summary of the tax, the protest, and 
the governor's arrest, al-Jazari devotes several pages to the tax negotiations 
that preceded and succeeded the protest. Moreover, he devotes 29 lines to the 
protest itself and includes fragments of dialogue between the different con- 
tending parties.*? 


66 Al-Dhahabi, Dhaylal-Tbar 32. 

67 Bori, Anew source 345. Bori's translation from the original Arabic. 

68 Aside from his connection to Sultan al-Nasir, al-Dhahabi also exhibits general criticism of 
Ibn Taymiyya's polemical approach to politics, as well as to questions of theology. See Bori, 
Ibn Taymiyya 37-8. 

69 This version of the 7n protest was later picked up and modified by several other authors, 
such as al-Nuwayri and al-Safadi. Compare al-Yunini, Dhayl Mir at 1434-7 with al-Nuwayrī, 
Nihāyat xxxii, 136—8 and al-Safadi, A‘yan iv, 152-3. 
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The second general feature that distinguishes al-Jazarīs account is that 
he deemphasizes the causal connection between the tax protest and Karay's 
arrest, which his three colleagues promote. In the course of his narrative, al- 
Jazari does this by treating the protest and the arrest as two consecutive yet 
separate events. Furthermore, he ends his account of Karay's governorship by 
presenting two contradictory sultanic declarations about the reason for Karay's 
arrest. According to al-Jazarī, the first declaration was read out to a gather- 
ing of the Mamluk amirs and the gadis of Damascus. It stated that Karay 
was arrested due to his connection to Baktamur's coup. The second declara- 
tion was allegedly read out in public at the end of the Friday sermon at the 
Umayyad Mosque. This declaration stated that the sultan had removed the 
governor because of the hardship he had inflicted on Damascus.” By quot- 
ing both declarations, al-Jazari leaves it to his readers to speculate what factor 
determined the governor's fate. We could even say the existence of two sultanic 
declaration hints that the very idea that Karay was arrested due to his tyrannical 
leadership may have been a publicity stunt aimed at making the sultan more 
popular with the common population of Damascus.”! Al-Birzali does, in fact, 
present the same two declarations later in a--Muqtafi, thereby moderating the 
claim of direct causality between the protest and the governor's arrest that he 
made in his protest narrative. Al-Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir, however, make no 
attempt to moderate their initial claim that Karay fell because of his injustice 
toward the Damascenes as al-Dhahabi quotes none of the two declarations, 
whereas Ibn Kathir presents only the second declaration, which tied Karay's 
arrest to his tax policies.” 

Even though al-Jazari avoids the claims of causality, which permeate the 
other three Damascene accounts, we can still regard his presentation of the 
tax protest and Karay’s arrest as an ideological narrative promoting Damas- 
cene identity. As I will show through a series of examples, al-Jazarīs version 
of Karāy's story also frames the governor as an antagonist against whom the 
Damascenes can appear sympathetic and exercise political agency. However, 
al-Jazari's narrative about Karay can also be read as a more general story about 
the breakdown and restoration of principles of proper government. The seeds 


70  ALYünimi, Dhayl Mirat 14401. According to al-Jazari, the first declaration was made at 
the gate of the Maydan al-Akhdar (the Green Hippodrome) west of the walled city on 
Thursday, Jumada 11 8/October 21, while the second declaration was made the following 
week on Friday, Jumada 11 16/October 29. 

71 According to Amina Elbendary, it was common for 15th-century Mamluk sultans to make 
a public show of "sacrificing" a lower ranking official in order to deflect popular criticism. 
See Elbendary, Crowds 177-8. 

72  Al-Birzali, al-Muqtaft iv, 25-6; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya iv, 89. 
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of the parallel story are in fact planted in al-Jazarīs initial description of Karay's 
arrival in Damascus in Muharram 7n/May 1311: “the people went out to meet 
him, and they lit candles... He put up his tent in the Maydan, and did not meet 
with anyone from among the common population."? This description func- 
tions as a forewarning of the governing style of Karay. Lining the streets and 
lighting candles (an expensive commodity in 14th-century Syro-Egypt) was a 
typical way of honoring civilian and military elites when entering or leaving 
the city.”* Moreover, we know from other descriptions of sultans and governors 
entering Damascus that meeting with the population and receiving petitions 
on their first day in office was a way for rulers to project an image of themselves 
as approachable and attentive toward the plight of their subjects.”> By stating 
that Karay did not meet with any of the common people or make any other 
gesture to reciprocate their honorific welcome, al-Jazari is portraying him as 
a governor who ignores the common conventions of ruler-subject interaction 
from the start of his tenure. 

When we reach the tax conflict in the fall of 711/131 Karay's unwillingness 
to listen, negotiate, or respect normal conventions are again placed at the cen- 
ter. This is first exemplified by his willingness to tax the awqaf of Damascus. 
According to al-Jazarīs account, Karay made the decision to tax the awqaf 
single-handedly, when his tax collectors had informed him that they could not 
extract the requested sums from the merchants and market vendors alone.”% 
The author further emphasizes the severity of this decision with a scene, which 
precedes the arrival of the khatib’s procession to Sūg al-Khayl. According to al- 
Jazari, a group of the poorest and most vulnerable waqf beneficiaries appeared 
before the governor shortly before the arrival of the procession. This group 
included blind paupers, lepers and orphans, and al-Jazarī notes that their pleas 
and abject misery made the amirs cry, though he says nothing of the governor's 
reaction.”” 

After the arrival of the complaint procession, Karāy's disrespect for conven- 
tions is again brought to the center of the narrative through two scenes where 
he curses and then hits Jalal al-Din al-Qazwini, the khatīb of the Umayyad 


73 . ALYünini, Dhayl Mir'üt 1428. 

74 For other examples of 8th/14th-century Damascenes parading with candles, see Frenkel, 
Public 46. The high price of beeswax candles in medieval Cairo is noted by the historian 
al-Magrīzī (845/1442). See, e.g., Perho, The Arabian Nights 149. 

75  Theaccessible approach was adopted, for example, by Sultan Kitbugha (d. 702/1302) when 
he visited Damascus in 696/1295. See Frenkel, Public 51. See also al-Jazarī, Hawadith i, 329. 

76  ALYünini, Dhayl Mirat 1435. 

77  lbid.1435. 
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Mosque who led the protest. According to al-Jazarī, the protesters pushed al- 
Qazwini forward in the direction of the governor, who met him with anger: “By 
the time the khatib reached the governor he [Karay] had been filled with anger 
and malice towards him [al-Qazwini]. The khatīb greeted him with a ‘peace 
be upon you’ and he said, ‘may no peace be upon you' ( fa-salama al-khatib, 
fa-qala là salam 'alaykum)."? In this scene, al-Jazari shows Karay openly dis- 
respecting not only al-Qazwini but also the office of the khatib. According to 
the traditional Sunni-Islamic liturgy, the khatib is supposed to initiate the Fri- 
day ceremony with a salam, which should be returned by the congregation. By 
choosing to frame the confrontation between the khatib al-Qazwini and the 
governor as a disrupted exchange of salam greetings, al-Jazari further cultiv- 
ates the image of Karay as a ruling figure who pays no respect to conventions. 
Thisis continued in the following scene where al-Jazari describes the arrest and 
interrogation of the khatib and of others deemed responsible for the protest: 
"And upon his return the king of amirs [i.e., Karay] summoned the khatib and 
struck him three times with his hands, and had the amirs not saved him he 
would have sentenced him ... and when the banquet was laid out, none of the 
amirs ate anything from it.”7? Al-Jazarī goes on to describe how the governor 
yelled at the Shafi gādī l-qudat, Najm al-Din b. Sasra (d. 724/1324) and made 
the grammarian Majd al-Din al-Tünisi suffer 9o cane lashes. In this scene, the 
extraordinary harshness of the governor is further accentuated not only by his 
willingness to scold and punish religious and judicial dignitaries but also by 
the reaction of other Mamluk amirs. In order to show just how extraordin- 
ary the behavior of the governor is, al-Jazari lets the attending amirs act as a 
restraining force on his impulses. Furthermore, they distance themselves from 
the governor by refusing to partake in the customary banquet, which followed 
the inspection parade.®° 

In al-Jazarīs account, the arrestees were released on Monday evening 
without any resolution to the tax conflict itself. This resolution came four days 
later after the Friday ceremony at the Umayyad Mosque and is presented by 
al-Jazarī as the product of skillful negotiation. According to al-Jazarī, governor 
Karay was approached during prayer by the leader of the Haririyya Sufi order, 
Shaykh ‘Alt b. ‘Ali al-Harīrī (d. 715/1315).?! During this meeting, al-Harīrī uttered 


78 Ibid. 1436. 

79 Ibid. 

80 According to the administrative manual of al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), the governors 
of Damascus routinely gave a banquet for the amirs after the twice-weekly inspection 
parades in Sūg al-Khayl. See al-Qalqashandi, Subh iv, 195. 

81 This shaykh was the son of the founder of the Haririyya order, Shaykh ‘Ali al-Harīrī (d. 654/ 
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what seems to be a convoluted threat of further civic unrest: “He [al-Harīrī] 
talked to him [Karay] about the situation of the people of Damascus and about 
lightening the claim on them and among other things he said:Ilove the House 
of Qalawün and I don't want anyone to curse them (an yad% 'alayhim), and 
he exerted himself in speech (balagha ft al-qawl).’8* According to his account, 
the words of al-Harīrī compelled Karay to host a new meeting that ended with 
the tax being lowered from funding 1,500 troops to 400 troops. In addition, the 
governor suspended the claim until tax collectors from Cairo directly requested 
it.83 


This is what al-Jazari says of this meeting: 


He [Karay] said to them: "ask the people of the city to appear before us 
at the palace (al-qasr)."9*^ When the Friday prayer had ended they went 
to the palace and he gave them the most noble welcome and rose before 
them and they kissed the ground [before him]. Then he asked them to 
be seated, and he said to them, go and set it [the tax] to 400 troops and 
I will not collect it unless the noble riders appear, and I will strive not to 
extract anything from you God willing. Then they left him thanking him 
and calling his praise.55 


With this successful meeting, which shows the previously antagonistic gov- 
ernor exert himself in pleasantries in front of the Damascene negotiation party, 
al-Jazari ends his account of the tax conflict. However, the wider story of Karay's 
rule in Damascus is rounded off in a scene that takes place after his arrest. As 
mentioned above, al-Jazari quotes two sultanic declarations stating the reas- 
ons for Karay's arrest. The first of these two declarations ends with the following 
guarantee that local grievances will be addressed by Karay’s temporary replace- 
ment Amir Sayf al-Din Bahadur As (d. 729/1329): “he who has a need (kāja) 
should go to the honourable highness (al-janab al-'ālī) Sayf al-Din Bahadur 


1248). For the biography of the son, see, e.g., al-Safadi, A'yan iii, 466. We can speculate that 
the other three Damascene authors omitted al-Harīrīs meeting with Karay due to the gen- 
eral hostility of traditionalist Shafi''s toward the Hariri tariqa, whose members practiced 
excessive ascetism and self-degradation. For Ibn Kathir's hostile attitude toward the Hari- 
riyya, see Laoust, Ibn Katir 72. 

82 Al-Yūnīnī, Dhayl Mir at 1436. 

83  Ibid.1436-7. 

84 This reference is unclear, but he could be referring to Qasr al-Ablaq (the Piebald Palace), 
which Sultan Baybars built in the 660s/1260s next to the Maydan al-Akhdar. 

85 Al-Yunini, Dhayl Mirt 1436. 
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As and present his case for him (yagdīhā lahu)”56 The declaration is then fol- 
lowed by a description of how Bahadur received five or six plaintiffs in one 
session (majlis) on the same day.8” The words of this declaration, combined 
with Bahadur's reception of the plaintiffs, connects thematically with the scene 
of Karay's arrival in Damascus, where he refused to meet with his new subjects. 
By ending the story of Karay’s rule with an inverted version of his arrival scene, 
al-Jazarī thus signals the restoration of a more ordered relationship between 
ruler and subjects. 


Let us now, in light of al-Jazarīs account, return to the differences between the 
Damascene narratives. While the first three Damascene accounts tell a rather 
simple story of how a sudden crisis erupted and was alleviated through the 
help of God, al-Jazari presents a much longer narrative about a protracted con- 
flict between the governor and his subjects that peaks around the protest, after 
which representatives of the Damascenes are ultimately able to break the gov- 
ernor's recalcitrance at the negotiating table. This is perhaps a more realistic 
presentation of a political process, but it is just as ideologically charged. In fact, 
we could say that al-Jazarr's narrative conveys political agency onto the Dam- 
ascenes in an even more explicit fashion than the other three narratives, since 
it states that they were able to handle the conflict with Karay without relying 
on transcendental intervention. 

In this respect, al-Jazarīs narrative about Karay relates closely to Haarmann's 
characterization of him as a “Damaszener Lokalpatriot,” an author consumed 
with portraying the Damascene experience of Egyptian hegemony under the 
early Mamluk sultans.9? Nevertheless, al-Jazari's portrayal of Karay's governor- 
ship also shows the author reflecting on the relationship between Damas- 
cus and the Mamluk state in a more nuanced fashion than his three col- 
leagues. As seen above, al-Birzālī, Ibn Kathir, and al-Dhahabi all use the story 
of Karay’s arrest as an opportunity to identify the Damascenes as a divinely 
protected community in conflict with an oppressive external power. In con- 
trast, al-Jazari’s account gives a more nuanced impression by underlining that 
the figure of Karay does not reflect the character of sultanic representatives in 
general. This is exemplified both through the scene where the amirs cry out 
of compassion with lepers and orphans and in the description of how they 
intervene in the governor’s interrogation of the protest leaders. A third example 
would be the stark contrast between Karay’s arrival in the city and the arrival 


86 Ibid. 1440. 
87  Ibid.1440. 
88 Haarmann, Quellenstudien 26, 138. 
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of his interim successor Amir Sayf al-Din Bahadur As. What al-Jazarī's narrat- 
ive seems to suggest is that Karay's governorship constituted a breakdown of 
a functional relationship between rulers and ruled, which was since reestab- 
lished. In contrast, the previous three accounts seem more intent on using the 
injustices of Karāy to paint a picture of continued oppression reaching back to 
the previous century. On this basis, we could perhaps modify Haarmann's char- 
acterization of al-Jazari by saying that his local patriotism leaves room for ideas 
of a less abusive form of sultanic rule based on the principles of accessibility as 
well as attention to and respect for local actors. 


4 Conclusion 


The six narratives about the arrest of Sayf al-Din Karay al-Mansun that I have 
examined in this article illustrate the tendency of Islamic historians to shape 
narratives about the same set of events according to their respective geograph- 
ical and sociopolitical affiliation. According to the background of the author, 
Karay’s governorship and arrest are thus presented either as a courtly story 
about mutiny or a local story about unjust government or, in the particular 
case of al-Jazari, as a story with two parallel tracks—one courtly and one local. 
Thereby, the findings in this article partially confirm the preconceived division 
of the historiographical landscape of the early Mamluk period into an Egyp- 
tian and Syrian tradition. When I say partially, it is because these six narratives 
also reveal the influence of factional and personal agendas, which cannot be 
ascribed solely to geography. In Ibn al-Dawādārī's case, the imperial angle on 
Karay’s arrest certainly reflects his military and courtly horizon. However, his 
account also shows his aspiration to create a panegyric description of Sultan 
al-Nasir’s maturation and his interest in carving out a literal place in history for 
himself and his father, who were at the center of Karay’s demise but otherwise 
on the margins of early 8th/14th-century Mamluk politics. Moreover, in the case 
of Baybars al-Mansüri, we have seen how this author incorporates Karay in a 
specific political campaign with a strong personal element. His depiction of 
Karay as a tyrant legitimizes al-Nasir's arrest campaign and general consolida- 
tion of power after his third ascent to the throne. However, equally important is 
the fact that Baybars al-Mansuri utilizes Karay’s arrest to present his own ascent 
to the office of viceroy as part of the end of chaos and disorder in the sultanate. 

When we reach the four Damascene authors, the idea of a geographical, 
sociopolitical identity looms even larger since we are dealing with a close- 
knit group of friends and colleagues from the same profession, who explicitly 
state that they copied from each other and wrote within a shared tradition. In 
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line with the idea of the Syrian School, I have identified similarities between 
the Damascene authors, such as a shared interest in promoting members of 
the Shafi school and condemning the taxation of waqf property. However, 
by focusing on their specific detailed treatment of one case rather than their 
chronicles at large, my examination also reveals differences, which the col- 
lective school label and a macroperspective on Syrian historiography tend to 
occlude. These differences relate to questions of whether Karay was brought 
down by divine intervention through the aid of Ibn Taymiyya or as a result 
of nonlocal events. They also relate to the question of how the authors con- 
ceive the figure of Karay in relation to the amirs as a group. This shows that 
while the Syrian School is a comprehensive concept for identifying a group of 
connected chroniclers who shared a specific model for writing history, further 
studies are needed, which go beyond the macro level and test the impact (and 
occasional lack of impact) of these connections on the narratives produced by 
these writers, who were evidently concerned with presenting both their collect- 
ive and individual views and with advancing personal sociopolitical agendas as 
well as the agendas of the group or school. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Al-Ayni and His Fellow Historians: Questioning the 
Discursive Position of a Historian in the Academic 
Field in the Cairo Sultanate 


Clément Onimus 


The Near Eastern 15th century experienced a densification in history writing 
that led to a multiplication of historiographical works and an intensification 
of the interactions between historians. These interactions sometimes became 
a motivation to orient a passage of a text or even to be the topic of the text. 
In other words, the subjects who used to write history sometimes became the 
objects of history, either in their lifetimes or after their deaths. Such a literary 
situation invites us to propose a reflection on the social position of historians 
in the academic field. This reflection pays tribute to the historians who first 
introduced the linguistic turn, inaugurated by Hayden White,! into Mamluk 
studies, like Ulrich Haarmann? and Donald Little,? whose work is still the base 
for all new reflections on this topic. Recently, this epistemological theme has 
been renewed by the works of Konrad Hirschler Stephan Conermann,? and 
Jo Van Steenbergen, who deepened the analysis on the literary construction 
of history and the role of the author. The questions asked by the linguistic turn 
meet here the work of Pierre Bourdieu" and his definition of the social field as 
it has been introduced into Islamic studies by Michael Chamberlain? and his 
research on the ulam of Damascus. At the same time, an intense reflection 
on Egyptian and Syrian historians is at work, led by several modern scholars, 
such as Frédéric Bauden? on al-Magrīzī, René Guérin du Grandlaunay!? on al- 
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Sakhāwī, and Marlis J. Saleh on al-Suyūtī.!! Al-‘Ayni has also been the topic of a 
few articles by Nobutaka Nakamachi!? and Anne Broadbridge, and he is one 
of the main characters in Joel Blecher's book on hadith commentary, which 
introduces Foucault's analysis into the field.!* 

At this crossroads between the linguistic turn, Bourdieu's concepts, and 
medieval Middle Eastern studies, we meet this Near Eastern 15th century and 
its group of interacting historians. As these historians mention each other as 
figures in the narration of the history of the sultanate, their social interac- 
tions were expressed in the framework of historiographical intertextuality, so 
that each one became a literary character under the pen of his colleagues as 
well as under his own pen. My point in this article will thus be to understand 
what discursive procedures were implemented in the polyphonic and dynamic 
elaboration of an author as a persona. Between social interaction and literary 
intertextuality, I shall argue that history writing is an act of social communica- 
tion where the representation of the historian is a major stake. 

Among these historians, Badr al-Din Mahmid al-‘Ayni is known to be a 
prominent scholar and one of the highest officials of the Cairo Sultanate dur- 
ing the first half of this century. An analysis of the discourse about al-Ayni in 
the historiographical writing in relation to a description of his own discourse 
about his peers should contribute to defining not only his social position but 
also the literary persona that created these interacting texts. Through the case 
study of this exceptionally controversial scholar, I shall study four aspects of 
this literarization of an author: the definition of the social status of the author, 
the matter of the critical discourse, the social and literary evaluation standards, 
and finally, the dynamic process of literarization. 


1 The Author's Literary Integration inside the Academic Field 


Through various discursive procedures, the historians integrate or expel an 
author from among the academic elite. It appears that al-‘Ayni did experience 
such a literary social expulsion under the pen of his fellow historians. 


11 Saleh, Suyüti 73-89. 

12 Nakamachi, al-‘Ayni’s chronicles 140-71. 

13  Broadbridge, Academic 85-107. Anne Broadbridge gives a lot of detailed data related to 
al-Ayni, al-Magrīzī, Ibn Hajar, al-Asqalani, and their rivalry. 

14 Blecher, Said the Prophet. 
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11 The Biographies and Their Absence 

One of the main historiographical genres was the biographical dictionary. The 
books of tarajim (i.e., biographies) present a series of short biographical notes 
about a number of people the author considers worthy of being remembered. 
This genre defines the milieu of the a‘yan, the notables. Thus, this genre cre- 
ates the discursive reality of this social group and, at the same time, gives a 
historiographical existence and a literary unity of the life of each one of the 
individuals who is included in this milieu. In short, reading the life of al-Ayni 
in the contemporary biographical dictionaries asks the question: What kind of 
notable was this individual considered to be? What kind of a‘yan was al-‘Ayni? 
Symmetrically, the absence of a biography of our author in a biographical dic- 
tionary must be questioned by the modern historian and come as a clue that 
the author considers its object as unworthy to be considered as a member of 
the elite. 

Some of the contemporaries of al-‘Ayni, such as Ibn al-Furat and Ibn Khal- 
dun, did not write a word about him because they belonged to the previous gen- 
eration who died before he became an important notable in Egypt. We cannot 
find a word about al-‘Ayni in Ibn Duqmaq’s work either, because his chronicle 
ends before al-Ayni's rise. Nevertheless, some pieces of information about him 
can be found either in the biographies or the chronicles of two historians who 
belonged to the same generation and knew him personally: al-Magrīzī in the 
Durar al-'ugūd!5 and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani in the Raf" aL-igr.!6 


1.2 The Disappearing Intrigant 

There is no doubt that al-Maqrizi wrote the very first biography of al-‘Ayni cer- 
tainly before 829/1426, as he was appointed to his office of Hanafi great judge 
during this year and it is not mentioned. Actually, the narrative of al-Ayni's 
career stops in 801/1399 when he took the place of al-Magrīzī at the office of 
muhtasib in Cairo. Nevertheless, al-Maqrizi gives a list of al-Ayni's works (15 
books are quoted), including his chronicle, which, he says, is composed of 20 
volumes. This piece of information shows that this list had been written later, at 
the end of his life in 845/1442, as the twentieth volume of al-Ayni's Tgd al-juman 
ends in 850/1446. It is then clear that al-Maqrizi has supplemented this short 
biography although he was reluctant to add any word concerning al-Ayni's later 
career and professional success. 


15  AlLMaqnz, Durar al-'uqud iii, 467-8. 
16 Ibn Hajar, Raf'432. 
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Al-Magrīzī narrates only the beginning of al-"Aynīs career in a few words 
that were probably inspired by al-‘Ayni’s autodocumentary mentions!" in the 
volume of his chronicle that deals with Sultan Bargūg's reign,!8 which was obvi- 
ously written before the end of his reign.'? Al-Magrīzīs longstanding quarrel 
with al-Ayni has then determined both the way he wrote the biography and the 
fact that he chose not to copy it in the Muqaffa.”° The beginning of the quarrel 
in 801/1399 was a sufficient reason to expel any further information, just like if, 
in al-Magrīzīs eyes, al-‘Ayni no longer was a member of the a‘yan after he took 
the hisba from him. Nevertheless, this quarrel is also a historiographical inven- 
tion; not that it did not happen, but it was actually a very classical event in the 
competition for an office. Not just al-Maqrizi and al-‘Ayni but also five or six 
other people from the judge's milieu used to alternate as holder of the offices 
of muhtasib and nazir al-ahbas (inspector of the pious foundations) according 
to the evolution of the balance of power between the amirs' factions.?! Be that 
as it may, it is worthy to note that al-Magrīzī considered that this event meant 
the end of al-Ayni belonging to the a‘yan milieu, even though it was one of the 
causes of his own retirement from the competition for offices in order to con- 
centrate on history writing. It is not impossible that al-Maqrizi wrote this page 
while al-Ayni's career did actually suffer a gap (between 804 and 818/1402 and 
1415), but the coincidence with his own failure in the public career is meaning- 
ful; nothing could be said about his rival after his own retirement.?? 


13 The Question of the Biographical Genre 

Ibn Hajar did not include al-‘Ayni in the al-Durar al-kamina or in its Dhayl, but 
we find a biography in the Raf" al-isr ‘an qudat Misr, a biographical dictionary 
of the judges of Egypt that he wrote, as the title explains, in order to defend the 
reputation of these judges.?? This page was written when al-‘Ayni was still alive, 


17  Ireferhere to this notion as used in Hirschler, Authors. 

18 Al-Ayni, Tad, ed. Shukri, 192-3. 

19 In the beginning of the volume, al-‘Ayni prays for the length of Barqüq's reign. Al-"Aynī, 
Tad, ed. Shukrī, 120. 

20  Al-Magrīzī did not write a biography of al-Ayni in the Mugaffā, although most of the main 
historians, judges, and scholars of his time are mentioned in this book. 

21 Among these people from the judges’ milieu were: Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
al-Tandabi, Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Bakhānisī, Nasir al-Din Muhammad al-Tunahi, 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. al-Banna. 

22 On the academic rivalry between al-‘Ayni and his colleagues, see Broadbridge, Academic 
85-107. For a detailed record of al-‘Ayni’s career, see the introductions of Hajeri, A critical 
edition, and Ma'tüq, Badr al-Din al-Aynī. 

23 Tillier, Vie 6. 
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as he died after Ibn Hajar (773—852/1371-1449), and more specifically after his 
dismissal from the judiciary in 842/1438, which is mentioned in the Raf" al-isr. 
There is a second biography of al-‘Ayni written by Ibn Hajar, hidden in the obit- 
uary of his father in the Inba' al-ghumr.*4 It is explicitly reliant on al-‘Ayni’s own 
words in the Tgd al-juman and looks like al-Maqrizi's biography, as it ends with 
his appointment to the ģisba in 801/1399. We can, therefore, assume that it was 
written before al-‘Ayni’s appointment to higher offices during Sultan Barsbay’s 
reign. 

Generally speaking, these three biographies do not look like classical ulama’ 
biographies. The tarājim and obituaries of 'ulama' are standardized with the 
same pattern: first the family, then the student's journey (rihlat al-talab) and 
the teachers, then the positions and teachings, and finally, the works. Here the 
biographies only emphasize the positions and the interactions with high dig- 
nitaries and officials. The form is the main criticism: The fact that the text does 
not look like a classical ‘ulama’ biography shows that, at that time, al-‘Ayni was 
considered neither by al-Magrīzī nor by Ibn Hajar as a true scholar, that is, 
a man who would be worthy of interacting with them.?* On the whole, both 
contemporary historians demonstrate themselves as reluctant to present com- 
prehensive details about the formation, the teachers, the works, and the career 
of one of the main officials of the realm, although they both revised their text 
later. This reluctance to admit al-‘Ayni into the academic elite echoes Foucault's 
notion of the “rarefaction of the speaking subjects,” as in these biographies, he 
appears to be considered illegitimate and unable to take part in the academic 
discourse society.26 


2 The Relativity of the Social Position of the Author 


The chronicles give more details on al-‘Ayni than the biographies. The first men- 
tion of him comes from the annals of the same authors—al-Maqnzi's Sulūk and 
Ibn Hajar's Inbā” a-ghumr. In both chronicles, al-"Aynīs first appearance is his 
appointment as a muhtasib in 801/1399,2” which ends the Durar al-'uqud's bio- 
graphy. The formation of the author—his studies, teachers, and licenses—is 


24 Ibn Hajar, Inbd' ii, 107-8. 

25 It would have been interesting to find obituaries of al-‘Ayni by al-Magrīzī and Ibn Hajar, 
but both of them died before our subject. By “classical ulama’ biography,” I mean the tar- 
jama as it is described by D. Eickelman in the £1. See Eickelman, Tardjama 242-3. 

26 Foucault, L’ordre 38—49. 

27 Al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 970; Ibn Hajar, Inbā” iv, 33-4. 
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not mentioned in the chronicles, as it is a minor aspect of the biographies.?? 
Indeed, his formation might have been of a lower level than that of his rivals. 
Blecher demonstrates that al-‘Ayni followed Ibn Hajar by presenting his intel- 
lectual genealogy at the beginning of his commentary of al-Bukhārī's Sahih, 
but without the ability to challenge his rivals' four-branch, tremendous intel- 
lectual genealogy-?? Implicitly, the negligence of the formation means that, in 
the eyes of his fellow historians, al-‘Ayni’s life and career, as presented by Joel 
Blecher through the thought of Alasdair MacIntyre, did not fit the standards of 
excellence that are expected of an elite scholar.?? In other words, he owes his 
brilliant career to unacademic skills. 


24 A Criticism of the Social Ascension 

The chronicles emphasize an aspect that is mentioned in every biography of 
our author: his close relationships with the military elite. In the biography of 
the Durar al-‘uqiid, al-Magrīzī shows an unusual insistence on the intercessions 
he benefited from and that helped him to obtain different offices. The first one 
came from a scholar—Shaykh al-Sayrami—who had just been appointed to 
the management of the newly built madrasa al-Zahiriyya. Al-Ayni met him as 
they were both making a pilgrimage in Jerusalem and followed him to Cairo, 
where al-Sayràmi appointed him as a Sufi in the madrasa. He then evokes an 
event that all the other historians mention without any details: In 790/1388, al- 
‘Ayni was submitted to the humiliation of being expelled from the madrasa by 
its administrator, Amir Jarkas al-Khalili.?! A few lines below, he insists on al- 
‘Ayni’s intimacy with the Turks (i.e., the military elite), and particularly Amir 
Jakam min ‘Iwad, who became his patron. Al-Maqrizi tells that al-‘Ayni was 
appointed muhtasib instead of him thanks to Amir Jakam, which means that 
he was not appointed for his skills, honesty, and competency but thanks to his 
intrigues. 

In both their chronicles, al-Magrīzī and Ibn Hajar have a common way of 
dealing with al-Ayni's commitment with the military elite and repeat the same 
anecdotes. They both explain that he was a client of Amir Jakam (d. 809/1407). 
Ibn Hajar also says that Jakam interceded in his favor in 801/1399,*? and al- 


28 Only one of his Aleppine teachers is mentioned in the Durar al-‘ugid and Ibn Hajar, in 
the Raf‘, names only the ones who had been his own teachers as well. 

29 Blecher, Said the Prophet 106-8. 

30 Ibid. 26. 

31  Al-Maquzi Durar al-'uqüd iii, 467-8; Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ 432. 

32 He adds that he read this piece of information in al-‘Ayni’s chronicle. Ibn Hajar, Inba@ iv, 
33-4. 
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Magrīzī relates that Jakam made him a muhtasib in 803/1400.33 Al-Magrīzī and 
Ibn Hajar do not speak much about his relationships with Sultans Shaykh and 
Tatar, but they mention the intimacy between Sultan Barsbay and al-‘Ayni, to 
whom he used to read his own chronicle,** eventually in order to condemn this 
friendship, which led Barsbay to some injustice?* or allowed al-‘Ayni to expel 
a rival, al-Tifihnī, from the judiciary by plotting against him with the sultan.?6 
The special relationship that al-‘Ayni had with the military elite, thanks to his 
fluency in Turkish, is linked to negative connotations. 

The insistence on his intense interactions with the military elite is then a 
common feature of the way al-‘Ayni is depicted by his colleagues, and a way to 
denigrate his successful career. It is an implicit criticism of his skills as a mem- 
ber of the judicial and academic milieu. 


2.2 The Question of the Qualifications 
Indeed, both al-Maqrizi and Ibn Hajar question al-‘Ayni’s qualifications, either 
judicial or authorial. 


2.2.1 Questioning the Judicial Qualifications 

They both criticize al-Ayni's policy but according to their different personal 
agendas. Al-Magrīzī spent a lot of ink questioning his exercise of the hisba, a 
position for which he used to compete with al-‘Ayni, whereas Ibn Hajar con- 
stantly questions his exercise of judicial authority.?" 

Al-Magrīzīs narrative of the scarcity of food in 818—9/1415—6*% is an obvi- 
ous summary of al-Ayni's own narrative in the 7gd al-juman.?? At that time, 
al-Ayni was the muhtasib of Cairo and thus responsible for the food supply of 
the capital city. But their texts present substantial differences. Al-‘Ayni explains 
in detail the difficulties that his predecessors encountered at the hisba during 
the first months of the scarcity. He quotes at length his dialogue with Sultan al- 
Mu'ayyad Shaykh, who asked him to administer this office, and says that he first 
refused because the people used to blame the muhtasib for the drought. After 


33 But he does not present such a commentary about his appointment in 801/1399. Al- 
Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 1038. 

34 Ibn Hajar, Raf' 432. 

35 Al-Maqrizi, Sulūk iv, 698. 

36 Ibn Hajar, Inba’ viii, 95—6. 

37 Furthermore, both Ibn Hajar and al-Maqrizi mention that al-‘Ayni’s exercise of the inspec- 
tion of the waqfs (nagar al-ahbas) has been officially questioned and his accounts checked 
in 840/1436. Al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 1002; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ viii, 417. 

38 Al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iii, 343-4. 


39 Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. al-Oarmūt i, 241-4. 
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he agreed to wear the investiture robe, he went to the shore of Bulaq, where a 
lot of grain had arrived on boats, with Amir Inal al-Az‘ar, who had been appoin- 
ted as an auxiliary to him. The population rejoiced because bread was back in 
the bakeries, although it was still expensive. 

In al-Maqnzis version, the appointment of al-‘Ayni is directly linked to the 
absence of bread. Moreover, al-Ayni and Inal's arrival to the shore of Būlāg 
is presented as a catastrophe. Fearing looting of the boats, the amir, who was 
under the command of the muhtasib, ordered his soldiers to charge against a 
dense but innocent mob. Some people were hurt; others executed. And des- 
pite the grain supply, it was sold at double its former price. In other words, 
al-Magrīzī criticizes severely the way al-‘Ayni performed the hisba through viol- 
ence and injustice. 

The second scarcity of food happened when al-‘Ayni was in charge of the 
hisba in 828/1425. Although al-‘Ayni does not say a word about this event, al- 
Magrīzī deals with it at length. According to him, the population of Cairo 
assembled around his house to demonstrate and protest against his adminis- 
tration of this office, as they considered him responsible for this hard situation. 
He had to flee to the citadel because he feared they would throw stones at 
him and complained to Sultan al-Ashraf Barsbay, who repressed the starving 
mob severely and arbitrarily. Al-Maqrizi concludes by saying that people used 
to hate al-Ayni because of these events and adds that the prices continued to 
increase. Later, he explicitly accuses al-‘Ayni of being the cause of the scarcity, 
because he did not coerce the sellers. 

Whereas al-Magrīzī presents al-Ayni as an incompetent and violent 
muhtasib, Ibn Hajar is not that severe about his exercise of the Aisba. On the 
contrary, he explains that al-‘Ayni had the courage to order the amirs to sell the 
grain of their granaries in 819/1416.^9 

But Ibn Hajar constantly criticizes al-‘Ayni’s exercise of judicial author- 
ity before and after his appointment as Hanafi great judge on Rabi‘ 11 22, 
829/March 3, 1426. A series of disagreements related to several judicial sen- 
tences are mentioned by the Shafi great judge following a judgment of athe- 
ism against a Shafi scholar in Ramadan 828/July 1425.7! In 831/1428, another 
disagreement appeared about the legality of the destruction of a synagogue 
ordered by a Hanbali judge and questioned by al-"Aynī.? In 835/1432, Ibn Hajar 


40 Ibn Hajar, Inb@ vii, 204. He does not say much about the scarcity of 828/1426 but tells 
about the repression. Cf. Ibid. viii, 77. 

41 Ibn Hajar, Inb@ viii, 75. 

42 ~— Ibid. 136. 
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contradicted a representative of al-‘Ayni about the destruction of a house.^? 
Once again in 842/1438, they were opposed in a trial against a man who built 
his house against the wall of a mosque.^^ In 845/1441, the judicial controversy 
was related to the identity of the beneficiaries of a wagf.** In short, Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalaàni constantly questions the sentences and judicial skills of al-‘Ayni. 
Unlike al-Magrīzī, he did not compete with al-‘Ayni for a position, as they did 
not belong to the same law schools. Thus, their opposition cannot be con- 
sidered a consequence of such competition for an office but rather a com- 
petition for status, or maybe a classical controversy between two law schools, 
although these kinds of controversies seemed rare during the 15th century 
according to Yossef Rapoport.*$ 


2.2.2 Questioning the Authorial Skills 

Ibn Hajar also refers to a form of literary competition between himself and 
al-‘Ayni. This revolved more specifically around some mocking verses that he 
wrote against al-‘Ayni, particularly on the occasion when, in 820/1417, a minaret 
started to bow and was about to fall on the madrasa al-Mu'ayyadiyya where 
al-‘Ayni used to teach.*7 To be precise, according to Ibn Hajar, he composed 
his verses to make a fool of the inspector of the buildings, Ibn al-Burjī, but 
“a member of the council” told al-‘Ayni that these verses were against him. 
Ibn Hajar does not accept this accusation, but perhaps this was not without 
some hypocrisy. Although he does not tell this in his chronicle, Ibn Hajar had 
not hesitated in the past to mock al-‘Ayni and his prosody. He does not quote 
al-‘Ayni’s rhymed answer, written in the margin of the published manuscript, 
but claims that somebody else wrote these verses, as everybody knew he was 
not able to write poetry. All those verses consisted of puns about towers, eyes, 
and rocks. The nisba of the Hanafi judge was near the word ‘ayn, which means 
“eye,” whereas the nasab of the Shafi judge was a homonym of the word hajar, 
which means “rock,” and the name of the inspector of the buildings was built on 
the root burj, which means "tower" Joel Blecher says that these sorts of poetic 
insults, just like poetic praises, “could hold great sway in shaping one's reputa- 


tion.”48 

43 Ibid. 255. 

44 Ibid. ix, 50-1. 
45 Ibid. 156. 


46 Rapoport, Legal diversity 227. 
47 Ibn Hajar, Inbā' vii, 280-1. 
48 Blecher, Said the Prophet 66-7. Note that Blecher translates in English all these strophes. 
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This literary controversy could have been just an anecdote if it was not 
related to other episodes of the relationship between both judges and if some 
of the following historiographers had not insisted on it. 

More important than these poetic polemics was the controversy between 
al-Ayni and Ibn Hajar related to their respective commentaries of al-Bukhārī's 
Sahīh. Ibn Hajar accused al-‘Ayni of having plagiarized his commentary of al- 
Bukhari (Fath al-Bārī): One of their common students would deliver to al-‘Ayni 
parts of the Fath al-Bart that the latter integrated in his work (“Umdat al-Qari’) 
without attribution.^? Ibn Hajar even wrote an answer, entitled Intiqad al- 
itirād, to denounce al-Ayni's plagiarism and criticisms. Joel Blecher deals at 
length with this academic feud and develops convincingly the notion of pla- 
giarism during the 15th century. Moreover, as Blecher demonstrates, Ibn Hajar 
constantly revised his work during these decades in order to answer specifically 
to al-‘Ayni’s divergent interpretations of the hadith. These revisions were thus 
expected to enhance the different hermeneutic methods they used to prac- 
tice in their commentaries.°° Considering these elements in regard to Pierre 
Bourdieu and Alasdair MacIntyre's thoughts, Blecher's analysis of this contro- 
versy consists of situating it at the intersection of social and intellectual history 
for both authors to discuss and revise their manuscripts, not only for social 
and material rewards but also for interpretative ends and the maintenance of 
standards of excellence.5! Despite the importance of this controversy in the 
Cairene intellectual stage, no contemporary author mentions it, not even Ibn 
Hajar himself. Ibn Hajar quotes al-Ayni's commentary among the list of his 
books and then just says that al-‘Ayni “wrote a great part of it and then sup- 
plemented it,’ a sentence with a double meaning, which we can understand as 
al-Ayni not having written the entire book—a hidden allusion to the plagiar- 
ism.5? 

Al-‘Ayni’s rivals emphasized some controversial aspects of his career in order 
to disqualify him as an interacting peer on the judicial and academic stage. But, 
by contrast with the judicial qualifications, the criticisms of the authorial qual- 
ifications are just alluded to in historiographical writings, although they are 
clearly questioned in the poetic and hadith literature. Obviously, intellectual 
interactions with academic peers used to distinguish between the domains of 


49 Blecher, Said the Prophet 68, 80. 

50 As Blecher explains, Ibn Hajar insisted on the commentary of the hadith by the hadith 
and the work on the chains of transmitters, while al-Ayni worked on the rhetoric rules. 
Blecher, Said the Prophet 80-2, 16-7. 

51 Ibid. 26, 56, 71-2. 

52 Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ 432. 
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knowledge. So, the written expressions of these discussions were distributed 
according to the nature of the writings. Intertextuality appears then to be a 
segmented process of literary communication. 


3 Intertextual Standards and the Evaluation of the Author 


Historiography, more than any other domain of literary communication is tied 
to intertextuality as the historical writings evoke or at least name and list the 
texts of the authors. As we have seen, the absence of mention of the books and 
works is meaningful as an act of disqualification and expulsion of the rarefied 
society of discourse. More specifically, besides the judicial qualifications, the 
authorial qualifications of a historian are also at stake in history writing. As the 
domain of the historiographic discourse is generally politics, the intertextual 
debate relates the author to his commitment to the military elite or his polit- 
ical action as a member of the court and the judicial institution. 


3.1 Questioning the Historiographical Writing 
Ibn Hajar insists on the consequences that the patronage of the amirs had for 
al-'Aynī's historical writing. One striking example is that while he narrates the 
battle of al-Rastan that opposed Amir Jakam (in rebellion against Sultan Faraj) 
to Amir Shaykh al-Mahmūdī on Dhu l-hijja 23, 808/June 1, 1406, he says that 
al-Ayni exaggerates in favor of Jakam in his chronicle and quotes a few sen- 
tences from the Tgd al-juman that end with the assessment that Jakam had 
fewer soldiers than Shaykh and that God gives the victory to whom he wants. 
The conclusion that gives the divine protection to Jakam is obviously the words 
that Ibn Hajar questions.5? Al-‘Ayni himself does not hesitate to write that he 
was under the protection of this amir. Although Donald Little considers him 
as more temperate than al-Magrīzī in his study of year 824/1421,54 we must 
recognize that he is sometimes a sort of activist in favor of Jakam's memory. 
According to him, no amir could be compared to him, relating to his courage 
and boldness.55 

Metatextuality in historiography is used here as a procedure of the disqual- 
ification of the historian. The value of his writings is questioned in relation to 
his political commitment since the author does not show enough neutrality. 
Impartiality—or rather, the appearance of impartiality—can then be ranked 


53 Ibn Hajar, Inba’ v, 302. 
54 Little, Comparison 215. 
55 Al-‘Ayni, Tgd, ed. Bini, 186-7. 
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among the standards of excellence in history writing. Transposing Blecher's 
analysis into historiography, it could be said that the discussion between the 
authors is not only related to the competitive social field they belong to but 
also to the maintenance of such standards; that is, at the intersection of social 
and intellectual history. 


3.2 Intertextual Recurrent Themes 
3.2.1 Recurrent Themes on al-Magrīzī and Ibn Hajar in al-Ayni's 
Chronicle 


Al-‘Ayni himself used these sorts of procedures of disqualification against his 
colleagues. It is noteworthy that he could forget to mention in his chronicle 
Tad al-juman fi tarīkh ahl al-zaman some important former historians, like Ibn 
al-Furat (d. 801/1399), on whom he did not write an obituary, whereas he did 
not hesitate to present his contemporary rivals with negative connotations. The 
evocation of the historians then appears to be linked to the competitive rela- 
tionship he had with them.5% For example, although al-Magrīzī is almost never 
mentioned in the 7gd al-juman, al-‘Ayni only speaks about his appointments 
and dismissals as a muhtasib; that is, the events related to his rivalry with al- 
‘Ayni.5” He is indeed the only one who gives a negative narrative of al-Magrīzī's 
behavior when al-‘Ayni, after having been appointed instead of al-Maqrizi, was 
replaced by him in 801/1399. Al-‘Ayni, as he himself says, was dismissed from 
the hisba because he refused to collaborate with Amir Sayyidi Sūdūn's impious 
practices of speculation during a food shortage. Nobody accepted to replace 
him except al-Magrīzī, whose honesty is then implicitly questioned.5? The last 
mention of al-Magrīzī that I was able to find in al-‘Ayni’s chronicle is his dis- 
missal four months later, caused by another act of bribery when one of al-‘Ayni’s 
and al-Maqnzi's competitors for the hisba bribed another amir to obtain this 
appointment,?? which indicates that this practice was common.9? The obit- 
uary of al-Magrīzī is also particularly mocking. Al-Magrīzī, he says, “used to 
write chronicles and to practice geomancy.” The shortness of the text in itself 
looks like criticism as, besides this remark, he only mentions twice that he was 
appointed as a muhtasib. Once again, heis the only historian who adds that this 


56 X Asthechronicle ends in 850/1446, before the death of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1448), 
al-Ayni never wrote a biography of his preferred rival. 

57  Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Shukri, 485. Al-‘Ayni, Tgd, ed. Bini, 75, 142, 203. 

58 . Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Bini, 186-7. 

59 Ibid. 203. 

6o Martel-Thoumian, Sale 50-83. 
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appointment was due to the intercession of Amir Sayyidi Sūdūn,*! so we may 
suggest that this statement is an answer to the chroniclers who explain how 
al-‘Ayni benefited from Amir Jakam’s intercessions.® Obviously, al-Ayni's bio- 
graphy of al-Magrīzī is a specific answer to al-Magrīzīs biography of al-‘Ayni. 
The shortness of both texts and the abbreviation of the biography to the early 
career of each author aim to denigrate the crucial role they both had in the 
Cairene academic stage.53 

Regarding Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-‘Ayni mentions mainly his successive 
positions.® It is noteworthy that he suspects Ibn Hajar to be the author of some 
verses that made a fool of some other 'ulama' during a guarrel.65 We may sug- 
gest that this suspicion was caused by the minaret quarrel with al-‘Ayni, where 
Ibn Hajar claimed not to be the author of mocking verses against al-‘Ayni, as 
we have seen before. So, it seems that anonymous verses were a usual way of 
Ibn Hajar's academic action. Moreover, al-‘Ayni mentions several times Ibn 
Hajar’s rivalry with the Shafi1 great judge al-Harawwi, who he obviously sup- 
ports.® But, as far as I know, he never mentions his controversy with Ibn Hajar, 
neither about the plagiarism nor about the minaret affair. He quotes the verses 
that were written against al-Burji, who was responsible for the construction, 
but he does not mention the verses Ibn Hajar wrote against him or his rhymed 
answer.68 

Nevertheless, al-‘Ayni mentions once their controversy, but he considers it 
a disgraceful and false accusation of al-‘Ayni’s enemies, probably his rival to 
the office of Hanafi great judge, al-Tifihni.® It is true that Ibn Hajar was never 
in competition with al-‘Ayni for an office, unlike al-Tifihni. Whoever was the 
accuser, he obtained al-‘Ayni’s and Ibn Hajar's dismissals simultaneously in 
833/1429 with the statement that they never cease to quarrel and neglect the 


61 Heis named Sūdūn b. ukht al-Zahir in this text. 

62  Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. al-Qarmüt ii, 574. 

63 Ashe was working on the year 824/1421, Donald Little mentions that it has been suggested 
that al-‘Ayni did answer to al-Magrīzī without naming him in his chronicle. Little, Com- 
parison 210. 

64 — Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt i, 142-3; ii, 227, 251, 372, 403. 

65 Ibid. i, 321. 

66 Verses were a highly regarded act of communication among the ‘ulam. For example, al- 
‘Ayni quotes a legal question in verses that had been asked to him and his rhymed fatwa. 
Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt, ii, 647. Thomas Bauer proposes a similar idea, insisting on the 
role of *occasionality" in Mamluk literature writing. See Bauer, Mamluk literature as a 
means of communication 23-56. 

67 Al-Aynī, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt i, 352-3; ii, 251. 

68 Ibid.i, 306. 

69 The very negative obituary of al-Tifihni is explicit on their hostility. Ibid. ii, 422. 
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common good of the Muslims." The anecdote makes it clear, however, that 
our author did not lose the sultan's confidence after this event, and eventually, 
he was reappointed as muhtasib two months later”! and replaced al-Tifihni as 
great judge two years later.”? The controversy is then deliberately obliterated in 
the Tgd al-juman. 

Once again, the poetic and hadith polemics are not at stake in the contem- 
porary historiographical writings. By contrast, the mention of the intrigues and 
the commitment to the military elite are recurrent themes in the texts that 
mention the social life of al-‘Ayni, so that he had to justify himself and coun- 
terattack on the very same topics. 


3.2.2 Al-Aynīs Justification 

Indeed, his annals include several pages of justifications. Beyond the mentions 
of his fellow historians, al-‘Ayni’s chronicle gives the subjective point of view 
of the author about the events of his life that his colleagues evoke. He is the 
first one who writes about his expulsion from the madrasa al-Zahiriyya’? and 
who mentions Amir Jakam's patronage.”* In regards to the exercise of the hisba, 
he justifies himself at length about his role during the scarcity of 818—9/1415— 
6 but does not speak much about the scarcities of 828 and 829 (1425-6) during 
which he was also the muhtasib."5 In contrast with the works of his colleagues, 
his intimacy with the sultans is described as positive behavior. In several pages 
of his chronicle, al-‘Ayni insists on his friendship with the sultans Shaykh76 and 
Tatar,” to whom he wrote panegyrics,"? and Barsbāy.”? He also likes to say when 
he was a witness or a participant in an important event at the court of Sultan 
Barsbay.8? In one of these occurrences, his chronicle mise en abyme, the author 
mentions the book in the book when he says that he was reading it to Sultan 


70  ]bid.ii, 372. 

71 Ibid. ii, 373. 

72 Ibid. ii, 418. 

73 . Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Shukri, 192-3. 

74 ~~ Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Binü, 186-7, 203. 

75 ~~ Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt i, 221-4. 

76  Ibid.i, 256-7. 

77 Ibid. i, 256; ii, 155. 

78 The rhymed panegyric to Sultan al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh is entitled Al-Jawhara al-sinniyya fi 
Ta'rikh al-dawla al-Mu'ayyadiyya. The nonrhymed version is entitled Al-Sayf al-muhannad 
fisirat al-malik al-Mu'ayyad. The panegyric to Sultan al-Zahir Tatar is entitled A-Rawd al- 
zahir fi strat al-malik al-Zahir. 

79  Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt ii, 227. 

80 Ibid. ii, 313, 319, 320-4, 407. 
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Barsbay.®! By contrast, he does not say a word about his difficult relationship 
with Sultan Jaqmaq. The last one of his panegyrics dedicated to him? failed to 
reach his goal as Jaqmaq dismissed him progressively from all his offices. The 
dismissal from the office of Hanafi great judge in 842/1438 is another occasion 
to justify himself, as it is said to have been ordered “without any cause."53 

Itis striking that our three authors chose the same facts and the same topics 
to assess the value of al-Ayni's life in their historical writings: his position vis-à- 
vis the military elite, his judicial competences and practice as a judicial officer 
and a historian, but considered that his competences as a poet and exegete 
were a minor, or at least a nonhistorical, matter. 

Whereas al-Magrīzī and Ibn Hajar's historiographical writings define a sub- 
jective portrait of al-‘Ayni, integrating the object's subjective point of view on 
his colleagues in such a complex dialogue that is allows us to draw more than 
portraits—an arena. Al-Ayni's way to handle his colleagues is helpful in this 
project, as he speaks explicitly about them and actually stages this conflictual 
academic arena. His position is defined by the very same criteria his rivals used, 
but symmetrically. Al-Maqrizi is accused of being an intrigant, and al-‘Ayni’s 
relationship with the military elite is considered a positive one. In short, in 
al-‘Ayni’s writings appears a symmetrical position that gives a second dimen- 
sion to the portraits that can be found in his rivals' literature. The perspective 
I would like to suggest in this article is then somewhat different than Anne 
Broadbridge's description of the rivalry between those three historians.** My 
objective is not to define the social position of the author in the academic field 
but to show how this position finds its expression through a literary position. 
In other words, how is al-‘Ayni a persona in the polyphonic stage of historical 
writing?* In this stage, the fact that the authors chose to mention their rivals 
rather than other historians is a clue that this sort of writing can be apprehen- 
ded as an act of competitive communication inside the academic field. This 
creates a dialogue where the authors conceive their works as an answer to the 
works of their colleague.9 The recurrent themes and even events that are dis- 


81  Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt ii, 487. 

82 The panegyric to Sultan Jagmag is wrongly considered as a panegyric to Sultan Baybars 
entitled Ta'rikh al-Malik al-Zahir Mahmüd Shah Baybars; BnF mss. Arabe 5818. It can be 
found in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

83 . Al-Ayni, Tgd, ed. Qarmüt ii, 510. 

84 See Broadbridge, Rivalry. 

85  Onthe plurality of historiographical voices in the 15th-century Cairene academic scene, 
see Van Steenbergen and Van Nieuwenhuyse, Truth 147-87. 

86 On this topic, the analysis of the chronicles can be compared to Blecher's analysis of the 
revisions of the hadith commentaries. 
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cussed are then engaged in normative intertextuality since the recurrence of 
these topics in echoing texts defines the standards of the social position of the 
historians related to his historiographical writings: fair in his judicial activity 
and impartial in his relationships with the military elite. 


4 The Author's Persona as a Process 


A question must then be asked: What dialogue do we have? Who answers to 
whom? The first piece of information about al-‘Ayni comes from his own work. 
The volume of the 7gd al-juman related to the reign of Sultan Bargūg is plaus- 
ibly the oldest of all these historiographical writings. But these books were not 
written in one day. For example, the first time al-‘Ayni is mentioned in Ibn 
Hajar's Inbā” al-ghumr, he is not named al-‘Ayni or al-‘Ayntabi but “al-Shaykh 
Badr al-Din Mahmūd b. Ahmad al-Hanafi."*7 In all the historiographical writ- 
ings, it is the only time his geographical origins are forgotten in his name. This 
is probably a clue that Ibn Hajar wrote this page early in his career and certainly 
before al-Ayni's onomastic title was stabilized.29 This is just one example that 
shows that this historiographical writing worked as a complex dialogue where 
it is not always possible for the modern historian to say which author wrote 
first about an event or an individual. For example, Donald Little, as well as Sami 
Massoud, both note that when each one of them compares al-Magrīzī and al- 
‘Ayni's chronicles, they were not able to clarify who copied the other.9° 


44 Different Temporalities in Biography Writing 

The various biographies belong to different temporalities, which may explain 
why they do not deal with al-‘Ayni as a regular member of the ulama. They 
have been written while their object was still alive. The Durar biography, as 
well as the Inbā” biography, may have been written when both al-Magrīzī and 
al-‘Ayni had fallen into disgrace, at the end of Sultan Faraj's reign?! so they do 
not hesitate to be negative. Ibn Hajar’s biography in the Raf‘ al-isr was writ- 
ten later, when al-Ayni was one of the most prominent dignitaries of the state, 


87 Ibn Hajar Inba’ iv, 33-4. 
88 The author calls himself musattiru-hu—"its composer"—but sometimes he writes his 
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own name, always with his geographical nisba "Mahmūd al-"Aynī” or "Mahmūd al-‘Ayni 
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even after his dismissal as a great judge. So, he criticizes him with some cau- 
tion. Symmetrically, al-‘Ayni criticizes al-Maqrizi in his obituary, at a time he 
could not answer anymore. The temporality of writing is an essential aspect 
of historiography, as the career of the authors may evolve in various ways. In 
contrast with the biographies, the chronicles are written progressively, so the 
writing does not present a state of the life and career but several appearances 
that can show a dynamic representation of the academic field.9? 


4.2 Ibn Hajar’s Changing Relationship with al-‘Ayni 

Accordingly, Ibn Hajar's Inba’ seems to have evolved with the renewal of the 
interactions between the two great judges. In Ramadan 836/April 1433, dur- 
ing Sultan Barsbay’s expedition to Amid and the Northern provinces, al-‘Ayni 
invited Ibn Hajar to his homeland in 'Ayntàb (now Gaziantep, Turkey). What is 
interesting is that he did not invite the other judges or dignitaries who accom- 
panied the sultan. These two old colleagues must have had a sort of mutual 
respect. Despite their longstanding rivalry, they interacted as equals and as 
what the sources would usually call suhba (friendship).?3 From the 840s on 
(after 1437), Ibn Hajar makes positive notes about al-‘Ayni. For example, the 
narrative of al-‘Ayni’s dismissal by Sultan Jagmag in Muharram 842/July 143894 
is quite different from al-Magrīzī's narrative, as he explains that the amirs 
and secretaries did not walk in his successor's procession—as the custom 
demands— but went to al-‘Ayni’s home. Al-Magrīzī notes al-"Aynīs popularity 
among the amirs atthis occasion, too, but from the successor's negative point of 
view;the new judge demanded that no amir may appeal to him. Later, Ibn Hajar 
notes al-Ayni's popularity among the population as well, as he mentions the 
joy of the people when he was reappointed as a muhtasib in Rabi‘ 1 844/August 
1440.96 Symmetrically, in al-‘Ayni’s work, as he himself endured a redemption 
under Ibn Hajar's pen, his controversy with the Shāfiī great judge is entirely 
obliterated. 


92 Regarding the dynamic nature of chronicle writing, we may compare al-Ayni's writing to 
Frederic Bauden's statement about al-Maqrizi who continued writing the Sulūk between 
820/1417 and 844/1442. See Bauden, Taqi 181. 

93 Al-‘Ayni does not speak much of this reconciliation and eventually the all travel to 'Ayntab 
is quite shortly depicted, although this must have been an important time in his personal 
life as he intended, he says, to meet again his remaining brothers and friends. Al-‘Ayni, 
Tad, ed. Oarmūt ii, 430-2. 

94 Ibn Hajar, Inb ix, 31. 

95  Al-Magrīzī, Sulūk iv, 1069. 

96 Ibn Hajar, Inbd' ix, 126. 
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This evolution in Ibn Hajar's writing is a witness of how important it is to 
apprehend the dyadic interactions in their diachrony. The redaction of a chron- 
icle used to last a long time, generally decades, and this time-lapse has obvious 
repercussions for the writing of history. This marks an important contrast with 
the biographical dictionaries when it refers to the relationships with a bio- 
graphed person. 

Al-Maqrizi and Ibn Hajar define in their historiographical writings their pos- 
ition vis-à-vis al-‘Ayni. Besides some “objective facts,” such as the institutional 
offices he held successively, both their positions emphasize some common 
informative choices: the relationship with the military elite, the intrigues, the 
lack of competences that are shaded by their personal agendas and interest in 
the hisba or the judiciary. Interestingly, the question of the relationship with 
the military elite and the practice of the intrigues in order to obtain important 
positions create, in their writings, a discursive incompatibility between a cent- 
ral position in the military and academic fields. But this discursive position in 
the social field changes according to the evolution of the relationships between 
the authors and the offices they held: even al-Magrīzī, finally, added a list of al- 
‘Ayni's works in a biography where the latter was, in his vision, a pariah of the 
academic field. 

In short, under al-Magrīzīs and Ibn Hajar’s pen, al-Ayni appears as an 
unusual scholar, a controversial and scandalous man, and a self-interested 
intriguer who compromised with the military power and, thanks to this com- 
mitment, manages to access undeserved positions, but who is also, finally, 
recognized as a leading scholar by his peers and a dignitary of the state in form- 
ation. 


4-3 Memory Writing and the Crystallization of the Literary Persona 
The evolution of the representation of our author did not stop with his death. 
Al-Ayni (762—855/1361-1451) died when he was 93 lunar years old, in 855/1451, 
after having been a major dignitary of the realm for more than 30 years. What 
representation of him is left after his death? What memory of him did his epi- 
gones write? In contrast with the ones mentioned above by his contemporaries, 
the later biographies are longer and follow the structure of the classical tarjama 
of the ulamā.. 

Al-‘Ayni’s biography in Ibn Taghrī Birdi's (813—74/1411-70) Manhal is almost 
a panegyric.?? The author was one of his students and got a complete license 
(ijāza) for all of al-‘Ayni’s works. He expressed a true devotion to his master, 
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and he is the only historian who gives a positive version of all the controver- 
sial events of al-‘Ayni’s life. His work inherits the intertextual themes and facts 
that had been emphasized by the former historians. He contradicts Ibn Hajar 
implicitly when he explains that he exercised judicial authority with compet- 
ence and honor and when he claims that he did not become judge thanks 
to an intrigue. As al-‘Ayni himself, he considers with respect and admiration 
his intimacy to the sultans. The biography ends with an impressive list of the 
sciences at which he excelled ( figh, usūl, languages, grammar, conjugation, his- 
tory, hadith) and an organized list of his books (commentaries, summaries, 
histories). The peculiarity of this biography is that the list of his sciences and 
works is presented twice: the first time when he deals with his role under Sul- 
tan al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh and the second time at the very end of the biography. 
There are two possible explanations for this: Either Ibn Taghri Birdi wanted to 
insist on his scholarly activity during Sultan Shaykh's reign, or he wrote the first 
biography in his early life?? which he completed later, after al-‘Ayni’s death in 
855/1451.99 

Al-Sakhawi (831-902/1428—97) wrote three biographies of al-‘Ayni that are 
all copies of the same text with minor differences, the main difference being the 
length.!9? A]-Sakhawi's biography is the most complete one, and it is a model of 
the classical tarjama of the 'ulama'. He deals at length with his formation, his 
works, and knowledge. As Ibn Taghri Birdi, he is reliant on the pieces of inform- 
ation he held from his masters, and thus he refers to the recurrent themes and 
topics identified earlier. As he was a disciple of Ibn Hajar, he shows him as 
an intriguer and contradicts Ibn Taghri Birdi when he explains the plots he 
made in order to become a Hanafi great judge. Despite this reliance on former 
biographies, al-Sakhawi's biographies give a lot of original pieces of informa- 
tion that the contemporary authors neglected to mention. Examples are the 
fact that Ibn Hajar's son got a license from al-Ayni—a piece of information 
that confirms the impression that their relationship evolved a lot during their 
lifetime—and that he is the first person to present a detailed narration of the 
plagiarism affair. Nevertheless, al-Sakhawi's texts are generally laudatory. This 
can be explained by the fact that he was also one of al-‘Ayni’s students and that 
he deserved his congratulations. At the end of his version of the biography in 


98 Certainly not under Sultan Shaykh's reign because he was ten years old at the end of the 
reign, but perhaps when he was al-Ayni's student. 

99  Al-Ayni's obituary in the Hawadith al-duhür is a very short summary of his Manhaf's bio- 
graphical note that insists on his close relationship with Sultan Barsbay. Ibn Taghri Birdi, 
Hawādīth ii, 354. 

100 Al-Sakhāwī, Dhayl 428—40; al-Sakhawi, al-Tibr iii, 140-8; al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ x, 131-5. 
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the Dhayl Raf“ al-isr, he adds two panegyric verses that evoke both his good 
exercise of the kisba and the panegyric he wrote for the sultan.!?! 

Al-Suyūtī (849-91/1445-1505) wrote three very different biographies of al- 
"Aynī.!02 The obituary of the Husn al-muhadara is obviously a summary of the 
biography written in the Nazm al-'iqyan. The latter is a (short) model of a tar- 
jama of the ‘ulam@ as described earlier. But the tarjama of the Kitab Bughyat 
al-wuah is different.!°3 The book is a biographical dictionary of the grammari- 
ans and the linguists, so the biography emphasizes this aspect of al-‘Ayni’s work. 
Although the tone is generally positive, al-Suyūtī severely criticizes his poetry 
and evokes Ibn Hajar's mockery about his verses in Sultan Shaykh's rhymed 
panegyric. He is the one who quotes Ibn Hajar's verses against al-‘Ayni about 
the bowing minaret, but not al-‘Ayni’s answer. 

Al-‘Ayni’s obituary by Ibn Iyās (852-930/1448—1523)!9^ is a short but exclus- 
ively positive text. He insists on his qualities as a historian by saying that his 
transmission of history was authentic and truthful. Interestingly, he mentions 
his skills in poetry as well, although there is little doubt that he knew the con- 
troversy about this question with Ibn Hajar. The conclusion consists of two 
laudatory verses composed by an anonymous poet. 

Al-‘Ayni’s discursive representation is far more positive under his successors’ 
pen, with the exception of one of al-Suyüti's biographies. During the decades 
that followed al-'Ayni's death, a memory was built that was not involved in the 
scholars' controversies but was dependent on the texts that staged these con- 
troversies and on the personal relationships the new authors had with their 
object. Both Ibn Taghrī Birdi and al-Sakhawi—the two first generations—were 
students of al-‘Ayni. The first one is laudatory and entirely dependent on his 
point of view. The second one is a student of both al-‘Ayni and Ibn Hajar, and 
he elaborates a consensual position that could not be possible before the recon- 
ciliation of his masters. Although they belong to the same generation, al-Suyūtī 
and Ibn Iyās present very different texts. Ibn Iyas seems to mostly rely on Ibn 
Taghni Birdīs portrait, and it looks like a summary of it. But al-Suyūtī is puzzling. 
His classical biographical note in two of his works seems to follow the academic 
consensus that had been elaborated at al-Sakhāwīs time, and he recognizes the 
scholar of great renown that al-‘Ayni was. But he adopts entirely Ibn Hajar’s 
controversial position in the other biographical note. Thus, he writes two totally 
different biographies of al-‘Ayni, according to the topic of each one of these bio- 


101 Probably Sultan al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh. 

102 Al-Suyuti, Nazm 174-5; Husn 473-4; Bughyat 386. 
103 Al-Suyūtī, Bughyat 386. 

104 Ibnlyas, Bada'i' 292-3. 
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graphical books. The common and main evolution of all these late biographies 
is its tarjama al-‘ulam@ structure: al-‘Ayni had become an eminent scholar after 
his death. He is then mentioned not just as an intimate of the military elite or as 
a powerful intrigant but as a great exegete and even as a poet. His elite academic 
status was finally recognized and published by his epigones. As they could not 
conceal the various controversies that he was submitted to during his lifetime, 
they made him a figure of the academic fitna. 


5 Conclusion 


The literarization of the author's persona is a complex social interaction where 
the organization of the academic field is at stake, not only through a performat- 
ive biographical definition of its membership but also through the expression 
of the standards of evaluation of its member. Indeed, thanks to various dis- 
cursive procedures, the historians exclude or integrate a scholar among the 
academic elite, and they emphasize some aspects of his life and career in order 
to evaluate his status inside the group. This evaluation is performative in that 
it may influence his reputation and then his career. 

The place of the historians in this competition is emphasized because his- 
tory writing, like poetry, is a specific means of communication inside this 
milieu that stages the social group, its members, and its quarrels. It creates a 
peculiar dialogue, which leads some of them to wish to take part in this dia- 
logue in order to defend their social existence and their distinctive situation in 
their milieu by expressing it. 

The 15th century experienced the success of this dialogue and historical con- 
troversy as a plurality of voices raised. Various representations of the objectiv- 
ated author were then depicted according to the different agendas of the his- 
torians. In the case of al-‘Ayni, this polyphony converged toward an intertextual 
dialogue where the social and authorial practices and qualifications were dis- 
cussed in relation with selected themes and facts. What emerges from this 
polyphony is not only a common persona but also the definition of the social 
and literary standards of evaluation of the field. To be precise, only some of the 
standards of evaluation appearin the contemporary historiographical writings. 
Obviously, not everything is an object of history. The discussions in exegesis and 
poetry are known only thanks to exegetic and poetic writings or thanks to later 
historiographical writings. Like exegesis or poetry, historiography is just one 
of the competitive domains of knowledge, but it is also the intertextual place 
where the social activity of the authors is discussed by itself. In other words, 
historiography is not a social field in se. The social field where the competition 
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takes place is the ‘ufam@ milieu, in which historiography is a peculiar domain 
of knowledge as it stages the social activity of the scholars. 

As history writing is a lifetime activity among the 15th-century Cairene 
scholars, it appears to be a dynamic social interactive behavior. The literarized 
persona evolves according to the evolution of his career and social interac- 
tions with the other historians. In other words, the evolution of the discourse 
is related to the evolution of the position of the individual in the academic and 
military fields. This process continues after his death and becomes an act of 
moral sedimentation of the individual as an exemplum through the polyphonic 
crystallization of a common memory. 

Al-Ayni appears to be a key author to understand these phenomena, not 
only because he stood at the core of multiple rivalries, networks, and social 
fields, but also because his social position and career evolved a lot during his 
life. His constant conflictual relationships with al-Magrīzī led to a point-by- 
point controversy where, after having been denigrated as a member of the 
scholarly milieu, he tried to reverse either the accusations or the values that 
were understood to be the standards of evaluation in the academic field. Not- 
ably, al-‘Ayni argued in favor of the intimacy to the military power. Such a diver- 
gence of opinion shows their asymmetrical institutional situations. By contrast, 
the relationships with Ibn Hajar evolved toward a peer-to-peer controversy as 
the asymmetrical religious and judicial position was counterbalanced by al- 
"Aynīs institutional superiority in historiography.!^* In the end, this situation 
led to a reconciliation on the basis of their common highly recognized status. 
The historiographical traces of both controversies and reconciliations were the 
literary basis for the diachronic construction of the ambiguous persona of a 
great scholar and a controversial courtier in the memory of the Cairo Sultan- 
ate, and finally a figure of the academic rivalries. 


105 Blecher remarks this asymmetry as the Shafii judge was hierarchically superior to the 
Hanafi judge and had the privilege to comment the Sahih in front of the sultan, but he 
doesn't note that, on the contrary, it was al-Ayni who had the privilege to read his chron- 
icle to the sovereign. See Blecher, Said the Prophet 64. 
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PART 3 


Literarization as Social 
Practice: Textual Agencies 


CHAPTER 10 


Al-BigāTs Self-Reflection: A Preliminary Study of 
the Autobiographical in His Unwān al-Zaman 


Kenneth Goudie 


1 Introduction* 


When discussing the life of Burhan al-Din al-Biqa’l (809-85/1406-80), a 15th- 
century Quran exegete and historian, modern scholarship has primarily 
focused on the three controversies in which he became embroiled and which 
defined the downward trajectory of his later career from 868/1464 until his 
death in 885/1480. These three controversies were, successively, on the use of 
the Bible in tafsīr, the poetry of Ibn al-Farid, and the theodicy of al-Ghazālī.! 
The sole exception to this trend has been the work of Li Guo, who has discussed 
the role of the autobiographical in al-Biqa'i's chronicle, the [ghar al-‘asr li-asrar 
ahl al-'asr.? By analyzing al-BigāTs treatment of three episodes in his life—his 
infamous divorce case, the harem politics of his concubines, and the premature 
deaths of his children—Guo provides ample insight into how al-Biqa' integ- 
rated elements from his own life into his salvation history project. 
Nevertheless, however interesting and insightful Guo's discussion is—both 
in terms of what it reveals about al-BigāTs character and his approach to his- 
tory writing—all three of these episodes date from after al-BigāTs establish- 


* This chapter has been finalized within the context of the project "The Mamlukisation of the 
Mamluk Sultanate 11: Historiography, political order and state formation in 15th century Egypt 
and Syria" (University of Gent, 2017-21); this project has received funding from the European 
Research Council (ERC) under the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innova- 
tion programme (Consolidator Grant agreement No 681510). A draft version of this article 
was presented on July 7, 2018 at the Fifth Conference of the School of Mamluk Studies at 
Ghent University. My thanks go to the Süleymaniye Yazma Eser Library for providing digital 
images of Ms Kóprülü 119 and to the Maulana Azad Library for providing digital images of 
MS Arabiyya akhbar 40. 

1 FortheBible controversy, see in particular Saleh, Fifteenth. For an edition of al-Biqa''s treatise 
in defense of the Bible, see Ibid. Defense. For the controversy over the poetry of Ibn al-Farid, 
see Homerin, Arab 55—75. For al-BigāT's involvement in the debate on the best possible world, 
see Ormsby, Theodicy 135-60. 

2 Guo, Tales. For a more general study of the Izhar al-‘asr, see Guo's Al-Biqa'i's. For the edition, 
see al-Biqa' Izhar al-'asr. 
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ment in Cairo. That is to say, Guo's focus is still primarily on al-Biqa as a more 
mature member of the Cairene intellectual elite. The point at which Guo begins 
his examination of al-Biqa''s life is essentially the point at which al-Biqa'i was 
at his most successful. Al-Bigāī path to this success is relatively unexplored. 
His early life has only been discussed with brevity and is included more to 
provide the necessary context for discussion of his later life than as an object of 
study in its own right. This is, of course, a result of how our sources, in general, 
conceive biography. Unlike modern biographers, who focus on the dynamic 
and contingent development of character, our sources understand character 
as determined and fixed and are more interested in the ways in which their 
subject was exemplary or prototypical. Consequently, exploring the formative 
years of their subjects was less pressing. 

In the case of al-Biqa' however, we are in the fortunate position of having 
an earlier autobiographical notice, which is contained within his 'Unwan al- 
zaman bi-tarajim al-shuyukh wa-l-aqran. The first part of this notice was written 
in 841/437 (that is, the year before he received his first appointments as Sul- 
tan Jagmag's hadith teacher and as the mufassir at the Zahir Mosque) when he 
was 32 years old and covers his life up until that point. To this, al-Biqa'1 added 
subsequent notes concerning the years 837/1433—4, 842/1438-9, and 845/1441- 
2. This notice has been discussed before. Muhammad al-Islahi, the editor of a 
medieval handlist of al-Bigā'ī's works, used it as the basis of his introductory 
biography of al-Biqa1.? That being said, al-Islāhīs discussion of it is descriptive 
rather than analytical and is essentially a quotation of the notice with inter- 
spersed editorial remarks. Otherwise, Walid Saleh is the only scholar to discuss 
this notice, but he uses it only to make minor corrections to Guo's biography of 
al-Biqat upon which he based his own brief biography of al-Bigāī.* 

When discussing Arabic autobiography, the main point of reference remains 
the 2001 volume entitled Interpreting the self: Autobiography in the Arabic liter- 
ary tradition, edited by Dwight F. Reynolds. This volume, which consists of an 
analysis of roughly 140 Arabic autobiographical texts written between the gth 
and 19th centuries alongside partial translations of 13 autobiographies, argues 
convincingly both against the supposed rarity of Arabic autobiography and for 
the vitality of the tradition. 

Rather than approaching the Arabic tradition through the lens of the West- 
ern tradition, Interpreting the self analyzes the texts on their own merits and 
highlights four recurring features that played an important role in their authors' 


3 Al-Islahi, Fihrist 19-57. 
4 Saleh, Defense 12-3. 
5 Reynolds, Interpreting. 
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self-representations and construction of individual identities. These features 
are the portrayal of childhood failures and emotions through a description of 
action, the narration of dreams as reflections of authorial anxiety, and the use 
of poetry as a discourse of emotion. In doing so, the study demonstrates that 
while the texts may appear less personal than modern autobiographies, they, 
nevertheless, still are exercises in individuation and clearly communicate their 
authors' personalities. Where they differ, however, is in what they represent. 
Within the Arabic tradition "[t|he autobiography did not represent a unique 
moment for self-representation but rather a frame or summation for revealing 
a certain portrait of the whole, a context within which one's work would then 
be placed and evaluated." The primary purpose, then, of many of these autobi- 
ographies was to demonstrate their authors' positions within and relationship 
with the broader transmission of knowledge through, for example, reference to 
their lineages, the authority they acquired through their education, and their 
contributions to that knowledge. 

An interesting observation is the existence of direct historical connections 
between many of the texts and their authors. That is, when taken as a whole, 
the autobiographies reveal a recurring pattern of historical "clusters" of auto- 
biographical production by authors who were either personally acquainted or 
who had read each other's texts. Moreover, in some cases, the autobiography 
of a particularly influential or respected scholar seems to have motivated the 
writing of an entire sequence of autobiographies. 

One such cluster appears in the mid-gth/15th century and continues into 
the 10th/16th century. This cluster, which is particularly large, revolves around 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449), who penned a number of autobiograph- 
ies and who was emulated by a number of his students. For example, al- 
Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) included a substantial autobiography in al-Daw’ al-lami‘ 
ft ayan al-karn al-tasi‘ and penned an independent autobiography as well, 
and was followed by his own students, Ibn Dayba‘ (d. 944/1537) and Zarrüq 
(d. 933/1493). Another of Ibn Hajar's students, al-Suyūtī (d. 909/1505), wrote 
a substantial autobiography that was emulated by the likes of Ibn Tulun al- 
Dimashgī (d. 953/1546) and al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565). The latter's autobiography 
is the most expansive premodern autobiography known to modern scholar- 
ship.? There was, evidently, something in the air in the gth/15th century, and 
it is against this backdrop that al-Bigā'T's own autobiography was produced. As 


6 Reynolds, Interpreting 243. 
7 Ibid. 247. 
8 On his cluster of autobiographies, see Reynolds, Interpreting 56. 
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will be detailed below, he was himself a student of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani and 
owed much of his success to him. 

Inspired on the one hand by the observations made in Interpreting the self 
and on the other by the Geertzian concept of “thick description," this chapter 
will move beyond a brief and positivist reconstruction of al-Bigāīs life and 
treat his autobiography not merely as an innocent record of his early life, 
through which we can reconstruct the chronology of his formative years, but 
also as a carefully crafted literary work in its own right. There was a reason why 
al-Bigāī, at 32 years of age, decided to write his autobiography: it is a text with a 
purpose, and it was designed to communicate. The contention of this article is 
that al-Biqa'i's autobiography can be read in two ways: one simple and textual; 
the other complex and subtextual. On the one hand, it can be read positively 
as an account of his formative years; on the other hand, it can be read as an 
attempt to give meaning to those years. This article will, therefore, take a two- 
fold approach to the autobiography, dealing firstly with what al-Biqa' tells us 
about his formative years before moving to exploring how al-Biqāī sought to 
give meaning to them and what he intended to communicate. 


2 The Unwān al-Zaman 


A number of manuscripts of the Unwan al-zaman survive. A gth/15th-century 
copy is held in the Kóprülü Library under the classmark 1119, covering some 
386 folios.'? An incomplete and undated copy is held in the Ahmadiyya Lib- 
rary in Tunis under the classmark Ms Tarajim 5034, covering 193 folios.!! A 
second, incomplete copy, dating back to the uth/17th century, is held in the 
Maulana Azad Library of the Aligarh Muslim University under the classmark 
Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40, covering 166 folios and mistitled as the Kitab al-tabaqat 
al-shāfi'iyya. The Dar al-Kutub holds a copy under the classmark Ms Ta'rikh 491, 
which consists of four parts (the first consisting of 256 folios; the second 250; 
the third 264; the fourth 194) and which was copied in 1352/1933 by Muhammad 
Oināwī.!? The Taymūr collection, housed at the Dar al-Kutub, also contains a 
full copy of the Unwan al-zaman in four parts (consisting of 500, 426, 447, and 
422 pages respectively) under the classmark Ms Ta'rikh Taymür 2255, which was 


9 See in particular Geertz, Thick. 

10 Şeşen, İzgi and Akpınar, Fihris 572. 

11 Mansür, Fihris 442. 

12  Daral-Kutub al-Misriyya, Fihris viii, 186. 
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copied in 1345/1926 by Mahmūd Sidgiī.! Both Qinawi and Sidqi worked from 
a photographic reproduction of Ms Kóprülü 119, which is held in the Dar al- 
Kutub under the classmark Ms Ta'rikh 1001 and which likewise consists of four 
parts. Reference is also made to a manuscript of the Unwān al-zamān being 
held in the Iraq Museum, but no details are available. 

The work has been partially edited by Hasan Habashi, with the letters nun, 
ha’, waw, and ya’ missing.!6 Habashi's edition is, however, problematic because 
it is not entirely clear upon which manuscripts it is based. Habashi states that 
he relied upon two manuscripts, the first of which was held in the Taymüriyya 
Library under the number 119 and which had originated in the Süleyman- 
iye Library; the second was a photographic reproduction held in Tunis of a 
manuscript located in the ‘Arif Hikmat Library in Medina.” Concerning the 
first, it is likely that he worked from Ms Kóprülü 1119. The text of the edition 
accords well with this manuscript, and al-Islahi suggests that Habashi based 
his upon a photographic reproduction.!? Concerning the second, al-Islahi has 
argued that this cannot be Tarajim 5034 in the Ahmadiyya Library because that 
manuscript is not a photographic reproduction and that the manuscript held in 
the ‘Arif Hikmat Library, Ms Ta'rikh 43, is actually a copy of the Izhar al-‘asr and 
thus has no relationship to the Unwan al-zaman." The issue is further exacer- 
bated by the images following Habashi's introduction, which are a combination 
of images from two manuscripts of the 'Unwan al-zaman and the manuscript 
of al-Biqa'i's chronicle, the Izhar al-‘asr. 

Given the uncertainty over the provenance of the edition, the present dis- 
cussion relies primarily upon Ms Köprülü 1119 and Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40. As 
stated above, Ms Kóprülü 1119 is a complete copy from the gth/15th century, 
while Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 is an incomplete and later copy. It was completed 
on Rabi‘ 112, 1069 (December 8, 1658) by Khalil b. ‘Ali al-Husayni al-Samadi and 
ends midway through the biography of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Anbar. Curiously, the 
text runs continuously, and there is no indication that Khalil b. ‘Ali al-Husayni 
al-Samadi was aware that his biography of ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. ‘Anbar was 


13 See the information available at: https://ihodp.ugent.be/bah/mmlo1%3A000000390. 

14 Daral-Kutub al-Misriyya, Fihris v, 273. 

15 Inhis edition of Ibn Fahd's Mujam, Muhammad al-Zahi notes that Dr. Muhammad Abū 
l-Afjan informed him of a copy of the Unwan in the Iraq Museum. See Ibn Fahd, Mujam 


338n4. 
16 Al-Bigāī, Unwan. 
17 Ibid. i, u. 


18 — Al-Islahi, Fihrist 171. 
19 Ibid. 
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truncated or that the entire work was much longer. This suggests that the exem- 
plar from which he worked was itself only partial. 

The autobiography as it appears in Ms Köprülü 1119 covers folios 71'-9* and 
can be divided into two distinct sections. The first of these is the more purely 
autobiographical, advancing as it does chronologically in the third person from 
al-BigāTs birth until 841/1437, the year in which we are told the autobiography 
was written; this section covers folios 71'—3*. The second section, which com- 
prises folios 73'—9*, begins with a cryptic dream, a reference to his studies with 
Ibn Hajar, and his performance of jihad and the hajj. However, the bulk of it 
is given over to quoting various of al-Biqa's poems and provides only scant 
biographical information. 

In Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40, the autobiography spans folios 967—107! and con- 
tains both of these sections, covering folios 967-8" and 98"—106' respectively. 
To these, it adds a third section, comprising folios 106'—7', which is written in 
the first person and begins with a remembrance of his mother and then refers 
to events in 845/1441-2 before moving back in time to discuss his appointment 
as Sultan Jaqmaq's hadith teacher in 842/1438—9. The text in Ms ‘Arabiyya akh- 
bar 40 is cleaner, with fewer distortions and mistakes than Ms Kóprülü 1119. 
That being said, there are occasional passages that have been omitted in Ms 
‘Arabiyya akhbar 40. For instance, the material that prefaces the poetry in Ms 
Kóprülü 119—the cryptic dream, studies with Ibn Hajar, his performance of 
jihad and the hajj—is not present in Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40. 

Taken together, the differences between the two manuscripts suggest that 
at least two recensions of the Unwān al-zaman were in circulation. It seems 
likely that Ms Köprülü 1119 contains al-Biqa‘ls earliest extant attempt to com- 
pose his autobiography and represents how he conceived of his formative years 
in 841/437. Contrarily, the text of Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40, which must date 
back to circa 845/1441-2 because it does not mention anything after this year, 
is the revised version of the autobiography, to which al-Bigāī added addi- 
tional material.?? The following discussion will focus primarily on how al-Bigāī 
presented his formative years in Ms Köprülü 1119 and will then discuss how the 
additional material in Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 corroborates or modifies these 
conclusions. 


20 Itis unclear whether the material present in Ms Köprülü 1119 and absent in Ms ‘Arabiyya 
akhbar 40 was omitted by al-Biqa' as part of his revision or by Khalil b. ‘Ali al-Husayni 
al-Samadi in the process of copying the work. 
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Al-Bigāī begins his autobiography with an extended discussion of his lineage 
before moving to his birth in the village of Khirbat Ruha in al-Biqa' al-‘Azizi 
and thence to the murder of his father, two of his uncles, and six other relat- 
ives in Sha‘ban 821/September 1418. As a result of this, his mother and maternal 
grandfather took him to Damascus in 823/1420, where he embarked in earnest 
upon his rihla fī talab al-'ilm, which concerns the bulk of the autobiographical 
material. He provides the names of a select few of the shaykhs with whom he 
studied and copious titles of the books with which he became acquainted. He 
concludes this first section of the autobiography with a number of dreams and 
visions. 

Al-Bigāī thus provides a wealth of information with which we can recon- 
struct his formative years. The autobiography is furthermore so replete with 
dates—when he met certain shaykhs and when he visited particular cities— 
that we can pinpoint his movements in particular periods. We know, for 
instance, that he first traveled to Cairo in 834/1430—1 and began studying with 
Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānī, that he traveled to Jerusalem at the end of 834/1431 
to study, among other works, the Sunan of Abu Dawid, before returning to 
Cairo in early 835/1431. This chronological information has been schematized 
in Table 10.1. Instead, our focus will be on the information al-Bigāī provides 
about his lineage and his origins and those shaykhs he singles out in his auto- 
biography. 


3.1 Lineage and Origins 

After recounting his lineage, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar b. Hasan al-Rubat b. ‘Ali b. Abi 
Bakr al-Bigā1 al-Shafi Abū l-Hasan al-Ribāt, al-Bigāī tells us that he was from 
a village called Khirbat Ruha in al-Bigā' al-‘Azizi and that he was from the Banu 
Hasan, of which there were three branches: the Banü Yunus, the Banü ‘Ali, and 
the Banū Makkī. These branches settled throughout al-Sham, with groups in 
the country of Aleppo, Majdal Ma‘tsh—one of the villages in the north of the 
Biqa'—and in the lands of Karak al-Shawbak. He further states that this village 
of some 500 inhabitants— presumably Khirbat Rüha—was where the Banu 
Hasan originated. It was from this original village that a final group emigrated 
to the region of Bilbays in Egypt?! 


21  MSKóprülü 1119 fol. 71”; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 96%; al-Biqa't, Unwan ii, 61. 
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TABLE 10.1 Chronology of al-Biqa'i's formative years 


Year 


Event 


809 


82 Sha‘bang 


823 


826 


827 


Ramadan 
Dhū al-Qa‘da 


83 Ramadan 
832 Beginning 


834 


End 


835 Beginning 


836 


837 


84 


842 


Birth of al-Bigāī in the village of Khirbat Rüha in al-Bigā' al-‘Azizi. 
Al-Biqa‘l's family, the Banü Hasan are attacked. 

Death of his father and two uncles; the young al-Biqa is left seriously 
injured. 

Al-Bigāf and his surviving family members arrive in Damascus, where 
al-Bigāī begins studying the qiraat. 

Al-Bigāī begins studying grammar, şarf, and fiqh with Abu Hamid Taj 
al-Din Muhammad b. Bahadur Sibt b. al-Shahid. 

Arrival of Ibn al-Jazari in Damascus, with whom al-Biqa studied the 
'ashr and memorized his didactic poem, Tayyibat al-nashr fi al-qira'at al- 
'ashr. 

Al-Biqa‘l travels to Jerusalem and studies hisab with al-‘Imad Ismail b. 
Sharif, a student of Ibn al-Ha'im. 

Death of al-Biqa''s mother. 

Return of al-Biga‘l to Damascus. 

Al-Bigāī studies the treatise of al-Hawa with Ibn Qadi Shuhba. 

Death of Ibn Bahadur. 

Al-Biqa‘l travels to Jerusalem, and studies with Zayn al-Din, one of Ibn 
al-Ha'im's students, and again with al-‘Imad Ismail b. Sharif. 

Arrival of al-Biqa in Cairo. 

Beginning of his association with Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, with whom he 
studies hadith. 

Al-Biqa‘l travels to Jerusalem and studies the Sunan Abi Dawud and other 
works. 

Al-Biqa‘l returns to Cairo. 

Al-Bigāī accompanies Ibn Hajar on al-Ashraf Barsbay's campaign against 
Qara Yulük; he studies with a number of shaykhs, the most prominent of 
whom was Shaykh Burhan al-Din al-Muhaddith, Hafiz al-Sham. 

While returning to Cairo, al-Biqa' stops in Damascus and recites to the 
shaykhs there. 

Al-Biqa‘l travels to Damietta and Alexandria. 

Al-Bigāī returns to Cairo. 

Al-Biqa writes the first part of his short autobiography in the Unwan 
al-zaman. 

On the recommendation of Ibn Hajar, al-Biqa is appointed to teach 
hadith to Sultan Jagmag in the Citadel of Cairo. 

Beginning of his position as the mufassir at the Zahir Mosque in Cairo. 
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Al-Biqa‘l then moves to position himself within the Banu Hasan. Although 
he is forthright about the fact that he does not know his lineage beyond his 
great-great-grandfather, Abū Bakr, through comparison with the lineages of 
two of his relatives, whom he refers to as his ibn amm, he concludes that he 
is likely from the Banū Makki. His relatives were called Muhammad b. Hasan 
b. Makki b. Uthmān b. ‘Ali b. Hasan and ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Yusuf b. ‘Ali 
b. Yunus b. Hasan. Al-Bigāī argues that his relatives count only four gener- 
ations between themselves and Hasan and that because they claim descent 
from ‘Ali b. Hasan and Yunus b. Hasan, respectively, then he must be descen- 
ded from Makki b. Hasan. Al-Bigāī further notes that while he does not know 
his lineage beyond Hasan, he has been told that the Banü Hasan "traced their 
lineage to Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas al-Zuhri, one of those who will witness Para- 
dise," and that the uncle of Muhammad b. Hasan believed that they had a nisba 
that confirmed this.?? A]-Biqa'i's attempts to discover this nisba, however, were 
confounded. While traveling with Ibn Hajar toward Amid as part of al-Ashraf 
Barsbay's 836/1433 campaign against Qara Yulūk, he asked a group of his relat- 
ives in Damascus about the nisba; although they deemed it credible, the nisba 
itself was unknown.?3 

The main point to be made about al-Biqa''s knowledge of his genealogy is 
the "fuzziness" of the link between his extended kin group and their ostens- 
ible ancestor, Sad b. Abi Waggās. In many ways, his knowledge of his gene- 
alogy recalls how modern Bedouin remember and record their genealogies. 
Like modern Bedouin, al-Biqa'i is more knowledgeable about the microgene- 
alogy of his immediate kin group but is otherwise vague about his genealogy. 
That he *must have been" a descendant of Makki b. Hasan likewise recalls how 
Bedouin arrange their genealogies according to what is believed rather than 
what is known. Like modern tribesmen, al-Biqa? and his extended kin group 
remembered what was useful for them—everyday relationships—and forgot 
that which had no practical import—their links to an ancient ancestor.?^ 

In this way, al-Bigāīs genealogical knowledge allows us not only to recon- 
struct how he conceived his extended kin group but also suggests that he was 
among the first of his family to make the transition into a more urbanized and 
literate society. As Zoltán Szombathy notes: "increasing urbanization and lit- 
eracy seem regularly to result in an ever greater, rather than lessened, care 


Zu 


22  MSKóprülü 1119 fol. 71"; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 967; al-Bigāī, Unwan ii, 62. 

23 | MSKóprülü 1119 fol. 71”; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 96v; al-Bigāī, 'Unwan ii, 62. 

24 The utility—and problems—of using the genealogical knowledge of modern Bedouin to 
understand premodern genealogical knowledge has been outlined by Hugh Kennedy. See 


Kennedy, Oral. On Bedouin genealogy more generally, see Lancaster, Rwala. 
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over genealogies: the more literate and scholarly a community is, the greater 
degree of precision is needed in formulating nasab relationships before they 
can gain widespread recognition ... the keeping of nasabs (hifz al-nasab) is 
incomparably more meticulous in urban communities than among nomads.”?5 
That al-Bigāī does not have more meticulous knowledge of his nasab suggests 
that he was the first of his family to be exposed to the mores of the scholarly 
urban communities. This transition is perhaps more fruitfully understood, not 
necessarily as one from an oral tradition to a literate tradition, as Szombathy 
and Kennedy suggest, but as a transition from the periphery to the center, both 
physically and intellectually. 

Indeed, the autobiography is fundamentally an account of how he made this 
intellectual transition. This is, of course, hardly surprising considering that it is 
contained within a biographical dictionary of his teachers and peers. The auto- 
biography and the Unwan al-zaman have the same function: they are designed 
to underscore his transition from his peasant background to membership in 
the intellectual elite by memorializing those links he had established with the 
intellectual elite. Where the Unwan al-zaman is the autobiography writ large, 
the autobiography is the ‘Unwan al-zaman writ small. In this sense, we can 
understand the scholars al-Bigāī mentions in his autobiography as particularly 
influential. That is, these are the links he sought to emphasize over all others. 
It behooves us, then, to examine further which scholars he chose to mention. 


3.2 Shaykhs 

The shaykhs al-Bigāī names in his autobiography can be divided into two cat- 
egories: those who most influenced the direction of his education and those 
who were particularly famous in 15th-century intellectual circles. In the case of 
the latter, his giving pride of place to prominent scholars is one way in which 
he could gain for himself some measure of the social capital that accrued to 
their names. These categories, as will be seen, are not mutually exclusive. In 
terms of balance, however, it is clear that al-Bigā'ī affords more attention to his 
influential teachers than he does to his famous teachers.2% 


25 Szombathy, Genealogy 27. 

26 There is an issue here of circularity when it comes to determining which of the scholars 
he mentions were prominent; scholars deemed prominent today are not necessarily those 
who were considered prominent by their peers. Oftentimes, it can come down simply to 
the vagaries of chance, which allowed the works of one scholar to survive over those of 
another. This is compounded by the fact that the biographical sources from which we 
work have interpretative schema—often unarticulated—which in turn delineate “fame” 
and “importance” in particular ways. 
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Thus, al-Bigāī tells us that after his arrival in Damascus in 823/1420, he 
began studying the Quran and came to know the seven versions of the girāāt. 
He also memorized part of the Hirz al-amant fi wajh al-tahani of al-Shatibi 
(d. 590/1194). His teacher during this time was Sharif al-Din Sadaqa b. Salama 
b. Husayn al-Darir al-Mashara' (d. 825/1422)28 Sharif al-Din al-Mashara'i 
enjoyed a reputation as a preeminent scholar of the girāāt, and with him, 
al-Bigāī also began to study the tajwīd of the Quran. Very little is recorded 
about Sharif al-Din al-Mashara', with his most extensive biographies being 
provided by al-Bigāī and, not unexpectedly, al-Sakhawi.?? Otherwise, Sharif al- 
Din al-Mashara'i appears in Ibn al-Jazarī's Ghayat al-nihaya ft tabaqat al-qurra’, 
a biographical dictionary of Quranic reciters.?? The information provided by 
all of these biographies is scant and primarily focused upon Sharif al-Din al- 
Mashara’'’s own studies and work on the girāāt. 

The year after the death of Sharif al-Din al-Mashara^, al-Biqa began study- 
ing grammar and figh with Taj al-Din Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Bahadur 
b. ‘Abdallah al-Jalālī (d. 831/1428).5! Much like Sharif al-Din al-Mashara’, Ibn 
Bahadur made little impact in the biographical literature of the period. Al- 
Bigāī and al-Sakhāwī are his only biographers of note. Ibn Bahadur was born 
at the end of the 8th/14th century and was the grandson of one Fath al-Din 
b. al-Shahid, about whom no information seems to have survived. He devoted 
himself to the study of the Quran and became distinguished for studying it. Al- 
Bigāī continued to study with Ibn Bahadur until the latter died in Ramadan 
831/June 1428. Touchingly, al-Biqa' tells us of his teacher that he, al-Biqa‘l, “did 
not profit from anyone as he profited from him "22 

Concurrently, al-Bigāī appears to have developed a sustained and fruitful 
relationship with one al-‘Imad Ismail b. Ibrahim b. Sharif, with whom he began 
studying in 827/1423-4 in Jerusalem.?? Al-‘Imad b. Sharif is a rather enigmatic 


27 This work is known best as al-Shatibiyya. It was a versification of al-Dani's compendium 
of the qirãät, entitled the Kitab al-taysir. 

28 | MsKóprülü 1119 fol. 72°; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fols 96*—7'; al-Biqa'i, Unwān ii, 62. 

29 Foral.Biqa''s biography of Sharif al-Din al-Mashara'i, see Ms Köprülü 119 fol. 1127. Curi- 
ously, Sharif al-Din al-Mashara'i is missing from Ms Arabiyya akhbār 40. See also al- 
Bigāī, Unwān iii, 47-8. For al-Sakhawr's biography, see al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ iii, 317-8. Al- 
Sakhāwī's obsession with al-Biqa'i is well known, and it was so extensive that he provides 
substantial biographical information about those who crossed paths with al-Bigāī. On 
this, see Saleh, Defense 8-10. 

go Ibnal-Jazarī, Ghayat i, 304, no. 1461. 

31 Foral-Bigāīs biography of him, see Ms Köprülü 119 fols 233"—4"; al-Bigāī, Unwān v, 112-4. 

32  MsKóprülü 1119 fol. 727; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 97"; al-Bigāī, Unwan ii, 63. 


ae 


33  MsKóprülü 1119 fol. 727; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 975; al-Biqa'i, Unwan ii, 63. 
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figure.?^ AI-Biqa'i himself knew little about him beyond an approximate birth- 
date of 782-3/1380—2. The lack of a death date suggests that he was still alive 
when al-Bigāī wrote the Unwān al-zaman. Al-Imād b. Sharif was a student 
of Ibn al-Ha'im (d. 815/1412),5* himself an expert in farid and hisab, and 
was responsible for directing al-Biqa‘l’s studies concerning hisab. These stud- 
ies involved memorizing two manzüma of Ibn al-Hā'im: one on algebra and 
the other on the formulas of the Bedouin. Later in 832, al-Biqa' returned to 
Jerusalem and studied Ibn al-Ha'im's al-Wasila with another of Ibn al-Ha'im's 
students, Zayn al-Din. He also studied mathematics, fusul, and the division 
of estates with him. During this visit, al-Biqa'1 resumed his studies with al- 
‘Imad b. Sharif, focusing on the Sharh nukhba al-muhaddithin of Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalani.?6 

During this period, al-Bigāī encountered two prominent scholars: Ibn al- 
Jazarī (d. 833/1429) and Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448).3” Al-Biqa was particu- 
larly impressed by Ibn al-Jazari, who visited Damascus in 827/1423-4 and whom 
he lauds as the “most learned of the time, the Shātibī of the age."?? With Ibn al- 
Jazar, al-Bigāī read aloud from the ‘ashr and also memorized Ibn al-Jazari's 
didactic poem, the Tayyibat al-nashr fi al-qira'at al-'ashr. Al-Bigāī showed Ibn 
al-Jazari his first musannaf and was authorized by Ibn al-Jazari to read what 
they had studied together. Later, in 831/1427-8, he studied al-Hawi—a textbook 
of Shafi figh composed by Najm al-Din al-Qazwini (d. 655/1266)—with Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba. This seems to be a continuation of his earlier studies of a versi- 
fication of al-Hawi by Ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1349). Neither of these relationships 
seems to have endured, at least insofar as his autobiography suggests. 

This was followed in 834/1430-1 by the beginning of al-Biqa'i's association 
with Ibn Hajar, with whom he studied extensively. Among the works he studied 
with Ibn Hajar were the Sharh nukhbat al-muhaddithin (from which al-Biqai 
tells us he benefited greatly), al-Ta’rikh al-mufannan, and the majority of Sharh 
alfiyyat al-'irāgī fi 'ulum al-hadith. Ibn Hajar authorized al-Biga‘l to teach and 
defended al-Biqa'i during the judicial contest concerning his future recitation 
of al-Bukhari (likely a reference to al-BigāTs appointment as Sultan Jagmag's 
hadith teacher) by commending a composition by al-Bigāī, al-Allāma.39? The 


34 For al-Biqa‘l’s biography of him, see Ms Köprülü 119 fol. 92%; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 
fol. 1237; al-Bigāī, Unwān ii, 135. 

35 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt iv, 17-8. 

36  MsKóprülü 1119 fol. 727; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 975; al-Biqa'i, Unwan ii, 63. 

37  MsKóprülü 119 fol. 727; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 975; al-Biqa'i, Unwan ii, 63. 

38 Ms Köprülü 1119 fol. 727; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 97"; al-Biqa'i, Unwan ii, 63. 

39  MsKóprülü 1119 fol. 727; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbār 40 fol. 97"; al-Bigāī, Unwan ii, 64. 
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closeness of their relationship is suggested by their traveling together to Amid 
as part of al-Ashraf Barsbay's 836/1433 campaign, and its simple longevity. 

Other names are mentioned in the autobiography. He makes references 
to studying with the shaykhs of Aleppo and Damascus, though the onomas- 
tic information he provides is too scant to permit the identification of them 
all. Additionally, al-Biqa' tells us of the traditionists with whose students he 
studied. This is essentially a list of primarily 14th-century scholars: Abü l-Fath 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Maydūmī (d. 655/1257), ‘Ala l-Din Mughlatay 
(d. 762/1361), al-Salah b. Abi ‘Amr b. Amayla, al-Subki (d. 756/1355), Ibn Nubata 
(d. 768/1366), and Salah al-Din Khalil b. Kaykaldī l-Ala (d. 761/1359). 

It is clear that al-Biqa' was more interested in recounting his interactions 
with those teachers who fundamentally shaped his intellectual life than he was 
in co-opting the social capital of prominent 15th-century scholars. Of the three 
scholars who are regarded by modern scholarship as particularly famous, only 
Ibn Hajar is afforded anything approaching prominence. Al-BigāTs biography 
of Ibn Hajar is expansive,^? his biography of Ibn al-Jazari barely five lines,*! and 
his biography of Ibn Qadi Shuhba nonexistent. 

When we read the autobiography positively, we can begin to reconstruct al- 
Biqa'i's social and especially his intellectual contexts, outline the curriculum 
he followed, and see in which particular intellectual traditions he operated. Yet 
this is only one approach of the autobiography: it also functions more explicitly 
as an attempt by al-Biqa' to give meaning to his formative years. To explore this 
further, we will focus our attention on three elements of the autobiography. 
Firstly, we will return to his account of his lineage. Secondly, we will turn to his 
use of dreams. Thirdly, we will explore how he treats the attack on his family in 
Sha‘ban 821/September 1418. 


4 Semiotizing the Self 


44 Lineage Revisited 

It was, of course, not unusual for scholars to recount their lineages. Within the 
highly competitive environment of 15th-century Cairo, lineage as one aspect of 
hasab wa-nasab was of central importance.*? It was a marker of social status 
and prestige, one of the ways in which membership of the intellectual elite 
was both recognized and reproduced. What is curious, though, is why al-Bigāī 


40  MsKóprülü 119 fol. 187-34"; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 26—49"; al-Bigāī, Unwān i, 15—80. 
41 MS Köprülü 1119 fol. 348". 
42 On this, see Ed., Hasab. 
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chose to include the information he does. While it allows us to reconstruct 
how he understood his genealogy and the geographical range of his extended 
kin group, the process of writing it down made the lacunae in his genealogical 
record—unimportant in his original social context— highly visible. That is, by 
recording his genealogy, al-Bigāī highlights the “fuzziness” of his knowledge of 
the link between himself and Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas. Al-Biqa' draws attention to 
the fact that his lineage was categorically not illustrious. It could not, therefore, 
serve to highlight his social status. The question, then, is why he included it at 
all. 

That he goes to such lengths to provide any and all information that he can 
about his lineage suggests that he was aware of how limited his knowledge was, 
butalso of how valuable lineage could be. At the very least, the inclusion of this 
material is his way of demonstrating that while he may have come from a peas- 
antbackground, he was not ignorant. He would also have been aware that given 
his relative lack of social standing, any attempt to claim or generate a prestigi- 
ous nasab would likely have been rejected and ridiculed. As Szombathy notes, 
genealogy was a marker of prestige, not a generator of it, and attempts to use it 
to generate prestige on the part of lowly groups did not end well.3 

It is in this light that we should read the suggestion that Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 
was the ultimate progenitor of al-Biqa'is kin group. The attraction of Sa‘d b. 
Abi Waggās is obvious: he was one of the first Muslims and, as al-Bigāī himself 
tells us, one of those to whom Paradise has been promised.^^ Furthermore, the 
Prophet was reported to have acknowledged him as his maternal uncle. “Jabir 
b. ‘Abdallah said, 'Sa'd approached; so the Prophet (s) said, ‘This is my uncle, so 
let a man show me his uncle’? ”45 Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas and the Prophet's mother, 
Amina bt. Wahb were both members of the Banü Zuhra, a clan of the Quraysh. 
Who better to be descended from than one of the first converts, a relative of 
the Prophet, and member of the Quraysh? 

That al-Biqa''s kin group was descended from Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas is likely a 
family myth or legend, one which al-Bigā'ī was happy to recount but was reluct- 
ant to unilaterally accept and propagate, likely for the reason just mentioned. 
This is a tentative attempt at “genealogical parasitism,” a term coined by Den- 
nis D. Cordell in his study of Dar al-Kuti and applied by Szombathy to medieval 
Muslim societies, which refers to the practice of grafting new lineages and fam- 


43 Szombathy, Genealogy 12, 16-8. 

44 Al-Tirmidhi, al-Jami‘ vi, 100, no. 3747; Ibn Majah, Sunan 144, no. 133; Abū Dawid, Sunan 
vii, 46, no. 4649. 

45 Al-Tirmidhi, al-Jami‘ vi, 104, no. 3752. 
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ilies onto the standardized medieval genealogical stem.*^9 While categorically 
claiming descent from Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas would have opened him up to the risk 
of censure, al-Biqa mentions the family myth in order to preserve the possibil- 
ity of his kin group's descent from Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas. He did so on the chance 
that he and his descendants would prove illustrious enough for their genea- 
logy to become accepted. The prestigious have always found the preservation 
of spurious lineages easier than the lowly. 

Anapposite example of this is provided by Jo Van Steenbergen in his discus- 
sion of Ibn al-Oaysanārī's (d. 1352) panegyric for al-Malik al-Salih Ismail. The 
panegyric was Ibn al-Qaysanari's attempt to demonstrate his historiograph- 
ical and belletristic skills, as part of which he emphasized his own adminis- 
trator's pedigree as a member of a longstanding Syrian family that claimed 
descent from Khalid b. al-Walid (d. 21/642), the Sword of Islam.^? This was des- 
pite the fact that by the 14th century, Khalid b. al-Walid's line was considered 
long extinct by the scholars of nasab.^? Evidently, this was no concern for Ibn 
al-Qaysanari because he had the symbolic capital of his prestigious forebears 
behind him. Al-Bigāī had no such resource, and so he could not risk making 
any definitive claims vis-à-vis Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas but nevertheless hoped that 
he and his descendants would generate such capital. That this did not happen 
is amply demonstrated by the silence of his later biographers concerning his 
ostensible descent from Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas. 

Al-BigāTs extended discussion of his lineage, despite his inability to provide 
much detail, was thus intended to provide the foundation for his entry into the 
intellectual society of 15th-century Cairo by demonstrating that he did have 
knowledge of his lineage, while simultaneously attempting, circumspectly, to 
arrogate for himself and his kin group the prestige of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas. That 
he sought to do so suggests a degree of authorial anxiety on the part of al-Bigāī, 
which is underscored by his use of dreams. 


4.2 Dreams 

Reynolds notes that the narration of dreams in biographical and autobiograph- 
ical literature is primarily tied *in one way or another, to issues of authorial 
anxiety: the author argues in dream narrations (dreamed by himself or oth- 
ers) points that he feels he cannot argue on his own authority.’49 Now, al-Bigāī 


46 Szombathy, Genealogy 5. 

47 Van Steenbergen, Qalawünid. 

48 Ibn Fadl Allāh al-"Umari, Masālik iv, 177. 

49 Reynolds, Symbolic 261-86, 276. This chapter is a much expanded version of Reynolds's 
discussion of dreams found in Interpreting 88—93. 
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can hardly compete with the sheer volume of dreams some scholars included 
in their autobiographies,°° but his dreams nevertheless perform a similar semi- 
otic function. Only two dreams are narrated in any great detail; the first explains 
the origins of his grandfather's peculiar laqab "al-Rubāt”5! while the second is 
recounted by his maternal cousin concerning a head injury al-Bigāī received 
when he was younger. It is to the second dream that we will turn our attention. 

Al-Biqāī introduces it by explaining that God blessed him in numerous 
ways, the greatest of which was perhaps that this head injury was cured by the 
Prophet. The account proceeds thus: 


God Almighty rewarded him [al-Bigāī] from His Grace with many and 
obvious kindnesses of His miracles, amongst the greatest of which—or 
the greatest—was that he was injured in the head when he was small, 
and the Prophet (s) cured him, which is to say that the daughter of his 
maternal uncle, Maryam bt. Muhammad b. ‘Alī b. Muhammad b. Sulay- 
man, saw him (s) in a dream, wherein he said to her: "You have one wish 
from me.” She said to him: "The son of my paternal aunt is injured in his 
head.’ So he said to her: "Take this remedy to him, and shortly afterwards it 
will be healed, as if his head had never been injured.” His maternal cousin 
remained after the dream unable to raise the hand to which he had given 
the remedy.5? 


Within Islamic oneirocriticism, dreams of the Prophet Muhammad were 
deemed to be both unequivocally true and divinely inspired: they could— 
and did, as Leah Kinberg has demonstrated—function in a similar manner to 
hadith.55 True dreams correlate closely with issues of authority— particularly 
of a spiritual nature—and social rank. 

Al-BigāTs inclusion of a “true” dream, the meaning of which is obvious, was 
designed to substantiate his status. Given the broader framework of the autobi- 
ography, this was likely his intellectual status. It is significant that his recovery 
from what was, evidently, a serious injury is presented as miraculous and facil- 
itated solely through the intervention of the Prophet. The truth of the dream, 
in no need of confirmation due to it being of the Prophet, is nevertheless cor- 
roborated by the subsequent physical impairment of his cousin. 


50 For example, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Tirmidhi and Abū Shama included 17 and 14, respectively. 
51  MsKóprülü 1119 fol. 71”; Ms 'Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 96"; al-Biqa't, Unwan ii, 61. 


52 MS Köprülü 1119 fol. 72"; ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 985; al-Bigāī, Unwān ii, 65. 
53 Kinberg, Literal. 
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Al-Biqa'i does refer to other dreams, though he merely tells us that he saw 
the Prophet in many dreams (in some of which he kissed his hand) and that he 
also saw Abū Bakr, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Al-Biqa'i tells us 
that he “kissed the left hand of ‘Ali.”54 Why al-Bigāī chooses not to describe the 
events of these dreams is unclear, though they still have a legitimizing function, 
which is enacted by listing the names of those who appeared and by position- 
ing these names after his narration of the dream of his cousin, Maryam bt. 
Muhammad. Much like the reference to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas was an attempt 
to arrogate for himself some measure of Sa‘d’s prestige, so too are these dreams 
attempts on the part of al-Biqa' to enhance his prestige through association 
with the Prophet and three of the rightly guided caliphs. In this way, they are 
meant to assuage the problem of his lack of social standing. 


4-3 The Attack on His Family 
It is clear that the attack on his family, which resulted in the death of his father, 
is the crux of the autobiography, though he does only describe it briefly. He 
states that “the sahib al-tarjama was born in approximately 809 in Khirbat Ruha 
... There, he read the Quran and laboured in it. Then an event committed out- 
rage against them, in which his father, his two uncles, and six of his relatives 
were treacherously killed in Sha‘ban 821. Thereupon his mother and her father 
took him to Damascus in 823.55 Although he does not explicitly link the death 
of his father with the serious injury he received as a child, we can infer from his 
treatment of the events that they were both consequences of the attack on his 
family because they are semiotized in the same way. 

Concerning the death of his father, al-Biqa' tells us that he heard an unseen 
voice when he was younger. The notion of the unseen voice, the hatif, is closely 
related to dream symbolism and functions in a similar way. He states that 


when he was a boy in Khirbat Ruha he attended a mosque called the 
zawiya of Shaykh Musa, wherein he studied by himself. He heard therein 
a speaker, and he could not see anyone; there was no place for any- 
one to conceal himself. He [the speaker] said to him: "They will kill 
your father!" verbatim and repeatedly. And therefore he used to hear this 


54 MS Köprülü 119 fol. 72"; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 98"; al-Bigāī, ‘Unwan ii, 66. Why Uth- 
man was the only one of the Rāshidūn not to appear in al-BigāTs dreams is unclear, as is 
the significance of 'Alīs left hand. 

55 MS Köprülü 1119 fol. 71"-25; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbār 40 fol. 96"; al-Bigāī, 'Unwan ii, 62. 
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phrase whenever he would pass the graveyard of the companions of the 
zāwiya; then his father was killed shortly thereafter.*% 


This is clearly a portent of future events and is intended to give meaning to the 
death of his father. The warning transfers it from the realm of the mundane and 
the random into the realm of prophecy. It is no longer an act of meaningless 
violence but an event pregnant with meaning. Likewise, when he introduces 
his maternal cousin's dream of the Prophet, this is framed within the context 
of the Prophet's intervention being one of the *many and obvious kindnesses" 
that God had bestowed upon al-Biqa‘l; his injury, much like the death of his 
father, was purposeful. 

The meaning behind both events is revealed in a statement attributed to one 
of his anonymous companions: 


One of his companions expressed the opinion to him that the Prophet (s) 
had, in his opinion, sent to the sahib al-tarjama a gift. It was one of the 
greatest of the graces which he had witnessed concerning trials, amongst 
the greatest of those was the killing of his father and his uncles, for it was 
a reason for his moving to Damascus. And it was the starting point of his 
attaining the happiness of searching for knowledge and learning about 
the lands of men, and witnessing miracles.5” 


The meaning, then, is simple: the attack on his family was neither meaningless 
nor purposeless. Rather, it was the greatest gift that had been bestowed upon 
him, for it was the driving force behind his move from the village of Khirbat 
Rūhā to Damascus and thence to Cairo. 

Our discussion thus far has been based on Ms Kóprülü 1119. How, then, does 
the additional material in Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40, which was added some 
four years after his appointments as Sultan Jaqmaq's hadith teacher and as the 
mufassir of the Zahir Mosque, modify this picture? Covering folios 1067—7', this 
additional material makes a notable departure by switching to the first person. 
The effect of this is to make the additional material read in a more introspect- 
ive and personal manner. Al-Bigāī begins with a remembrance of his mother. 
He states that she “was a good woman, but there was a severity in her character, 
a quality inherent in most—or all—of our relatives. When she was angry with 
me, she used to pray that I would die as a highwayman on the streets."58 


mE 


56 Ms Köprülü 1119 fol. 73"; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 98v; al-Bigāī, Unwān ii, 65. 
57 MS Köprülü 119 fol. 72”; Ms ‘Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 9877; al-Bigāī, Unwān ii, 66. 
58 | MS Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 106". 
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He continues by discussing his love for jihad, which expands upon his earlier 
reference to his activities as a mujahid. Thus, he tells us that he struggled with 
his bodily appetites and sought to gain mastery over them; he would pray to 
God that He would help him in this endeavor. So great was his passion for 
jihad that he devoted himself to the practice of archery and swordsmanship, 
hoping to master both, and he began to compose a work on the science of 
the sword, which he hoped would become paradigmatic.”9 There is thus no 
ambiguity that al-Biqa' devoted himself to military jihad and not to the more 
pacifist and ascetic mujahida.5? While it does suggest, in particular, a somewhat 
more deep-seated interest in the practice of jihad than is otherwise known, this 
new material does little to change our semiotic reading of the autobiography 
so much as it adds nuance to the more positivist traditional reading. 

This is, however, not the totality of the new material. The most significant 
part concerns his appointment as Sultan Jaqmaq's hadith teacher. Al-Biqa' tells 
us that 


when Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Abū Sa'īd Jaqmaq obtained the sultanate 
in the year 842/1438, I enquired of the gādī l-qudat; and therefore did 
he speak on my behalf concerning the reading of al-Bukhari in his— 
the Sultan's—presence because he who had been reading in that capa- 
city was no longer competent for it. He assented and described me in 
my absence with reference to many attributes, amongst which was that 
the handsomeness of my reading was excellent. The slanderers sought to 
undermine that, exerting themselves and acting deceitfully. 

And so, on the day on which he would select someone to read, the gādī 
[-gudāt enquired of the Sultan before the reading. He said: "The one about 
whom you have spoken—may he be greatly reward.” And he praised me 
concerning my knowledge and my compositions, and said: "Tomorrow, he 
will read and he will astonish the Sultan.”6! 


A]-Biqa continues by noting that “God Almighty was kind" and proved the 
truth of the sultan's statement by making his reading successful and that he 
made no “barbarism of speech" during it. He does admit that, occasionally, he 
would misread 'an as ibn and vice versa. He concludes the biography by noting 


sg Ibid. fol. 106%. 

60 More commonly referred to in Western scholarship as Jihad al-nafs, the preferred term 
in premodern writing is mujāhida. For discussion of this, see in particular Neale, Jihad 
47-55- 

61 Ms Arabiyya akhbar 40 fols 106%—7". 
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the closeness of his relationship with Ibn Hajar, a point more than evidenced 
by Ibn Hajar’s pivotal role in the advancement of al-BigāTs career.” 

Two points need to be made. Firstly, al-Biqa''s emphasis of his gratitude 
that he made no mistakes during the first recitation, coupled with his candid 
admission that he occasionally misread ‘an as ibn and vice versa, suggests that 
much of his anxiety revolved around his speech and, by extension, his peasant 
background. This, in turn, suggests that al-Biqa'1 was consciously marked as an 
outsider by the Cairene intellectual elite, unnamed members of which opposed 
his appointment because of his less cultured background. That al-Biqa' felt the 
need to return to this and stress that he deserved his appointment on the basis 
of the excellence of his reading, and to furthermore invoke the authority of Ibn 
Hajar, suggests that the opposition continued to be a factor in his life. 

Secondly, and strikingly, the involvement of God within the direction of his 
life continues. Thus, while Ibn Hajar was the one to secure his appointment, it 
was through neither his nor al-Bigāī's agency that his recitation was successful. 
Rather, it was God who decided to be beneficent and ensure al-Biqa'i's success 
and thereby, al-Biqa' continues, demonstrating to the sultan the blessings God 
had bestowed upon al-Biqa. 


5 Toward an Ontology of History 


The notion that his life was shaped by the Divine is highlighted by Guo in his 
discussion of al-Biqa'i's chronicle, the Izhār al-‘asr. Guo makes two points about 
the Izhar al-‘asr that bear mentioning here. Firstly, he argues that the Izhar al- 
‘asr is fundamentally eschatological and that this can only be understood in 
the context of Islamic salvationist history, the central concern of which had, by 
al-BigāTs time, become 


more about the internal threats to the realm, about the concept of the 
superiority of the righteous Muslim scholars (himself included of course) 
and just rulers (such as Sultan Inal) to those unjust rulers (such as Sultan 
Jagmag), corrupt officers, and phony ‘ulama ... the paramount concern 
for him was naturally the internal turmoil and self-destruction that was 
eating away at the already feeble Mamluk system ( fasad, zulm are the 
buzzwords in the Chronicle throughout).%% 


62 Ibid. fol.107'. 


ies) 


63 Guo, Al-BigāTs 139. 
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Secondly, Guo argues that al-Biqa‘l juxtaposes and explains events from his 
own life with Quranic exegesis and dream symbolism. In doing so, he interprets 
his life symbolically within the context of this eschatological salvation history. 
Essentially, al-Biqa' sees the trials and tribulations that he undergoes as par- 
allels to the trials and tribulations of the Muslim community at large and that 
just as the Muslims will be triumphant, so too will he triumph over his oppon- 
ents and detractors. In both cases, Guo argues, this is because these triumphs 
are predictable in accordance with the "Heavenly Plan”: for al-Biqa', the Divine 
was guiding the course of his life.64 

The parallels between this sense of Divine immanence in both the Izhar al- 
‘asr and the autobiography are obvious. In the autobiography, al-Biqa casts 
his life as fundamentally guided by God and defined by trial and hardship and 
singles out the death of his father and the opposition that he met in Cairo. 
In both cases, however, he is triumphant. The eschatological element is also 
present in the autobiography, though somewhat more muted. Al-Biqa'i notes 
the following: 


At the end of the 23rd night of the month [Dhū l-Hijja] in the year 
[845/4th of May 1442], I saw whilst dreaming a reciter reading in my 
house: “The Hour [al-sā'a] drew near and the moon was cleft in two.” Thus 
is it auspicious from its beginning with the imminence of al-Amr and its 
end with the attainment of benefit. And God Almighty makes near the 
realization of that, because He is over all things capable.® 


The reciter quotes Q 54:1 verbatim, which has intrinsic eschatological mean- 
ing. The Hour, for which al-amr is frequently a synonym,® refers to the period 
immediately preceding the end of the world. The splitting of the moon asun- 
der is one of the more dramatic signs of the imminence of the end. Al-BigāTs 
commentary on his dream, wherein he expresses his hope for the realization of 
this, suggests that he believed himself to be living in the End Times. The auto- 
biography demonstrates that al-Biqa'''s belief in the imminence of the Divine 
in his life and the eschatological future were not unique to the Izhar al-‘asr. 
Rather, it suggests that these were fundamental elements in al-Biqa''s onto- 
logy of history, which had developed at least some fourteen years earlier when 
he wrote his autobiography. 


64 Ibid. 
65 MS Arabiyya akhbar 40 fol. 106". 
66 Lawson, The Quran xxi, xxiii, 33. 
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6 Conclusion 


Al-BigāTs autobiography can thus be read in two ways. On the one hand, it 
can be read positively as an account of his formative years; on the other, it 
can be read as an attempt to give meaning to those years. In truth, both of 
these aspects work together to support al-Biqa's position within the intellec- 
tual elite of 15th-century Cairo. It is no accident that we find it included within 
his biographical collection. The writing of biographical collections is funda- 
mental to the formation and maintenance of group identities. The periodic 
updating and compilation of these works is an attempt to assert continuity 
between the present and the past because the present gains its authority by vir- 
tue of the weight of memory. Biographical collections were the battlegrounds 
on which membership in the intellectual elite was fought. Inclusion in them 
was a marker of success; exclusion a marker of failure. 

Thus, if we read the autobiography positively as a record of his early years, his 
choice to focus on his rihla fi talab al-'ilm communicates and underscores his 
membership in the intellectual elite by stressing and memorializing the links 
he developed between himself and the members of the intellectual elite, partic- 
ularly his relationship with Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani. By including himself within 
his collection, he claims for himself a place within that intellectual community. 

When we read the autobiography as an attempt to develop meaning, it 
becomes not merely an attempt to justify his membership among the intellec- 
tual elite but also the record of how al-Biqa' sought to rationalize and make 
sense of a traumatic event from his childhood. For al-Bigāī, the only way he 
could make sense of this was to interpret his life within a symbolic and eschato- 
logical framework that gave meaning to the attack on his family by emphasizing 
the greatness of the miracles and kindness that was bestowed upon him and by 
asserting that he would, with divine favor, triumph over those trials and tribu- 
lations that afflicted him. The dream symbolism emphasizes that the attack on 
his family was the beginning of a series of coherent events that led to his emig- 
ration to Cairo and then his appointment as Sultan Jaqmaq’s hadith teacher. 
In this context, the recounting of his lineage takes on new meaning because 
it highlights how humble his origins were. All of this serves not only to justify 
his position within the Cairene intellectual elite but also to make his rise to 
membership of the intellectual elite all the more impressive. 
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CHAPTER 11 


"And They Read in That Night Books of History": 
Consuming, Discussing, and Producing Texts about 
the Past in al-Ghawri's Majalis as Social Practices 


Christian Mauder 


1 Introduction* 


[Al-Walid b. Yazid] once grabbed his brother and fornicated with him. 
Moreover, he wanted to drink [wine] on top of the Ka‘ba. The author 
of the work of history (sahib al-tarikh) said: “No one from among the 
Muslims did (‘amila) what al-Walid did.” Bon mot (durra): He whose vic- 
tory may be glorious [i.e., Sultan al-Ghawri] said: "Nay, neither a Christian 
nor a Mazdaist nor any other person who ever did anything (ahad min 
al-'amilin) did something similar to what this ill-fated sinner (al-fajir al- 
manhūs) did”! 


This passage comes from one of the three surviving accounts of the majālis, or 
learned gatherings, that the penultimate Mamluk sultan Qanisawh al-Ghawri 
(r. 906-22/1501-16) convened at the Cairo Citadel. More precisely, the passage 
forms part of a section depicting how al-Ghawri and members of his court? 


This chapter is based on research results from my dissertation In the sultan's salon: Learn- 
ing, religion and rulership at the Mamluk court of Qanisawh al-Ghawrī (r. 1501-1516), which 
I defended at the University of Góttingen in 2017 and am currently preparing for full pub- 
lication; cf. esp. chapters 3.11, 3.1.5., 4.1.1, 4.2, 4.2.7, and 6.34. The writing of this chapter 
was supported by the Humanities Research Fellowship Program of New York University Abu 
Dhabi and by the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, NJ. I would like to thank the par- 
ticipants of the Fifth Conference of the School of Mamluk Studies in general and Konrad 
Hirschler, Gowaart Van Den Bossche, and Jo Van Steenbergen in particular for their helpful 
feedback on an earlier version of this chapter. Furthermore, I am obliged to the Directorates 
of the Süleymaniye Kütüphanesi, Istanbul, and the Topkapi Sarayı Kütüphanesi, Istanbul, for 
granting me access to the analyzed manuscripts. 

1 Anonymous, al-Uqiid i, fol. 837. 

2 Forthe purposes of the present chapter, I understand "courts" as internally stratified social 
bodies centered around the person of a ruler and distinguished by regular access to him or 
her. For a more refined discussion of what constitutes a court, see Mauder, Salon, chapters 
1.2.2.4. 
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engaged with Umayyad history in general and with the reign of Caliph Walid 
b. Yazid (r. 125-6/743-4) in particular. In many ways, the quote is typical of 
how members of al-Ghawrīs court approached historical topics. First, the pas- 
sage clearly shows that information about the past was taken from written 
historiographical texts, although—and this is likewise typical—the surviving 
accounts do not identify these works by title. Second, historical knowledge 
was not only consumed but also interpreted, developed, and produced by 
commenting on and adding to the available historical literature. Third, in the 
majalis accounts, the members of the late Mamluk court appear as making 
implicit or explicit statements about themselves. In the passage quoted, for 
example, Sultan al-Ghawrī condemns the actions of an almost proverbially 
wicked ruler, thus claiming for himself a rank of moral superiority. 

The accounts of al-Ghawrī's majālis provide deep insight into the dynamics 
of the consumption, performative presentation, and production of texts about 
the past at the Mamluk court, that is, the court of the rulers of the Islamic- 
ate polity known in European languages as the Mamluk Sultanate that was in 
its political, social, religious, cultural, and linguistic characteristics significantly 
shaped by the fact that many members of its political elite, including numerous 
rulers, were former military slaves (mamlüks). Moreover, the accounts indicate 
that members of the sultan's court invested considerable time, effort, and cul- 
tural capital into engaging with historiographical material. In what follows, I 
argue that this engagement was part of a dense web of social practices? that 
served multiple purposes, including, but not limited to, the representation 
and legitimation of al-Ghawrī's rule, the exchange and acquisition of cultural 
capital, the performative enactment and reaffirmation of the courtiers' mem- 
bership in a refined elite of udaba@’, i.e., persons possessing adab,* the social 
construction of a shared reality the commemoration of events central to the 
identity of members of the court, and the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. 

My argumentation proceeds in five steps. The following section provides 
information on al-Ghawrīs majālis as courtly events and their historical back- 
ground. Thereafter, I analyze practices of the consumption of historical texts 


3 I follow Wedeen, Visions 15, in understanding social practices as “actions or deeds that are 
repeated over time; they are learned, reproduced, and subjected to risk through social inter- 
action ... They tend to be intellegible to others in context-depending ways." 

4 Classical studies of this multifaceted concept include Lichtenstádter, Conception; Nallino, 
Littérature, esp. 7-34. More recent are, e.g., Bonebakker, Adab; Fáhndrich, Begriff; Gabrieli, 
Adab; Pellat, Adab; Lapidus, Knowledge (with a focus on its religious aspects); Bauer, Adab; 
Hāmeen-Anttila, Adab; Enderwitz, Adab. 

5 Onthe social construction of reality, see Berger and Luckmann, Construction. 
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during these events. The subsequent section sheds light on practices of dis- 
cussing and commenting on works about the past in the sultan's majalis. The 
following part scrutinizes the production of such works at the Mamluk court. 
The final section summarizes my main findings and discusses their broader 
implications for our understanding of late Mamluk intellectual history. 


2 Al-Ghawrī's Majālis in Historical Context 


Qanisawh al-Ghawri ruled as Mamluk sultan over Egypt, Syria, and neighbor- 
ing regions during a time when the Mamluk Sultanate faced multiple external 
and internal challenges, including the rise of the rivaling Muslim polities of 
the Ottomans and the Safavids, the sudden appearance of Portuguese sailors 
in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea after their circumnavigation of Africa, 
consequent shifts in trade routes, recurring outbreaks of the plague, troop 
mutinies, and a long-lasting trend toward economic contraction. Moreover, 
al-Ghawrī had attained the sultanic throne only after a long and violent succes- 
sion struggle in which half a dozen rulers rapidly succeeded each other over a 
period of less than five years—a development that demonstrated the contin- 
gency of the person of the Mamluk ruler.” In this period of violent conflicts and 
pronounced economic hardship, al-Ghawri relied on highly contested meas- 
ures, such as uncanonical taxes, expropriations, forced purchases, and sales 
of offices, to collect the revenue necessary for the continued functioning of 
the sultanic administration, the upkeep of the military, the funding of major 
construction projects, and the alimentation of his court.$ Consequently, chron- 
iclers of the period decried the sultan as a particularly unjust ruler whose fiscal 
schemes stood in opposition to established practices of good governance.? 

In spite of and, as it seems, in reaction to these phenomena of crisis, the sul- 
tan maintained a lavish court life that included hosting regular majalis, which 
primarily took place in various halls of the Cairo Citadel during the evenings 
of two to three days per week. The courtly attendees of these events included 
high-ranking members of the scholarly and administrative elite such as current 
andformer chief judges, the sultan's private secretaries, and holders of teaching 
positions in prominent madrasas of Cairo. Further participants encompassed 


6 On the challenges that Mamluk rulers of al-Ghawrīs generation faced, see Petry, Twilight; 
Protectors; Elbendary, Crowds, esp. 104; Mauder, Salon, chapter 6.1. 

7 See Mauder, Herrschaftsbegründung. 

See Petry, Protectors; Twilight; Institution; Paradox. 

See Mauder Salon, chapters 2.11—2.1.2.3. 
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traveling scholars, poets, diplomats, and foreign dignitaries, among whom the 
Ottoman prince Abū l-Khayr Muhammad Qorqud (d. 918/1513), the son of 
Bāyezīd 11 (r. 886—918/1481-1512), stands out as the highest ranking. While the 
majalis sported less prominent participants, such as musicians and servants, 
apart from Sultan al-Ghawri, members of the military elite were conspicuously 
absent. This last observation highlights the decidedly civilian and largely schol- 
arly character of the gatherings.!° 

Most of what we know about these events comes from three sources claim- 
ing to provide eyewitness accounts of the gatherings, all of which are pre- 
served in unique manuscripts originally produced for al-Ghawrīs palace lib- 
rary and located today in Istanbul. While two of them, al-Kawkab al-durri fi 
masa'l al-Ghawrī (The brilliant star on al-Ghawri’s questions)!! and al-Uqud 
al-jawhariyya ft l-nawadir al-Ghawriyya (The jewel necklaces on al-Ghawri's 
anecdotes),! provide very little information on their background and author- 
ship, the third one, Nafa’is majalis al-sultaniyya fi hagā'ig asrār al-Qur'aniyya 
(sic, The gems of the sultanic gatherings on the truths of Quranic mysteries), 
can be safely attributed to one of the sultan's clients by the name of Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Husayni (fl. 931/506), known as al-Sharif.!3 Unlike al-Kawkab al- 
durrī and al-Uqūd al-jawhariyya, which claim to contain “best of" collections 
of the proceedings of majālis taking place during multiyear periods, al-Sharīf 
provides detailed accounts of 96 gatherings that took place between Ramadan 
gio (beginning in February 1505) and Sha‘ban gu (beginning in December 
1505). 


10  Mauder Salon, chapters 4.1-4.1.2.4. 

11 MS Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı Kütüphanesi, Ahmet 111 1377. The text was partly edited in 
‘Azzam (ed.), Majalis. Hereafter, references to the manuscript are preceded by (Ms) and 
use the pagination in the manuscript. Page numbers in the edition are indicated by (ed. 
‘Azzam). All quotations for which references to both the edition and the manuscript are 
given are based on the manuscript. 

12 MS Istanbul, Süleymaniye Kütüphanesi, Ayasofya 3312 and 3313. On this text, see also 
Mauder and Markiewicz, Source. 

13 MSs Istanbul, Topkapi Saray: Kütüphanesi, Ahmet 111 2680. The text was partly edited in 
‘Azzam (ed.), Majalis. Hereafter, references to the manuscript are preceded by (Ms) and 
use the pagination in the manuscript. Page numbers in the edition are indicated by (ed. 
‘Azzam). All quotations for which references to both the edition and the manuscript are 
given are based on the manuscript. 

14 On these texts, see, in addition to Mauder, Salon; also Awad, Sultan; Behrens-Abouseif, 
Arts; Berkey, Mamluks; Conermann, Es boomt 50-1; Flemming, Activities; Perser; Nacht- 
gesprāchen; Frenkel, Culture 11; Nations 63, 68-9; Irwin, Thinking; Literature 28; Mauder 
and Markiewicz, Source. 
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The three sources indicate that the majalis attendees (including the sultan) 
discussed during their meetings scholarly questions from a broad array of dif- 
ferent disciplines. The fact that Nafa'is majalis al-sultaniyya claims to provide a 
holistic description of the gatherings during a limited period allows us to make 
quantitative estimates about the frequency with which questions from various 
fields of learning came up in the gatherings. According to the data provided 
in this source, legal questions clearly predominated and constituted about a 
third of the topics of the majālis, followed by issues of Quranic exegesis, which 
accounted for about a fifth of the debates. About an eighth of the debates 
focused on poetry, rhymed riddles, anecdotes, and other forms of literature, the 
remainder of the debated questions coming largely from the fields of rational 
theology, stories about the prophets before Muhammad, history, and prophetic 
traditions, all of which appear to have been of roughly the same level of prom- 
inence and accounting each for slightly less than ten percent of the discussed 
material. History or tarikh, as it is called in the accounts of the majalis, was thus 
a recurrent and regular, albeit not the most frequent, discussion topic among 
the scholars, officials, and foreign visitors that the sultan brought together. 


3 Consuming Texts about the Past 


Unlike most other fields of learning in which the majalis apparently relied 
mostly on memorized material and rational argumentation, written texts 
figured prominently in scholarly exchanges about historical topics. The 
accounts of al-Ghawrīs majālis indicate that copies of works about the past 
were physically present during these events and read aloud for the consump- 
tion of members of the court. In addition to the quotation given at the very 
beginning of this chapter, al-Kawkab al-durri refers, for example, to Abū 
Hayyan al-Tawhīdīs (d. ca. 414/1023) anthology al-Basa'ir wa-l-Dhakhā'ir 
(Insights and treasures) as a source of historical knowledge about the compan- 
ions of the Prophet Muhammad." Such a clear identification of a work by title 
and author is rather untypical, given that al-Ugud al-jawhariyya and Nafa’is 
majalis al-sultaniyya often use rather vague phrases such as "they read in the 
book of history (gara’u ft -tarikh);"6 “it was mentioned in the book of history 
(dhukira fi Ltārīkh)” “the author of the book of history said (gala sahib al- 


15 Anonymous, al-Kawkab (Ms) 77; (ed. 'Azzam) 53. 
16 | Al-Sharif, Nafü'is (MS) 213. 
17 Ibid. 219. 
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tartkh),”!® or “and they read in that night books of history (wa-qara'ü fi tilka 
Llalya al-tawārīkh)”!9 

In several cases, it is possible to trace back historical material that the 
sources attribute in such a vague manner to Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn 
Khallikan's (d. 681/1282) famous biographical dictionary Wafayat al-a‘yan wa- 
anb@ abn@ al-zaman (The [reports] about the deaths of famous persons and 
the news on the children of time), which seems to have been one of the 
most frequently studied historiographical works in the majalis.2° Among other 
things, the participants at the sultan's gatherings read in this work about the 
lives of prominent early Muslims such as the caliphs Uthmān b. ‘Affan 
(d. 35/656)?! and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661),?? important rulers, including the 
Umayyad Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 99/717), the ‘Abbasid Abu Ja'far al- 
Mansur (d.158/775),7^ and the Buyid ‘Imad al-Dawla (d. 338/949),2° and famous 
figures of Islamicate learning, such as the linguist Yahya b. Ya'mar (d. 129/746),26 
the grammarian ‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa1 (d. 189/805),27 the philosopher al-Farabi 
(d. 339/950),28 and the polymath Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200).2% 

The choice of Wafayat al-a‘yan as one of the majalis participants’ favorite 
reading materials is significant. In 1973, Hartmut Fáhndrich noted (it would 
appear independently from Ulrich Haarmann's writings about the "literariz- 
ation" of Mamluk historiography) "that Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat represents a 
certain literarization of the genre of ‘biographical dictionary’ in that for the 
presentation of a great part of the material the literarizing approach of adab 
is employed."?? As "a mixture of educational and entertaining material or 


18 Anonymous, a/-Ugūd i, 837. 

19  AlSharnf, Nafá'is (MS) 215, 251; (ed. ‘Azzam) 128 (tawarikh in second case without article). 

20 My understanding of biographical works as a form of history writing is based on al-Qadi, 
History. 

21 Anonymous, al-Ugiid i, 61", based on Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan vi, 174. 

22 Anonymous, al- Ugūd i, 61", based on Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan vi, 164. 

23 Anonymous, al-Uqüd i, 75'—67, based on Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan ii, 421. 

24 Anonymous, al-Uqid i, 86", based on Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan iii, 152-3. 

25 X Anonymous, al-'Uqüd ii, 21^", based on Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan iii, 399—400. 

26 Anonymous, al-Kawkab (MS) 115; Anonymous, al-'Uqud i, 73"-4', based on Ibn Khallikān, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan vii, 218. 

27 Anonymous, al-Kawkab (Ms) 112, based on Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan ii, 296. 

28 . Al-Sharif, Nafā'is (Ms) 251-2; (ed. 'Azzam) 128; Anonymous, al-‘Uqid ii, 22", based on Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan v, 155-6. 

29 Anonymous, al-Kawkab (Ms) 279; Anonymous, al-Uqid ii, 23", based on Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan iii, 141. 

3o Fāhndrich, Approach 440. See also Fáhndrich, Man 30-3, 39. 
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educational material presented as entertainment”! in Fáhndrich's evaluation 
Wafayat al-a‘yan represents “a biographical dictionary with numerous features 
that are common to adab-works."?? While it would be oversimplistic to reduce 
the value of Wafayat al-a‘yan to its entertaining and educational functions, we 
may assume that the members of al-Ghawrī's majālis selected this work for 
their practices of historiographic consumption—rather than any other of the 
dozens of available biographical dictionaries— precisely because of its literary 
qualities. Thanks to the latter, the collective reading of Wafayat al-a‘yan offered 
not only opportunities to acquire cultural capital but also to enjoy the aesthetic 
pleasures of a well-composed literary text. 

Moreover, the members of al-Ghawri’s court who met with the ruler in 
his majalis did not consume Ibn Khallikan's massive Wafayat al-a‘yan indis- 
criminately but rather focused on those parts of the work that were directly 
meaningful to their own social realities. A case in point is a passage from Ibn 
Khallikan concerning al-Farabi and his patron, the Hamdanid ruler Sayf 
al-Dawla (r. 333-56/945-67), which both al-Uqud al-jawhariyya and Nafa’is 
majalis al-sultaniyya mention as a topic of al-Ghawri’s majālis. The story 
addresses the question of the status of cultural capital vis-à-vis political power. 
In the version narrated in Nafā'is majalis al-sultaniyya, which clearly depends 
on the one in Wafayat al-a‘yan* but paraphrases it to a considerable degree, it 
reads as follows: 


Strange incident (ghariba): It is said in the book of history (al-tarikh): 
Farabi entered Sayf al-Dawla's majlis. The ruler said to him: “Sit down!” He 
asked: “Shall I sit down in my place (makani) or in your place?" [The ruler] 
said: "Sit down in your place." Thereupon, he sat down [in a place] above 
all [others] so that he dislodged Sayf al-Dawla from [his] throne (sarir). 

Admonishing (tadīb): His Excellency, our lord the sultan [i.e., al- 
Ghawrī] said: “Al-Farabi did not behave nicely (malihan) [here], because 
he deemed it necessary to deal impolitely (gillat al-adab) with the shadow 
of God [on Earth]. 

[The story continues:] Thereupon, Sayf al-Dawla’s mamlüks wanted to 
kill al-Farabi. They said to each other in Persian: “This man is impolite 
and feeble-minded (khafif al-'agl).” Al-Farabi said to them in Persian: “Be 
patient, for deeds should be judged according to their outcomes (innama 


31  Fáhndrich, Approach 437. See also Pauliny, Anekdote 143-4. 

32 Fāhndrich, Approach 437, see also 439-40; Begriff 340-1; Pauliny, Anekdote, esp. 146-56; 
Fahndrich, Man 28, 33-6, 211. 

33 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan v, 155-6. 
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L-a'mál bi-l-khawatim)!” Then, he debated with the scholars of the majlis 
and overcame them all. Sayf al-Dawla was amazed by his attitude and his 
awe-inspiring appearance (min hay atihi wa-haybatihi) and said to him: 
“(Do you want to] eat a bite?” [Al-Fārābī] said: “No.” [Sayf al-Dawla] asked: 
“(Do you want to] listen to a song (naghma)?" [ Al-Farabi] said: “Yes.” [Sayf 
al-Dawla] thereupon had musicians brought in, but al-Farabi did not like 
their performance and said: “If you would grant us permission, we would 
play a little.” They said: “It is all right” Then, [al-Fārābī] took out a piece 
of wood, fastened strings on it and [began to] play. Thereupon, all people 
of the majlis laughed. Thereafter, he played [again] and they cried. Con- 
sequently, Sayf al-Dawla assigned him [a stipend of] two dinars per day. 
Al-Farabi died in Syria.44 


This passage was apparently of immediate interest to the members of al- 
Ghawrīs court for several reasons. First, the court of the famous Islamicate 
ruler Sayf al-Dawla was depicted as being remarkably similar to that of al- 
Ghawni. Like the latter, in addition to the ruler, it encompassed scholars, musi- 
cians, and mamlüks who met to discuss scholarly topics in the sultan's majalis. 
The historical precedent of Sayf al-Dawla's court as portrayed by Ibn Khallikan 
thus allowed the members of al-Ghawr''s majālis to situate themselves in a 
shared tradition of Islamicate courtly culture dating back centuries and entail- 
ing a set of common cultural norms, expectations, and forms of expression. It 
provided the members of al-Ghawri's majālis with a point of reference for a 
shared social reality that transcended their immediate present through a his- 
toric precedent. 

Second, the passage offered members of al-Ghawrīs court an opportunity 
to engage more closely, and based on a concrete historical example, with one 
of the central concepts of this shared courtly reality, namely, adab. As the com- 
ment toward the beginning of the story attributed to al-Ghawn indicates, in the 
majalis, the term adab denoted primarily a combination of behavioral stand- 
ards and a related body of knowledge members of courts were expected to 
master—and not, say, a certain type of literature. This understanding of adab is 
also expressed elsewhere in the accounts of al-Ghawrīs majalis: Nafa'is majālis 
al-sultaniyya credits al-Ghawrī with the aphorisms?5 "There is nothing in the 
world that is better than adab, for it adorns the rich and covers the poverty of 


34 Al-Shanf, Nafa’is (Ms) 251-2; (ed. 'Azzam) 128. 
35 My understanding of the concept of aphorism in Arabic literature follows Berger, Aphor- 
ism. 
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the poor”** and "There is nothing in the world that is better than adab. Adab is a 
jewel and the intellect (‘aq/) is its place of origin (lit. its mine)”7 Alī b. Abi Talib 
is supposed to have stated, “A person's honor lies in his knowledge ('ilm) and his 
adab, and not in his origin (asl) and his lineage (nasab).’38 Moreover, among 
the majalis participants, not reacting properly to a fellow Muslim's greeting 
was considered an act of “neglecting (tark) [one's] adab,"? whereas the correct 
choice of one's attire in a courtly context demonstrated one's good manners 
(adab).^? The depiction of the members of al-Ghawrī's majālis as interested 
in such questions indicated that they themselves possessed adab and were 
thus members of the cultural elite of udabā”. This status provided them with 
a shared identity not limited to members of the late Mamluk court but also 
encompassing past generations of learned and refined inhabitants of the Islam- 
icate world with whom the members of al-Ghawri's court formed an imagined 
community, transcending their individual experiences and situating them in 
the broader context of Islamicate history. At the same time, their identity as 
udab@ also legitimated the common exalted social position of members of the 
Mamluk court irrespective of their apparently quite diverse ancestry and ori- 
gin, as the aphorism attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib shows. We are thus dealing 
here with a shared identity based on moral and intellectual grounds, and not on 
ethnicity or kinship, as was arguably the case in most other Islamicate polities 
of the time, where membership in certain lineage groups was often a necessary, 
though not sufficient condition for elite status and access to courtly circles. 
Indeed, one may assume that to the minds of the participants in al-Ghawri's 
majalis, it was this emphasis on merit—and not ancestry—that set them apart 
from the courtly elites of other Islamicate polities of their time. 

Third, the example of al-Farabi's behavior in Sayf al-Dawla's majlis and his 
generous treatment by this ruler demonstrated not only the value of cultural 
capital and its transformability into economic benefits, thus presenting learn- 
ingand the acquisition of knowledge as routes to worldly success, it also offered 
a role model and identification figure for the learned members of al-Ghawri's 
court, who could see themselves as standing in the tradition of the great philo- 
sopher. The fact that knowledge derived from the writings of scholars such as 
al-Farabi, who built on the Greek philosophical heritage, was discussed and 
appreciated in al-Ghawrīs majālis makes this interpretation particularly plaus- 


36 Al-Sharīf, Nafa'is (Ms) 6; (ed. Azzam) 4. 
37  Al-Shanf, Nafa’is (Ms) 157; (ed. Azzām) 59. 
38 Al-Sharīf, Nafa'is (Ms) 199; (ed. 'Azzam) 84. 
39  Al-Shanf, Nafa’is (Ms) 70. 

40 Anonymous, al-Kawkab (MS) 231. 
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ible. Fourth, the story also offered a role model of proper rulership in the 
figure of Sayf al-Dawla, whom it presents as an ideal Muslim sovereign who 
reacted with forbearance to al-Farabi’s impolite behavior, demonstrated his 
support for learning and the arts by hosting majalis featuring both scholarly dis- 
cussions and musical performances, and showcased his generosity by providing 
the philosopher with a generous stipend. To members of al-Ghawri's court, the 
similarities between Sayf al-Dawla and their sultan must have been evident, 
especially as far as the holding of majalis was concerned. The story thus estab- 
lished a connection between al-Ghawri and a successful ruler of old, while also 
legitimating the Mamluk sultan as fulfilling the ethical expectations that could 
be deduced from the behavior of his famous predecessor. 

Taken together, the example of the anecdote about al-Farabi shows how 
important the consumption of written texts about the past could be for both 
al-Ghawri's court as a social body and its members, who through the collect- 
ive reading of such texts interpreted, contextualized, negotiated, and justified 
their social status at the top of Mamluk society. 


4 Discussing and Commenting on Texts about the Past 


The members of al-Ghawri's majalis approached the textual tradition of his- 
torical knowledge not simply as passive recipients, but also by commenting on, 
debating, scrutinizing, and questioning its contents. The passage from al- Ugūd 
al-jawhariyya quoted at the very beginning of this chapter is a case in point. 
It shows the sultan adding to the corpus of available historical knowledge by 
making an—in this case—negative comment about an earlier ruler who was 
widely regarded as one of the most amoral Muslim sovereigns of all times. Sim- 
ilarly, al--Ugūd al-jawhariyya depicts al-Ghawn also as adding his thoughts to a 
piece of historical information about another widely condemned ruler of old: 


In the year 41[/102031], al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah [The One Who Rules 
According To God's Decree], the ruler of the districts of Egypt, went miss- 
ing when he was 36 years old. He had been a devil (shaytan), of wicked dis- 
position, fickle faith, and thirsting for bloodshed. He killed many people 
from among his officials in cold blood and was a heavy wine drinker ... 
Al-Hakim gave orders that nobody was to work during the day and that 
[everybody] was to stay awake at night instead of during the day. One day, 


41 See Mauder Salon, chapter 4.2.8. 
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he walked around and saw a tailor who was sewing while seated with a 
wax candle standing in front of him. Al-Hakim said to him: "Have you not 
heard of our ordinance?" He said: "Yes, oh commander of the faithful, but 
I have lighted the candle so that I can stay awake [in its light ]." Thereupon, 
al-Hakim laughed about him and abolished [his ordinance]. 

Bon mot (durra): He whose victory may be glorious [i.e., al-Ghawn] 
said: "It would have been fitting to call him al-Hakim bi-Ghayr Amr Allah 
[The One Who Does Not Rule According To God's Decree] because God 
Most High created the day for earning one's livelihood and the night for 
what is to remain veiled."*? 


By commenting, in this passage and the one quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, on the received historical knowledge about Walid b. Yazid and al- 
Hakim bi-Amr Allah and their qualities as notoriously bad rulers, al-Ghawri 
made a statement about what it meant to be a good ruler, namely, govern- 
ing in accordance with God's decrees, be it by following His commandments 
concerning proper behavior—contrary to Walid b. Yazid's example—or by 
respecting—unlike al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah—the natural order of His creation. 
Moreover, by using Walid b. Yazid and al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah as negative 
examples, the sultan also implicitly made a statement about his own rule: He 
knew how to govern in accordance with God's will and was, therefore, a legit- 
imate sovereign. 

Yet the historical material discussed in the majalis offered more than warn- 
ings about evil rulers. It also showed how virtuous Muslims of old exercised 
political authority. Again, the sultan is presented in our sources as engaging 
closely with this kind of material: 


‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was strict toward his family and his relatives and 
took away from them much of what they possessed. Then they intrigued 
with his servant, poured poison for him [into a drink] and gave [the ser- 
vant] one thousand dinars. It is said that ‘Umar knew that [poison] had 
been poured [into his drink]. He sent for his servant and said to him after 
he had treated him sternly: “What prompted you to pour [poison] for me 
[into my drink]?" He said: "They gave me one thousand dinars for it and if 
I had continued to wait on you for one thousand years, I would not have 
made this [much money] [Umar] said to him: "Bring me [the money]. 


42 Anonymous, al-Ugiid ii, 25%. I have not been able to pin down the source of this anec- 
dote. 
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[The servant] brought it to him and [‘Umar] gave orders to put it in the 
treasury. He said to the servant: “Leave so that nobody sees you.” The ser- 
vant fled as he was told. Umar—may God have mercy on him— died in 
the year 101[/719-20]. The duration of his reign was two and a half years. 
He lived for 39 years. 

Bon mot (durra): He whose victory may be glorious [i.e., al-Ghawn] 
said: “What is astonishing about him is that he abolished ...^? short period 
many wrongs (mazalim), among them the cursing of imam ‘Ali—may 
God be pleased with him—and replaced it with the saying of Him Most 
High ‘God decrees justice and good behavior’ Some of the earlier ones 
count him among the Rightly Guided Caliphs”*+ 


Al-'Ugūd al-jawhariyya portrays al-Ghawrī here as genuinely interested in the 
figure of the Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 993101/717-20), who 
appears in the quoted passage as a paragon of severity and justice toward his 
family, leniency toward his subjects, and pious respect toward the Prophet's 
family. Through his study of Umar's example, al-Ghawri demonstrated his own 
efforts to be a fair, clement, and godly ruler. We can, therefore, argue that the 
reading of historical material in the sultan's majālis not only established shared 
notions of good rule among the members of the court and thus fulfilled an 
important function in the social construction of a shared reality but also legit- 
imated al-Ghawrīs rule, who is depicted as seeking to perfect his own conduct 
as a ruler through the study of the past. 

However, the historical texts that members of the sultan's court studied and 
commented on both included lessons about the proper behavior of rulers and 
offered points of reference for the shared outlook of a courtly elite that sought 
to abide by certain intellectual and ethical standards. Al- Uqūd al-jawhariyya 
contains a lengthy historical anecdote about how a woman who belonged to 
"the daughters of the royal ladies (banat al-khawandat)” approached the Shafi 
chief judge, claiming that the Mamluk ruler al-Zāhir Barquq (r. 784—91/1382—9 
and 792—801/1390—99) was her slave who had never been freed and was there- 
fore unfit to rule. The judge thereupon summoned Barqüq, and the woman pro- 
duced evidence of his slave status. When the amir kabir of the time offered to 
buy Barquq for 400 dinars, the woman declined and stated that she would only 
sell him to the judge. The judge thereupon sold all his belongings, purchased 
Bargūg from the woman for 22 dinars, and freed him. Bargūg was subsequently 


43 . Word illegible in the manuscript. 
44 Anonymous, al-'Uqüd i, 79. I have not been able to pin down the source of this anecdote. 
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reinstalled as sultan.^5 A[-"Uqud al-jawhariyya attributes the following com- 
ment on this anecdote to al-Ghawrī: “In this time, the judges had long tongues 
[i.e., were eloquent] and short hands [i.e., did not seek worldly gain]. Now, they 
have long hands and short tongues."46 

This episode is not typical for the historical material discussed in al-Ghawri's 
majālis insofar as it addresses the history of the Mamluk Sultanate, which usu- 
ally did not figure prominently in these events, at least as far as our sources tell 
us. This particular anecdote about the purchase of a Mamluk ruler, however, 
apparently appealed to the members of al-Ghawri's circle. The unusual idea 
of a ruler being sold for a comparatively small price surely accounted for a 
significant share of its attractiveness. However, the members of al-Ghawri's 
majalis might also have considered the anecdote valuable for the contribution 
it could make to their shared project of constructing and affirming a common 
framework of proper behavior. The story championed several key virtues that 
must have resonated with members of the Mamluk court, including respect 
for Islamic law as expressed by all of its dramatis personae, financial unselfish- 
ness as practiced by the unnamed courtly woman, and respect for rulers as 
well as the proper exercise of one's office as exemplified by the judge. As al- 
Ghawrīs final remark made clear, adhering to the high moral standards the 
anecdote set was considered a challenge. Yet by studying historical material 
that contained ethical advice such as the story in question, the members of 
al-Ghawrīs circle demonstrated their commitment to a shared vision of how 
both civilian and military members of the elite of the Mamluk Sultanate should 
behave. 

The comments by members of the sultanic majalis on material about the 
past examined so far could seem to be rather uncritical. The majalis parti- 
cipants apparently took up the historical information they found in the avail- 
able literature and integrated it into their efforts to construct a shared social 
reality. Other comments, however, reveal that the majalis participants did not 
slavishly accept each and every statement they found in their readings but had 
agency in appropriating and manipulating the past in accordance with their 
needs and convictions. This could go so far as to include outright rejection 
of statements found in works about the past, as the following example from 
Nafā'is majalis al-sultaniyya shows: “The author of al-Agā'ig said: ‘Gabriel came 
24,000 times to the Prophet—peace be upon him. Answer: I [i.e., the first- 
person narrator] said: ‘This would necessarily mean that Gabriel came down to 


45 Anonymous, al- Ugūd ii, 43*—4'. 
46 Ibid. 44". 
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him—upon whom be peace—three times a day, although the period in which 
the Prophet received no revelation ( fatrat al-wahy) is clearly established in the 
authentic traditions. 7 The work referred to here as al-Agā'ig was, as I show 
elsewhere,*$ Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Marwan b. al-Munajjim al- 
Ma'arri's (d. 557/1162) Kitab al-Agā'ig fiisharat al-dagā'ig, which, although more 
a parenetic than a historiographical text, served the members of al-Ghawri's 
majālis as an important source of information on pre- and early Islamic history. 
Our sources indicate that they read at least considerable portions of the work 
over an extended period.*? Sultan al-Ghawrī, in particular, held the work and its 
author in high esteem. During a majlis in al-Rabī' 1 g11/August-September 1505, 
he recited the first Sura of the Quran three times for the benefit of al-Ma'arri's 
soul5°—an, as far as we can say, singular gesture of respect toward a long-dead 
author. 

However, it was possible in the sultan's majālis to criticize even a person of 
al-Ma'arri's standing if his writings were perceived as falling short of the par- 
ticipants' intellectual standards. Using his agency as a reader, the first-person 
narrator of Nafā'is majālis al-sultaniyya pointed out a problematic passage in 
the work and refuted it, thereby demonstrating his acumen and learning. Argu- 
ably, he acted here as a kind of representative of the majalis participants, who 
through their collective critical reading of works such as al-Ma'arri's Kitab al- 
Aqiq performatively demonstrated and enacted their claims to the status of 
well-lettered udaba@’. 

While the observations that readers had agency over the texts they con- 
sumed and that they exercised this agency inter alia through practices of com- 
menting is hardly surprising, the accounts of al-Ghawrī's majālis also indicate 
that works about the past could themselves possess agency by influencing and 
shaping the course of the debate. A case in point is the famous popular epic 
Sirat Baybars about the exploits of the early Mamluk ruler al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baybars (r. 658—76/1260—77), which in al-Ghawrī's time had acquired a suffi- 
ciently stable form to be regarded a written work about the Mamluk past.?! Yet, 
when one of the majalis participants brought fascicles of what appears to have 


47  Al-Sharif, Nafü'is (Ms) 203. 

48 See Mauder Salon, chapter 4.2.4. 

49  Eg.al-Shanf, Nafá'is (MS) 73, 141, 145, 191, 203, 207, 210-1, 233, 247-8, 256, 259; (ed. ‘Azzam) 
77, 93, 95; 131, 135. 

50 AAl-Shanff, Nafa'is (Ms) 143; (ed. 'Azzam) 54. 

51  Sirat al-Zahir Baybars has received considerable attention in recent years. Examples of 
particularly important publications include Herzog, Geschichte; Legitimitat; Garcin (ed.), 
Lectures (and the contributions therein); Garcin, Histoire (both parts). 
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beenthis work?? and another text to the citadel in order to read them in a meet- 
ing of the sultan's circle on the last day of Ramadan 910/early March 1505, his 
suggestion met with opposition: 


Shaykh Umm Abi l-Hasan came with two books, one of which was the sira 
of al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars and his entry into (dukhuluhu ila) [the lands 
of] the Franks. The second book [included] prophetic traditions about 
the merit of [being] Muslim ( fi fadl al-muslim). He wanted to read the 
complete contents of these books, although it is not possible to read them 
in an entire month. 

I said: It is not fitting to read these books in this night. As for the sira of 
al-Malik al-Zahir it is [not fitting] because if al-Malik al-Zahir were [still] 
alive, he would wish to listen to the sīra of the majlis of our lord the sul- 
tan. As for the second book, it is far from being fitting for the night of the 
Feast [of Breaking the Fast]. Nay, what is fitting in this noble night is men- 
tioning the merit of [the month of] Ramadan and the performance of [its 
fast], and the merit and the blessing of the feast.5? 


In this passage, the first-person narrator of Nafa’is majalis al-sultaniyya gave 
three reasons why he considered Sirat Baybars inappropriate reading for the 
majlis: First, in his view, the text was simply too long to be read during one 
gathering. Second, Sultan Baybars' accomplishments were of such minor signi- 
ficance compared to those of al-Ghawri that even Baybars himself would have 
preferred to hear about the latter. And third, the work did not fit the religious 
character of a majlis held on the last night of Ramadan. 

Among these three arguments, the second one is of special interest here. 
Apparently, the first-person narrator feared the agency of Strat Baybars as a text 
that would draw attention away from Sultan al-Ghawrī and his courtly majālis 
to the exploits of his famous predecessor Baybars, whose military accomplish- 
ments against Mongols and Crusaders—especially as narrated rather fanci- 
fully in Sirat Baybars—threatened to overshadow all achievements that al- 
Ghawrī and his intimates could come up with. Moreover, in this case, it seems 
that the first-person narrator considered commenting and debating the text 
as insufficient strategies to tame the distractive potential of Strat Baybars. The 
risk was apparently too high that any closer engagement with Sirat Baybars 
would threaten the success of the majalis participants’ common project of 


52  Ontheidentification of the work introduced in the source simply as Sirat al-Zahir Baybars, 
see Mauder Salon, chapter 4.2.5. 
53 Al-Sharif, Nafa'is (Ms) 16; (ed. Azzam) 16. 
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legitimating the sultan's rule and reaffirming their status as members of the 
distinguished elite. If Baybars were the benchmark, none of them, not even al- 
Ghawrī, could have hoped to appear as an accomplished figure posterity would 
remember as one of the great men of the sultanate. Therefore, in an—as far as 
we know—unique move, Sirat Baybars was banned from al-Ghawrī's majalis. 
With this step, the members of the court acknowledged that their agency as 
readers was limited and that the success of their common efforts to present 
themselves as worthy of elite status could be threatened by a text about the 
past. We thus see that, in the social context of al-Ghawri's court, written works 
about bygone times were central to the elite's activities in self-legitimation 
and the construction of a shared social reality, but they could also, if used 
without appropriate discretion, undermine these very goals. The majalis par- 
ticipants were apparently keenly aware that certain works about the past were 
too powerful to be collectively consumed and commented on in a courtly set- 
ting. 


5 Producing Texts about the Past 


Given that the members of al-Ghawrī's majālis realized the social impact that 
writings about the past could have, it would have been almost surprising had 
they not themselves tried their hand at producing such texts. And indeed, 
they wrote with al-Kawkab al-durri, al-'Uqud al-jawhariyya, and Nafā'is majalis 
al-sultaniyya at least three texts about the—in this case immediate— past, 
namely, their experiences in the sultan's gatherings. The fact that these works 
did not belong to the predominant genres of Mamluk historiography (i.e., the 
chronicle and the biographical dictionary) but were rather produced in the 
time-honored, but in the Mamluk period rather uncommon, genre of courtly 
majalis literature that blossomed especially in ‘Abbasid and Buyid times, 
should not mislead us in this regard.5* Yet, who wrote these works, and why? 
Of the three named texts, we can answer these questions most precisely 
for Nafa'is majalis al-sultaniyya, which in the following serves as the subject 
of a case study on writing about the past at the late Mamluk court. Its author, 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Husayni, known as al-Sharif, does not seem to feature 
in any other known source. His work, however, provides considerable inform- 
ation about his origin, educational background, and social status in Mam- 
luk Cairo. As both his name and al-Sharif’s explicit statement make clear, he 


54  Behzadi, Art, esp. 166-7. 
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claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad through the line of the 
latter's grandson, Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 61/680).5> Al-Sharif was not of 
local Egyptian background but identified his home region as bilād al-'ajam*$ 
(i.e., the land of the non-Arabs). The specific way he uses this term in his text 
suggests that in this case, it might refer more precisely to the territory of the 
Turkmen dynasty of the Qara Qoyunlu (Black Sheep), who ruled over Eastern 
Anatolia, the eastern part of modern Iraq, and most of Iran.5” That al-Sharif 
appears to describe his home region in reference to this dynasty might implic- 
ate that he was born before its subjugation by the Aq Qoyunlu (White Sheep) 
in the early 870s/late 1460s. 

Al-Sharif was multilingual and knew at least Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman 
Turkish, as his use of these languages in his work indicates. His command of 
Arabic, however, was far from perfect, as the considerable number of recurring 
grammatical mistakes throughout his work demonstrates, including its very 
title, which, according to the rules of Arabic grammar should read Nafā'is al- 
majālis al-sultaniyya ft hagā'ig al-asrar al-Qur'aniyya instead of Nafā'is majālis 
al-sultāniyya ft hagā'ig asrār al-Ģur'āniyya.5$ Moreover, al-Sharif seems to have 
lived a considerable time in a region characterized by Persianate culture, as his 
frequent references to pre-Islamic Persian personages, Iranian history, and Per- 
sianate lore throughout his work suggest.59 Furthermore, al-Sharif apparently 
had a preference for the Hanafi school of law, which he usually mentions first 
and whose views he gives the most space when narrating legal debates in al- 
Ghawrīs majalis.©° This preference could be explained either through the legal 
identity of the Mamluk ruling military that was almost consistently Hanafi or 
through al-Sharif’s assumed area of origin, where this madhhab was the most 
common.8! 

Even if we cannot establish beyond doubt that al-Shanf was a Hanafi, the 
religious terminology used and views expressed in his work do show beyond 
doubt that he was a Sunni.9? He may have left his home region for this very 
reason, given that his appearance in Cairo coincided with the rise of the Shi'i 


55  Al-Sharif, Vafā'is (Ms) 203-4; (ed. 'Azzam) 88. 

56 Al-Sharif, Nafa'is (Ms) 221; (ed. Azzam) 101. 

57 Cf. al-Sharif, Nafa’is (Ms) 224; (ed. Azzam) 105. 

58 See Mauder Salon, chapter 3.1.1.3. 

59 See Ibid.; Irwin, Literature 28. 

60 Al-Sharīf, Nafis (Ms) 11, 62, 103, 107, 138, 159, 220, 224; (ed. ‘Azzam) 10, 100, 105-6. 

61  CfHeffening and Schacht, Hanafiyya 163, on the spread of the Hanafi school of law in the 
eastern part of the Islamicate world. 

62 Cf, e.g., al-Sharif, Nafa'is (Ms) 271; (ed. 'Azzam) 149. 
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Safavids in former Qarà Qoyunlu territories. In the cultural context of al- 
Ghawrīs court, his Persianate background might have been a valuable asset, 
given that a contemporaneous chronicler noted that the sultan *was inclined 
toward the Persians (abnd' al-'ajam)."6^ 

Whether because of his region of origin or other reasons, al-Sharif managed 
to become a client of al-Ghawrī's, who in Rabr 911/August 1505 gave him a paid 
position as Sufi in his funeral complex.® However, his relationship with the 
sultan suffered a severe setback when, over the course of the last three majalis 
narrated in the work that took place in late Rajab to early Sha‘ban 911/December 
1505, al-Sharif stubbornly defended his view about a seemingly minor question 
of Quranic exegesis. His adversaries in this debate included al-Ghawri, whom 
al-Sharif implicitly accused of harboring Mu'tazili tendencies. In reaction, the 
furious sultan brought the majalis to an abrupt end and banished all of their 
participants, including al-Sharīf, from his presence.®® The implications of this 
outcome of the debate for al-Sharīf can hardly be overestimated, given that his 
economic well-being and social status in Cairo depended on the sultan's good- 
will. 

We have every reason to assume that this crisis of patronage was the imme- 
diate reason for the composition of Nafa'is majālis al-sultaniyya, as becomes 
especially clear in the final passages of the work, which follow al-Sharif's 
presentation of the last fateful majlis the sultan had so brusquely ended. The 
first passage of relevance here is introduced as an “apology (i‘tidhar).’ There, 
al-Sharif begs his readers for forgiveness for his mistakes.*7 While works of the 
Mamluk period regularly included such passages that formed part of a conven- 
tion of literary production, the passage is noteworthy because it sets the tone 
for the following section of the text, which is introduced as surat al-gissa or “the 
form of [my] petition":6? 


63 Cf. Roemer, Safavid period 212-20. 

64 Ibn Ilyas, Bada'i' v, 88. See also Ibn al-Hanbali, Durr iii, 48-9; Alhamzah, Patronage 
38; Flemming, Perser 82; Nachtgesprüchen 24. On the patronage received by Persianate 
immigrants in the Mamluk Sultanate, see also Petry, Elite 61, 67-8; Underworld 260—2; Pat- 
terns, 173-4; Fernandes, Politics 96. 

65 Al-Sharif, Nafā'is (Ms) 115; (ed. 'Azzàm) 36. See also Al-Sharif, Nafā'is (Ms) 205-6; (ed. 
‘Azzam) go-1. On al-Ghawri's funeral complex, see Alhamzah, Patronage. 

66 Al-Sharīf, Nafā'is (MS) 259-65; (ed. 'Azzam) 135-43. For detailed analyses of these debates, 
see Mauder Salon, chapters 3.1.1.3 and 4.2.2. 

67 Al-Sharif, Nafa’is (Ms) 268-9; (ed. 'Azzam) 145-6. 

68 For the translation of gissa as "petition" in the Mamluk context, cf., e.g., Sijepesteijn, 
Troubles 359; Pellat, Kissa 186—7. See also al-Qalqashandi, Subh vi, 202. 
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Then, I sent a piece of writing (Aitab) through (‘ala yad) the lord of the 
merchants in the world, the generous and liberal one, the most honor- 
able of the servants of God in the presence of the greatest sultan of the 
lands of God, Khawaja Muhammad b. ‘Abbad Allah—may God increase 
his excellence and perfection. It [i.e., the piece of writing] included a Qur- 
anic verse [and read]: 


“I am in any case a sinner and what the revealed law dictates is 
obligatory 

But if you want, forgive us what weve committed, and if you want, 
punish [us]. 

God Most High said in his noble Book: 'And if You punish them, 
they are Your servants; if You for- 
give them, You are the Almighty, the 
Wise.’ [Q 5:18] 


The intercessor of the sinners, and the friend of those who are repentant 
[i.e., Muhammad] said: ‘For each thing, there is an expedient (ila), and 
the expedient for sins is repentance.6? 

Oh sultan of sultans (sultan al-salatin), oh shadow of God on earth, oh 
you who is clement [even] if you are in wrath, oh noblest of the rulers 
of non-Arabs and Arabs, forgive me my sin, and condone my shortcom- 
ing!"70 


What al-Sharif describes here is an earlier attempt to regain the sultan's favor 


with the help of a third person, who conveyed al-Sharif's written apology to 
the sultan." In it, al-Sharif readily acknowledged his guilt and pleaded for 
al-Ghawri's forgiveness through references to the Islamic religious tradition. 
However, it seems that this first attempt to reestablish cordial relations with the 
sultan failed, as the text of Nafa'is majalis al-sultaniyya continues with three 


poems and a partial citation of the Quranic verse 2:286, which, in Arberry's 


translation, reads as follows: “Our Lord, take us not to task if we forget, or make 
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This saying is not included in this form in the six canonical books of Sunni hadith. 
Al-Sharif, Vafā'is (Ms) 269-70; (ed. 'Azzam) 146. 
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mistake. Our Lord; charge us not with a load such as Thou didst lay upon those 
before us. Our Lord, do Thou not burden us beyond what we have the strength 
to bear. And pardon us, and forgive us, and have mercy on us; Thou art our Pro- 
tector. And help us.” The plea for forgiveness as the central topic of this verse 
reappears in the three poems, the first two of which are in Arabic and the third 
in Ottoman Turkish.”? The second reads: 


Oh east wind, blow in the early morning 
at the gate of the Khusraw, the Lord of Conjunction,?? 
His Excellency, the Sultan, the Commander of the Faithful, 
Qanisawh al-Ghawrī, the Beloved of Egypt, the Khan. 
His wisdom, his rule and his justice 
[are like those of] Joseph, Alexander and Anushiruwan.”5 
After kissing the ground, ask much for forgiveness 
because of the misdeed of the slave with the broken heart.79 


In light of these verses and the other evidence available, it is obvious that the 
immediate reason for al-Sharif’s writing of Nafa’is majalis al-sultaniyya was his 
need to apologize to the sultan and to regain the latter's patronage. Yet, this 
insight leads to another question: Why did al-Sharif think that he could recon- 
cile with al-Ghawrī by producing a literary work on the sultan's majālis? What 
did the ruler—and with him his court—have to gain from the writing of a work 
that depicted the quite immediate past?77 

There are several possible answers to these questions, and we can assume 
that the expected efficacy of the production of Nafā'is majālis al-sultaniyya as 
a strategy of patronage (re)acquisition lay inter alia in its polyvalence. First, al- 
Sharif could demonstrate through the writing of Nafa’is majālis al-sultaniyya 
that he was an adib in possession of cultural capital of value to the sultan. To 
this end, al-Sharif documented in his work his command of the three major 
Islamicate languages of his time (i.e., Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman Turkish). 


72  Al-Sharif, Nafa’is (Ms) 270-2; (ed. 'Azzam) 147-9. 
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Moreover, he underlined the importance of his role in the sultan's majālis, as 
becomes apparent from the fact that Nafa'is majalis al-sultaniyya credits the 
first-person narrator with the second-highest number of contributions to the 
majālis discussions attributed to a specific person. Only al-Ghawrī is depicted 
as a more active participant in the debates. 

Second, through his work, al-Sharif showcased his abilities to support the 
representation and legitimation of al-Ghawri's rule. The special attention his 
work paid to al-Ghawri's contributions to the majalis discussions was well- 
suited to presenting the ruler not only as the most important participant in 
these events but also as a particularly wise and well-cultivated sovereign— 
an adib-sultan. Less subtly, Nafa'is majalis al-sultaniyya lauded al-Ghawn also 
as a particularly virtuous and powerful ruler who equaled, if not surpassed, 
the greatest leaders of the past, as al-Sharif's above-quoted apologetic poem 
makes very clear. Furthermore, al-Sharif's work provided literary accounts of 
al-Ghawri's practices of consuming and commenting on written works about 
the past, which, as we saw above, were of representative and legitimating sig- 
nificance. 

Third, through his work, al-Sharif documented and contributed to the pro- 
ject of al-Ghawrīs court society to establish, affirm, and develop a shared social 
reality defined by the cultural and behavioral norms of adab. By providing 
this project with a literary manifestation, al-Sharif not only integrated it into a 
century-old tradition of Arabic writing about learned gatherings that had seen 
its heyday in ‘Abbasid and Buyid times but also legitimated it as a meaningful 
undertaking that deserved to be recorded. 

Fourth, Nafā'is majalis al-sultaniyya was undoubtedly also of commemor- 
ative value, as it provided written accounts about the sultan's majalis that 
its participants, other members of the court, and posterity could access to 
learn about and remember al-Ghawrī's gatherings."? That the members of al- 
Ghawrīs circle felt the need for such a commemorative text becomes appar- 
ent from the above-quoted passage in which the first-person narrator asserts 
that “if al-Malik al-Zāhir were [still] alive, he would wish to listen to the sīra 
of the majlis of our lord the sultan."? This self-referential passage illustrated 
that there was at least a potential demand for a sira or account of al-Ghawri's 
majālis, which was exactly what al-Sharīf provided in his Nafā'is majalis al- 
sultaniyya. 


78 There isno evidence that Nafā'is majalis al-sultaniyya ever circulated beyond courtly read- 
erships during its dedicatee’s lifetime. 
79 X Al-Sharif, Nafa’is (Ms) 16; (ed. Azzam) 16. 
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We thus see why al-Sharif could hope that, by writing Nafā'is majalis al- 
sultaniyya, he would regain al-Ghawri's favor. Whether or not his endeavor was 
successful, we do not know, as no information about al-Sharif is available in 
later sources. Nevertheless, his work allows us unique insights into how the 
social practices of engaging with historiographical works in al-Ghawrīs majālis 
became themselves part of written texts about the past. 


6 Conclusion 


Over the course of the last, troubled years of the Mamluk Sultanate, Sultan 
Qanisawh al-Ghawrī convened regular learned majālis at the Cairo Citadel. 
During these meetings, the ruler discussed scholarly questions from a broad 
array of different disciplines with members of his court, many of whom were 
accomplished members of the scholarly and administrative elite. While history 
was not the most common topic of debate, it did account for a significant share 
of the majalis conversations. 

The majalis participants engaged with writings about the past in different 
ways. Consumption of such works in the form of collective reading practices 
constituted a recurring activity, and there is evidence that various works of his- 
tory were physically present in the citadel spaces where the majalis took place. 
The members of the sultan's circle did not consume historiographic literature 
indiscriminately but rather focused on works that fulfilled certain aesthetic 
expectations and spoke to their own realities of life. Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat 
al-ayān wa-anb@ abn al-zaman is a case in point here. The popularity of this 
work with the majalis members could be a consequence of both its contents, 
which reflected the interest of the majalis participants, and its literary qualit- 
ies, which prompted Hartmut Fáhndrich to characterize it as “a biographical 
dictionary with numerous features that are common to adab-works."50 

In addition to, and as part of, their practices of collective textual consump- 
tion, the majalis members discussed and commented on their readings. Our 
sources attribute to the sultan a particularly active role in these conversations. 
In particular they depict al-Ghawrī as evaluating the conduct of the dramatis 
personae of the historical accounts against a specific body of knowledge and 
proper behavior our source texts refer to as adab. Moreover, the sources include 
comments they attribute to other majalis participants, which betray a critical 
approach to statements in the consumed texts. Apparently, members of the 
sultan's circle did not hold back their criticism if they considered what they 


80 Fahndrich, Approach 437. 
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read unreliable or even wrong. Yet, the majalis participants’ contributions to 
the body of historical knowledge were not limited to these comments. They 
also authored at least three texts in which they narrated their experiences in the 
sultan's gatherings. Rather than constituting minutes taken during the actual 
meetings, these texts were works about the past written soon, but definitely, 
after the events they depicted. As our case study of one of these works— 
al-Sharif’s Nafa'is majalis al-sultaniyya—showed, the dynamics of patronage 
relations could be decisive for the production of these texts, given that the 
immediate reason for al-Sharif’s writing of Nafa’is majalis al-sultaniyya was an 
earlier quarrel with his patron al-Ghawri, who had banished al-Sharif from his 
presence. 

Nevertheless, our findings suggest that the majalis participants did not 
merely read and discuss works about the past to learn about history, nor did al- 
Sharif write Nafā'is majalis al-sultaniyya as a simple gift to the sultan. Although 
each of these practices must be studied individually, they arguably fulfilled sim- 
ilar and, at the same time, multiple social functions. First and foremost, they 
strongly conveyed the image of al-Ghawri as a wise and well-lettered sultan 
who was interested in ethical rulership and sought to situate himself in historic 
traditions of virtuous rule. While it is thus clear that the various practices of 
engagement with written works about the past at al-Ghawri's court examined 
here served to represent and legitimate al-Ghawrr' rule, their significance did 
not end there. The specific choice of texts consumed at court suggests that 
the sultan and his intimates derived aesthetic pleasure from their readings 
in addition to acquiring and exchanging cultural capital during their gather- 
ings. Moreover, their collective practices of reading and discussing these texts 
provided the members of the court with opportunities to showcase their know- 
ledge, acumen, and refinement, thus demonstrating that they were members 
of a cultured elite of courtly udabā”. The norms and values that governed their 
belonging to this elite group likewise found expression in their perusal and dis- 
cussion of historical works, which thus contributed to the social construction 
of a shared reality. Last but not least, the writing of works about the majālis 
commemorated these events that represented such important functions in the 
lives of their participants. 

These observations have at least two implications for the broader under- 
standing of late Mamluk intellectual history. First, contrary to what has been 
assumed, especially by scholars of Arabic literature, courts did matter as cen- 
ters in the consumption and production of texts in Arabic during the Mamluk 
period.®! While this is not to say that communication among people unas- 


81 Forrecent publications doubting the significance of courts in the intellectual and literary 
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sociated with courts did not form an important part of Mamluk literary and 
intellectual life, there can be no doubt that courtly patronage existed in the late 
Mamluk period and that it had an impact on how people thought and wrote 
about the past. 

Second, learned debates at the late Mamluk court largely took place against 
a background of a specific body of knowledge and behavioral practices our 
sources refer to as adab. Closely connected to courtly aesthetics, the concept 
of adab functioned as an overarching frame of reference that members of the 
Mamluk court used to imagine and construct their own place in the world. As 
such, it shaped their approach to texts about the past, which were of central 
importance to their endeavors to legitimate their status. Future research must 
show whether adab also fulfilled similar functions with regard to other fields 
of knowledge cultivated in the courtly sphere. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Historical Representation as Resurrection: 
Al-Udfuwi and the Imitation of Allah 


Evan Metzger 


1 The Significance of Al-Udfuwīs al-Tali‘al-Satd 


In commencing his exceptional study of Qus, the important medieval regional 
center that produced so many 'ulamā” in the 13th and 14th centuries, Jean- 
Claude Garcin noted that "notre étude n'aurait guére eu de sens, si nous 
n'avions disposé du dictionnaire biographique des notabilités du haut Sa'id 
composé à l'époque mammelouke.” The biographical dictionary to which he 
was referring, so essential to his study and, indeed, to any study of Upper Egypt 
during the 13th and 14th centuries, is al-Tali‘ al-Sa'id al-Jami‘ Asma? Nujab@ al- 
Sa'id by Kamal al-Din Ja‘far b. Tha‘lab al-Udfuwi (d. 748/1347).? 

This biographical history is a unique source for Mamluk history. Its extra- 
ordinary nature and value are due to not only its inclusion of 594 biographies, 
including four women who were either born or spent a considerable amount of 
time in Upper Egypt, but also the detailed geographical description of Upper 
Egypt that al-Udfuwi included at the beginning of the text. It should be noted 
for the sake of accuracy that al-Udfuwi's Upper Egypt begins around Ikhmim 
and ends by Aswan at the border of Nuba—the area known as al-Sa‘d al-Ala— 
and not everything south of the Giza up to Aswan. Beyond this introductory 
geographical description, the bulk of the text is dedicated to biographies of 
various individuals who were either born in Upper Egypt or lived there for a 
large part of their lives. The vast majority of these individuals died in either the 
7th/13th or 8th/14th century and are mostly scholars or poets. 

Because al-Udfuwi's text is the only biographical dictionary dedicated solely 
to Upper Egypt written during this period to have been preserved (and likely the 
only one written during the premodern period at all), it has long been mined 
as a source of information about the condition and people of the region. This 
is a centuries-old tradition. One of the earliest Westerners to have done this 


1 Garcin, Centre, introduction xi. 
2 Al-Isnawi, Tabagāt i, 86; al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā iii, 23; Sulūk iv, 94; al-Safadi, Waft xi, 77-8; Ibn 
Hajar, Durar i, 535-7; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabagāt iii, 22-5; Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat viii, 263—4. 
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was the 17th-century German theologian Johann Vansleb, who briefly refers to 
the text in his account of his travels to Egypt as an authority on the time it 
takes to traverse Upper Egypt.? Later historians also recognized the value of al- 
Udfuwi's text. His biographies were recycled, often in truncated form, in the 
historical works of major Mamluk-era historians like al-Subkī (d. 771/1370), al- 
Safadi (d. 764/1363), and al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1442).* 

So, when Garcin wrote his history of Qus, he was following the deep tracks 
of a tradition of relying on this same text for knowledge about the Sa'id. Garcin 
was not uncritical of his interaction with the text. He acknowledged that a bio- 
graphical dictionary was a constructed text that only provided a glimpse of the 
affairs of the people of Qus.5 Nevertheless, his study's main engagement was 
not with the way in which history was constructed within the text. The same 
can be said for other contemporary authors who have turned to al-Udfuwi's 
work as an "archive" of Upper Egyptian medieval Muslim history.® Al-Udfuwī's 
work has achieved a high level of objectivity within the scholarship on the 
period, and its entries are often treated as having the accuracy of "reports," but 
the grounds for this positivity has never been questioned. 

Hence, despite centuries of scholarly tradition, al-Udfuwi's history has yet 
to receive any scrutiny as a text, although al-Tali‘ displays many of the fea- 
tures of the new literary-historical style characteristic of the "Literarisierung" 
of Mamluk-era historiographical texts to which Ulrich Haarmann first drew our 
attention: the frequent inclusion of anecdotes and mirabilia, the use of poetry 
and saj‘ to adorn the historical narrative, and the attempt to equalize histori- 


3 Wansleben, Present 13, where he writes, “Giafer ibn Daleb, an Arabian Historian, saith that it 
is twelve days journey long, as they march with Camels in Egypt, but it is not above four Hours 
travelling from side to side in the Country that is inhabited: for if we should comprehend in 
the breadth the Mountains of Sand on the East and West, it is a great deal broader than we 
have said.” 

4 Al-Safadi states about al-Udfuwi, “He composed al-Tali‘al-Sa‘d fi Tartkh al-Sa'id, and he wrote 
it with skill (wa-jawwadahu). I have copied several biographies from that history,’ in Waft xi, 
78. Similarly, al-Maqrizi noted in his biography of al-Udfuwi in al-Mugaffa that “I have copied 
a lot from it (al-Tali‘al-Said) in this book, and it is a precious book (kitab nafīs) that contains 
useful stories and biographies not found elsewhere,” al-Muqaffa iii, 23. Al-Subki does not cite 
al-Udfuwi, but it is clear that he relied on al-Udfuwi's biographies due to the word-for-word 
similarity of some of the entries, such as in the biography of Taqi al-Din b. Daqiq al-Īd in 
al-Subki, Tabagāt, 207—49. 

5 Garcin, Centre, introduction xi-xii. 

6 The term "archive" as applied to biographical dictionaries is from Cooperson, Classical, pre- 
face xi, where he notes that “biography is the archive of the Muslims.’ For studies besides 
Garcin's that rely on al-Udfuwi as a main source, see Hofer, Popularisation; Gril, al-Uqsuri; 
al-Qina't; and, to some extent, el-Leithy, Sufis. 
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ographical units regardless of the significance of the content." By including 
the latter feature—the equalizing of historiographical units—Haarmann was 
referring to the tendency of Mamluk authors of chronicles to standardize the 
length of entries of each year in order to approach an "aesthetic reminiscent of 
adab.”3 While his study of "Literarisierung" emphasized chronicles and mostly 
excluded biographical works, al-Udfuwi's biographical dictionary does mani- 
fest a similar tendency to produce balanced entries. Arranged alphabetically 
by name, the text includes an entry for every single letter, a feat which pushed 
al-Udfuwi to search for individuals he otherwise would not have included were 
it not for the letter commencing their first name. In al-Udfuwi's words, “I do 
not mention living individuals but rarely, and always for a reason: either due 
to a dearth of names for one letter, due to the individual's having virtues or 
extraordinary charm, or due to the individual's having bestowed upon me some 
kindness or good deed.”? Like Ibn Khallikan, al-Udfuwi's biographical diction- 
ary was only supposed to include entries of dead people, but the desire to create 
an aesthetically complete history that a/so performed the sociological function 
of paying back one's social debts led him to break his own principle of inclu- 
sion. 

Thus, al-Udfuwi's text, bristling with anecdotes, poetry, and aestheticized 
language, is ripe for a literary analysis. While one could document all of these 
different literary features indicative of the “Literarisierung der inneren Form,’ 
this is not the approach I will take.!° Rather, it is suggested here that histori- 
ographical form and content cannot be analytically separated in their entirety. 
Using an integrated approach to form and content, I show how one of the most 
boilerplate, apparently formal components of the text—the tahmid—is itself 
asignifier with meaningful content independent, at times, of the apparent ref- 
erent of its language. By understanding the literary standards of the tahmid, 
one can perceive an intended meaning that transcends the purely aesthetic by 
artfully employing the literary standards of the age. In the case of al-Tali‘, as I 
argue below, the meaning signified by the form is that the biographies, in all 
their diversity, are true representations of past lives which, whatever hetero- 
doxy they display, are worthy of remembrance. 

At the same time, and due to this very heterodoxy, the text is not univocal. 
The Tali‘, for a number of different reasons specific to al-Udfuwi's historical 
situation as a liminal individual in both scholarly and religious affiliation and 
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his provincial origins, exhibits Bakhtinian heteroglossia, a concept defined 
below. Al-Udfuwīs particular use of the khutba is one legitimizing form for this 
heteroglossia. Another is the need to represent different madhhabs or genres. 
Moreover, the authority of the Upper Egyptian shuyukh, even the most pious 
of whom are represented as speaking with multiple voices, is a guarantee that 
otherwise unauthorized behavior, if not legitimate from a religious or legal 
perspective, is at least worthy of mention. Finally, part of this heteroglossia 
emerges from the nature of al-Udfuwi's relationship with his subjects. Born and 
trained in the region but living, as he wrote, in Cairo, al-Udfuwi was writing 
as the "native informant" for his Cairene audience (the book was dedicated to 
his teacher Abu Hayyan al-Gharnātī, d. 745/1344). It was necessary, therefore, 
to portray himself as close to his subjects as possible, which included physical 
proximity to the body. This intimacy, both physical and intellectual, led to the 
inclusion of alternative and irregular, even unorthodox principles, dictated by 
the irreducibility of the lived experience of bodies, people, and communities. 
Finally, I will discuss the results of al-Udfuwi's work: the successful image of 
himself as a reliable historian and a faqih with a pedigree tracing back to Ibn 
Dagīg al-Īd (d. 702/1302). 

The approach I am suggesting here is unique, as it is rare for any biograph- 
ical collection—not just al-Tali—to receive attention as a text rather than a 
data bank. In this regard, Chase Robinson's observation about prosopograph- 
ical texts is still largely true: "relatively little has been done" to answer "the 
first order question—/ow do the texts say what they say?" In fact, a recently 
published study on narrative in Ibn Hajar's (d. 852/1449) al-Durar al-Kamina 
claims to be the first study ever to study "the narrative nature of biographical 
dictionaries."? It should not be forgotten, however, that the theological and 
sociological significance of biographical dictionaries, rather than their status as 
"archives," has long been recognized. George Makdisi argued that the produc- 
tion of Tabaqat prior to and during the Mamluk period was a sign of the legal 
madhhab's corporate identity? He also wrote a pair of articles on Ash'arism 
in which he analyzed the use of biographical dictionaries, including al-Subki's 
Tabaqat al-Shafr'iyya, to create “a new image of the Shafi‘ite school of law,” one 
"composed of traditionalists and rationalists, a broad-minded school, inclus- 
ive of all the religious sciences, especially kalām, leader among the orthodox 
schools of law.” In these studies, Makdisi paved the way for further studies of 
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the various messages conveyed by biographical dictionaries beyond the “data” 
they appear to contain. 

Moreover, starting in the 1970s, important work was done on the literary 
aspects of biographical dictionaries, including studies by Hartmut Fahndrich 
and Fedwa Malti-Douglas.5 Whereas Fahndrich studied the "literarization" of 
Ibn Khallikan's biographical dictionary and the author's literary “style” by com- 
paring anecdotes, Malti-Douglas, in her study of al-Safadi’s Nakt al-Himyan ft 
Nukat al-Umyan, showed the importance of paying attention to the thematic 
emphasis of authors of biographical dictionaries by studying how information 
is presented in the biographies. One cannot, she argued, "distinguish between 
purely literary or purely historical effect. A change in one aspect ofthe text most 
often represents a change in the other. This is because the Medieval Arabic 
biographical notice functions as a semiotic system, that is a system of signs." 
Unfortunately, following Malti-Douglas's revealing study of how dreams func- 
tioned as signs, no study has been dedicated to the semiotic interpretation of 
a Mamluk-era biographical dictionary. 

The same cannot be said for other historical periods. One significant study 
which reveals the importance of studying biographies, not just as conveyors 
of information but as signs, is Michael Cooperson's landmark study Classical 
Arabic biography, which discusses the use of biography "to document and per- 
petuate traditions of authority based on knowledge borne and transmitted, 
or merely claimed, by groups (Tawa'if, sing. Ta’ifa of specialized practition- 
ers)."? An important argument of this study is that biographical dictionaries' 
“literary effects’ arose in response to the need to negotiate crises in the history 
of the groups whose collective life the biographers had undertaken to record." 
Shocking anecdotes, scandals, and humorous stories all combine to provide an 
air of veracity to the text. In part, this is a result of biographical writing's liminal 
position “on the margins of history,’ which invites commentary and judgment 
from the author on events usually already known to the intended reader.!? 

Cooperson argues that these judgments and the apparent veracity of mar- 
velous or embarrassing tales often worked to legitimize the professional occu- 
pation of the writer. “In the apologetic prefaces they attached to their works, 
the adab-biographers made explicit what was implicit in Hadith-biography, 
namely, the notion that professional legitimacy derived from the documented 
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transmission of knowledge”? This judgment would not strictly apply to al- 
Udfuwi, who wrote not of a single tā'ifa but of any important person who was 
born or spent a considerable amount of time in Upper Egypt. Rather than 
attempting to ground the authority of a particular profession by linking it to 
ancient or prophetic knowledge or authority, al-Udfuwi attempted to legitimize 
his region and the scholars living in and originating from that region by show- 
ing that it boasted a wide range of ‘ulama@ and udaba? whose authority resided 
in their training in the madrasas and their work as poets, jurists, scribes, and 
administrators. 


2 The Art of Commencing: Al-Tali‘ al-Sa īd's Laudatory Preamble 


What is al-Udfuwīs vision of historiography, and how does this vision unfold in 
the text? I propose to answer these questions by beginning with the introduc- 
tion, or tahmid, which I will show functions as a semiotic sign, recognizable 
by his medieval audience. The tahmid was considered by Arabic rhetoricians 
to reflect both the content of the text and the author's intention in writing the 
text. This occurred not only through directly stating this content and intention 
but also, as will be described below, through thematic parallelism between the 
images, themes, and mood of the tahmid and the proceeding text. 

Studies on the tahmid, also referred to variously as the khutba, iftitāh, tasdīr, 
hamd, or sadr al-kitab, are very sparse. Only a few studies have given atten- 
tion to the tahmid, or to use Aziz Qutbuddin's apt translation, the “laudatory 
preamble”?! The structure of the tahmid, including the ubiquitous inclusion 
of the basmala (commencing by invoking God's name), the hamdala (prais- 
ing God), and the amma ba‘, were based on developments in the structure of 
the khutba, or Arabic oration, which were already formulaic by the end of the 
Umayyad period.?? This may explain why the tahmid, the laudatory preamble, 
is also sometimes referred to as a khutba.?? According to Bilal Orfali, by the oth 
century, the tahmid had a clear “tripartite structure" composed of the initial 
basmala and hamdala, then a middle section in which the author states the 
reason for writing the book and notes the method or sources to be used in the 
book, and, finally, the laudatory closing statements.?* Authors commonly refer 
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here to the reasons for writing the book; Peter Freimark notes that common 
justifications are the request of a person or patron.?5 

Classical Arabic rhetoricians distinguished the khutba as a place of special 
significance within a literary composition due to its ability to set the tone for 
the audience and engage their attention. Abu Hilal's (d. after 400/1010) remarks 
in his Kitab al-Sina'atayn in a chapter on "Beginnings" are exemplary of the 
high regard for introductory statements. We know that this was a book that al- 
Udfuwī was familiar with since he refers to it in al-Tali, so his words on the 
subject are worth quoting here.26 According to Abū Hilal: 


Some of the writers have said, "Attend well to your introductions, O 
writers, for they are the signs of eloquence (dala'il al-bayan).’ They said, 
"The poet must avoid in his poetry and in commencing his speech what 
can be taken as an inauspicious sign, what provokes tears and aversion 
to words and discourse by describing desolate homes and the dispersion 
of communities, mourning the youth and disparaging time, especially in 
poems whose subject is praise and felicitations.”7 


While the section above refers directly to poetry, the literary standard of husn 
al-ibtida’, recognized as a form of aesthetic eloquence since the development of 
Arabic poetics by Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908) asa distinct discourse, was exten- 
ded to prose as well.?? Whereas Abü Hilal is laconic about the importance of 
appropriate introductions, preferring rather to cite dozens of examples of suc- 
cessful introductions, Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239), in his Mathal al-Sā'ir, expands 
on the topic, noting explicitly the importance of introductions for both poetry 
and prose: 


The Twenty-Eighth Device: On Preambles and Beginnings 

The truth about this type (of rhetorical device) is that it makes the com- 
mencement of one's speech, whether in poetry or epistles, indicative of 
the intended purpose of the speech. So, if it is (for the occasion of) a 
victory, then it should be triumphant, if for congratulations, then congrat- 
ulatory, and if for condolence, then consoling. Such is the case as well for 
other purposes besides these. The benefit of this is to make known from 
the start of one's speech what is intended by it, and why it takes this form. 
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The fundamental axiom of this is that it is obligatory for the poet when 
he composes a poem to consider the following: If it is a pure encomium, 
not written on the occasion of a particular event, then he must choose 
between commencing it with amatory verse (ghazal) or, if he does not 
use amatory verse, to commence immediately with the laudatory verse 
... But if the poem is written on the occasion of a particular event like 
the capture of a fortress, the defeat of an army, or something else, then 
he must not commence with laudatory verse. If he does this, it indicates 
the poor temperament of the poet and his inability to hit his mark, or, his 
ignorance of how to place speech in its (proper) order ... 


The correct custom for this type is for the poet to avoid commencing 
a laudatory ode with something that is considered a bad omen. This is 
based on the adab of the soul, not the adab of learning. So, he must 
be wary of doing this on certain occasions, such as describing aban- 
doned homes and encampments which have vanished ... We have spe- 
cified beginnings here because they are the first things to ring in one's 
ears. Therefore, if the beginning is appropriate to the following content, 
then reasons exist for listening. It is enough to mention here the begin- 
nings found in the Quran, such as the laudations which the first parts of 
the sūras commence with, as well as the supplicatory beginnings, such as 
God's words at the beginning of Surat al-Nisa ... 


The same can be said for beginning with letters, such as God's saying: “alif- 
làm wa-tà-sin wa-hà-mim" and the others like this, for those also direct 
one's hearing to it, for it strikes the ears as something strange, something 
completely unaccustomed, which is a cause for one to pay attention to it 
and listen.?9 


In another section of the Mathal al-Sa'ir, Ibn al-Athir writes that "speech is 
commenced with giving thanks because the soul yearns to show gratitude to 
God, and commencing with what the soul yearns for is what is sought.”3° This 
literary standard, husn al-ibtidā” or barā'at al-istihlal, was applied equally to 


both poetry and prose.?! Key to its success was ensuring that the beginning 
actually reflected the contents of whatever followed. As seen above, a partic- 
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ularly grave mistake, discussed by both al-‘Askari and Ibn al-Athir, was to com- 
mence with something that could be taken as a bad omen, such as mentioning 
the atlal or lamenting time on a joyous occasion. We should, therefore, expect 
that the tahmid matches the purpose and content of the book. To have this res- 
onance was not simply ideal in an aesthetic sense; it was a sign that could direct 
the mood of the reader toward what the writer intended and motivate him or 
her to react to the following speech in a particular way. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the Quran was, possibly more so for the 
laudatory prelude than in other aspects of adab, considered paradigmatic in 
this regard. According to al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), the order of the khutba, 
in which the doxology comes directly after the invocation of Allah's name, is 
based directly on the model of the Fatiha.?? Epistles that do not begin with 
the doxology, on the other hand, are a reflection of the insignificance that the 
author attached to the subject at hand.?? The trick to a successful khutba, which 
displayed bara'at al-istihlal, was to convey a hint of one's intentions while con- 
forming to the Quranic model.?^ Hence, the doxology was a highly symbolic 
field within the literary text, and the way in which a person expressed praise to 
God was expected to indicate their motivation for writing while directing the 
expectations of the audience to a particular theme. If we look at al-Udfuwi's 
tahmid, we see: 


In the Name of God the Merciful, the Beneficent: 

Praise be to God, Reviver of decaying bones, Rejuvenator of what has 
passed in days of yore. I praise Him for His successive blessings, one fol- 
lowing the other, and I thank Him for making me one of the carriers of 
'ilm, for those who carry it are people of the highest ranks. I give perpetual 
salutations, unending until the Day of Judgment, to the Prophet sent as 
a mercy to the universe and a testimony for the pious, and to his com- 
panions, who transmitted his path and preserved his way for us. They are 
among the winners in the world to come. 


Al-hamd li-llah muhyi Lrimam al-bāliya wa-nashir ma-antawa ft Layyām 
al-khāliya. Ahmaduh ‘ala niamih al-mutaradifa al-mutawáliyya wa- 
ashkuruh ‘an ja'alanī min hamalat al-'ilm wa-hamalatuh hum ahl al-rutab 
al-'aliya wa-usalli ‘ala nabiyyih al-mab'üth rahmatan lil-'alamin salatan 
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muttasila d@ima ila yawm al-din wa-'ala alih wa-ashabih alladhin naqalü 
ilaynà wa-hafazü sharīatah ‘alayna fa-hum ft Lākhira min al-fa'izin. 


Considered in isolation, this is a standard introduction that many modern read- 
ers may well skip or skim to get to the "content" of the text. Yet, this would be a 
mistake for two reasons: First, al-Udfuwi and his teacher, Abu Hayyan, reveal in 
their writings that they considered the khutba of other writers to be a sign of the 
literary talents of the writer.* In light of this emphasis both place on the khut- 
bas of others, it is fair to assume that they—the author and the dedicatee— 
would likewise approach the khutba of al-Tali‘ with high expectations. Second, 
compared to the literary standards of his age, we can see that this introduction 
is a semiotic sign that al-Udfuwi modeled his vision of historiography on the 
divine resurrection and final accounting. He does this, moreover, by imitating 
God, as we will see shortly. 

Following the initial tahmid, al-Udfuwi immediately begins listing the reas- 
ons that history, in general, is *a necessary craft ( fann)": It provides knowledge 
about prior generations and reveals who is deserving of praise and who is “more 
undeserving than a thread." This general description of the purpose of history is 
the only part of al-Udfuwī's introduction to have caught the attention of mod- 
ern scholarship; it was translated by Franz Rosenthal in his History of Arab 
historiography.?9 But he did not quote the all-important initial section, so vital 
as we saw above for signaling the purpose of the text, nor did he focus on what 
comes next, which reaffirms the significance of the initial thematic. 

After this general statement on the purpose of history, al-Udfuwi describes 
his reasons for writing about Upper Egypt—it is his birthplace, where he was 
raised and educated, and where he grew old. He then quotes a poem he wrote 
describing his yearning for the land. Up to this point, nothing is surprising. It is 
what follows that is remarkable: 


I wanted to resurrect that which had passed away from the knowledge of 
Upper Egypt's scholars, to spread (anshur) the excellence of its notables, 
to manifest what was hidden among the prose of its rhetoricians and what 
had disappeared from among the verse of its poets, and to relate what had 
been forgotten about the virtues of its virtuous people and the nobility of 
its upright individuals, for a person is honored by the honor of his people, 
just as he is elevated by their nobility and excellence. 


35 X Al-Udfuwi al-Tali 587; al-Gharnati, Bahr i, 112. 
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fa-ahbabt an uhyt mà mat min ‘tlm 'ulama'iha wa-anshur min fadl fud- 
al@iha wa-uzhir mā khafiya min nathr buligha'iha wa-daras min nazm 
shu'arā'ihā wa-adhkur mā nasiya min makarim kuram@iha wa-karāmat 
sulaha'iha fa-l-insàn yukram bi-kiramat ahlihi kama ya'zum bi-nublih wa- 


fadlih. 


What al-Udfuwi has done here is to model his action of writing history on char- 
acteristics he attributes to Allah in the opening tahmid. Due to the repetition of 
words, the parallel structure, and the proximity of the two statements, this act 
of imitation is unmistakable. Just as God resurrects human beings—in their 
entirety and regardless of their virtue—in order to be judged, so al-Udfuwi will 
resurrect the knowledge (ilm) of the scholars to "spread" it. Key to understand- 
ing this passage is the word anshur, which constitutes a tawriyya or double 
entendre in which two meanings—one expected (qarib) and the other unex- 
pected (ba'id)—are present to the mind, the reader unable to decide between 
them but for the existence of a piece of contextual evidence (garīna) that indic- 
ates the unexpected meaning.37 While I have chosen above to translate anshur 
as "spread" in order to highlight the dual meaning of the word, there is a clear 
garīna that indicates the unexpected meaning of “resurrect.” This garīna is the 
parallel structure within the khutba, linking the divine resurrection to the resur- 
rection of knowledge through memory. The effect of this parallelism is twofold. 
On the one hand, it authorizes a recording of the biographies of a large number 
of contemporary individuals, some of whom, as we will see, are remembered 
for their heterodox beliefs or practices. On the other hand, it extends the prom- 
ise of a verisimilitude like that of God's resurrection for judgment; reviving the 
dead is not an act of creativity, but rather one that reproduces the past within 
the present exactly as it was. This implies, of course, recollecting vices as well 
as virtues. 


3 Historiography as Imitatio Dei 
In his Ahutba, al-Udfuwi imitates God both in speech and, metaphorically, in 
action. In terms of speech, the praise of God as the reviver of dead bones and 


of what has passed before (mufyī l-rimam al-baliyya wa-nāshir mā-antawā ft 
Layyam al-khāliyya), along with its parallel structure to al-Udfuwi's descrip- 
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tion of his historiographical undertaking, allude to Quranic passages.?? Quot- 
ing or alluding to Quranic passages, often referred to as igtibās al-Qur'àn, was, 
of course, a common and widely accepted literary practice.*? Moreover, al- 
Udfuwr's mentor, al-Gharnati, was a proponent of the philological approach 
to the Quran, according to which the Quran is an “open text”: Its meaning 
is not limited to what is understood by its initial audience, but it continues 
to reveal new meanings to each generation of Muslims who could apply lit- 
erary standards to the text to appreciate its eloquence and message. Literary 
standards, according to this school of thought, were equally applicable to adab 
and scripture; all language, even God's, existed on a continuum. In fact, it 
was the ability to apply aesthetic standards to both the Quran and adab that 
allowed one to fully appreciate the miraculous inimitability of the Quran (ijaz 
al-quran).*° 

More controversial, however, is the imitation—even if metaphoric—of 
God's action. After all, from one perspective, nothing seems more fundamental 
to Islamic orthodoxy than the idea that the God of the Muslims is a God totally 
unlike His creation. “Nothing is like unto Him (laysa ka-mithlih shay?)."^! Pos- 
sibly because of statements like this, modern scholarship on Islam reveals a 
very poor understanding of the importance of the concept of the imitation 
of God, or imitatio Dei, in premodern Islamic thought. In fact, several modern 
scholars, including the eminent S.D. Goitein, have made the case that Islam is 
characterized by a tendency to imitate the Prophet Muhammad to the exclu- 
sion of God.^? According to this perspective, there is no such thing in Islam 
as the imitation of God, or the imitatio Dei, or if such a concept did exist, it 
only played a minor role. This characterization of Muslim traditions blinds us 
from recognizing the symbolic import of the imitation of God's speech, the 
Quran, and God's characteristics. If we take this approach, we put ourselves in 
the unenviable position of completely missing the importance of metaphoric 
descriptions of human activity based on God's characteristics, such as the one 
that frames al-Udfuwi's biographical dictionary. 

Before examining this concept in the context of al-Udfuwīs text, I should 
say something about this concept of the "imitation of God.” In a non-Islamic 
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context, the term is often used to refer to one of two things. First, in Greek 
philosophy, it can refer to the idea that all creation strives to achieve its own 
perfection by approaching the Unmoved Mover. Second, and more commonly, 
it refers to the Biblical idea, found in both Leviticus and the First Epistle of 
Peter, that one should be holy as God is holy. Imitating God, al-tashabbuh bi- 
llah was not by any means foreign to medieval Islamic thought. In the early 
14th century when al-Udfuwi was writing, however, it was at times associated 
by Sunni thinkers with the falasifa, as we learn from Ibn Taymiyya's writings, 
which reject the notion as “more evil than the shirk of the Arab polytheists," 
because its proponents purport to bridge the ontological gap between God 
and his creation.* At the heart of the disagreement over the imitation of God 
was the ambivalent nature of God's attributes in relation to his creation. On 
the one hand, God is totally unlike his creation in essence and attributes. This 
was emphasized by al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) in his commentary on the laysa ka- 
mithlih shay verse: 


The belief regarding this topic is that God, magnificent of name, in His 
greatness, His might, His sovereignty, the beauty of His names and exal- 
tedness of His attributes, resembles nothing (la yushbih shay'an) from 
among His creations nor can He be made to resemble them. Indeed, this is 
part of what the Law determines regarding the Creator and His creation: 
there is no similarity between them in reality because the attributes of the 
Eternal are incommensurable with the attributes of His creation. Created 
beings are ensnared in end-purposes (aghrad) and accidents (aad), but 
He the Sublime is above that. Rather, He perdures with His names and 
attributes as we made clear in al-Kitab al-Asnā ft Sharh Asma? Allah al- 
Husnā. The statement of God suffices here: “Nothing is like unto him.”44 


On the other hand, God ascribes to Himself attributes that are also used to 
describe humans and other created things, and it is by understanding God 
through these attributes that one can acquire the knowledge of Him required 
of all Muslims. This is true even of the word shay’ itself, which, of course, can 
be applied to anything, as al-Qurtubi writes in his book on the names of God, 
mentioned in the preceding quote. Is it tashbih to call God a shay”? Accord- 
ing to al-Qurtubi, drawing this conclusion would mean that a person could not 
talk about God at all: “That would necessitate that the Creator not be described 
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as One or as existing, for other things share with him oneness and existence.” 
Sharing a name is not the same thing as sharing an essence.** 

The problem, of course, with this solution is that the names were more 
than empty signs; to say that God is a “thing” (or Merciful, Revivor, or any 
other attribute) is to connotate something, not just denote a class of objects. 
And, indeed, we see al-Qurtubi in his book on the Divine names describe the 
proper behavior that names of God instill in the believer. For example, know- 
ing that God is almighty ('azim) leads to abasing oneself in the face of this 
might.*7 But for other Sunni writers, including al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072), al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/111), Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), and al-'Izz b. ‘Abd al-Salām 
(d. 660/1262), knowing God's names and attributes did not just produce in 
humans a certain deportment toward God but, ideally, should also lead to the 
acquiring of these characteristics: al-takhalluq bi-akhlaq allah. These writers, 
to various extents, saw the names of God as a model for believers who wished 
to shed their baser, sublunar characteristics, and associate with the Divine.48 
For al-Ghazali, all God's attributes could be imitated by the believer; some, 
however, such as those related to His ability to create, could only be imitated 
metaphorically.^? Like the Stoics, these writers saw true happiness as occurring 
only once someone had shed their baser attributes and acquired divine charac- 
teristics through self-discipline.5° According to Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, in addition 
to names referring to attributes which should be imitated, there are some attrib- 
utes that cannot be imitated, such as God's eternity, whereas others, such as 
God's might, should not be imitated by a human (although it is possible).5! 
Unlike these writers, Ibn al-‘Arabi saw all the names of God as potential attrib- 
utes of human beings; in fact, for Ibn al-‘Arabi, being human is exactly this 
potentiality of acquiring the Divine names latent in each human.2 

It should be clear by now that imitating God in the form of al-takhalluq 
bi-asm@ allah or al-takhallug bi-akhlaq allah was a common, widely accepted 
concept by the time al-Udfuwi was born in the mid-13th century. It is true that 


45 Ibid., Asnā gı. 

46 X For the use of the words “denotation” and “connotation” in reference to the Divine Names, 
see Shahzad, Ibn Arabīs 14. 

47 Al-Qurtubi, Asnā 180. 

48 . Al-Qushayri, al-Risala 148-50; al-Qushayni, 263-5; Al-Ghazali, Maqsad; Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, 
Shajarat 53-95. 

49  Al-Ghazali, Maqsad 83-4. 

50 For the relationship between the concept of al-takhalluq bi-akhlaq allah and Stoicism, see 
Groff, Kindi 145-6. 

51 Ibn Abdal-Salam, Shajarat 53. 

52 Chittick, Sufi 274. 
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all of the thinkers cited above were Sufis of one kind or another. Yet, so was al- 
Udfuwi, and al-Ghazali and Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam were also highly respected Shāfi ī 
jurists. The latter, in particular, had an important role in shaping al-Udfuwi's 
own scholarly milieu, as several of his teachers studied with Ibn 'Abd al-Salam's 
students.53 

The idea that imitating God, rather than the ideal man, Muhammad, is some 
kind of mutation of orthodox Islamic theology is not just a modern projection 
onto the past; there were some criticisms of this view. According to Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1328), one can only affirm the existence of names and attributes 
shared between God and His creation to the extent that they are mentioned 
in scripture, such as “He is beautiful, and He loves beauty."5* By interpolating 
foreign concepts into Islamic belief, however, Ibn Taymiyya thought that Sunni 
scholars had violated the fundamental otherness of God: 


This was rejected by some people like Abü Hamid al-Ghazali, among oth- 
ers, and they made it so that the servant (al-‘abd) could be described as 
“the imperious (al-jabbar)” and “the insolent (al-mutakabbir)" according 
to some explanation of theirs. Then they called all of that “acquiring the 
characteristics of God (al-takhalluq bi-akhlaq allāh)” citing as a hadith, 
“Acquire the characteristics of God.” Others, like Abu ‘Abdallah al-Mazari 
and some others, censured them for this. They argued that the Lord has 
no “characteristic (khulug)” that the servant acquires, and they said, “this 
is philosophy draped in the garment of Islam.” What they meant was the 
saying of the philosophers: “philosophy is imitating god to the extent of 
one's ability”5 


Ever the clever polemicist, Ibn Taymiyya associated the widely accepted views 
on imitating God with the mutafalsifa. Nevertheless, to accept this characteriz- 
ation as a general description of Islamic orthodoxy in the early 14th century 
would be to ignore the flourishing of the concept of the imitation of God, 
which, as we just saw, was actually embraced by Sunni fugah@ of the highest 
standing. If the imitation of God as an ethical concept was embraced by main- 


53  Al-Udfuwi mentioned al-‘Izz as the teacher or judicial superior of the individuals in bio- 
graphies number 43, 231, 277, 404, 405, 463, 480, and 587. These individuals included the 
illustrious Taqi al-Din b. Daqiq al-Īd (see below) and the father and mentor of Taj al- 
Din al-Dishnawi, whose study circle al-Udfuwi attended for a number of years. Al-Udfuwi 
eventually received an ijāza from him. See al-Udfuwi, Tali‘ 488-97. 

54 Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 96. 

55 Ibid.145. 
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stream Sunni writers, it was not just an ethical or philosophical concept. In 
practice, it could take the shape of an art form, since, as al-Ghazali wrote, all 
of God's characteristics could be metaphorically imitated. Such a practice was 
exactly what a skilled Arabic writer could do to invoke the Divine to embellish 
and elevate their ideas, and it is what we saw al-Udfuwī do above by inserting 
the metaphoric imitation of God into the laudatory preamble. We should, then, 
take al-Udfuwi's claim to model his writing on God's resurrection seriously. It is 
a claim to objectivity. Just as God resurrects people, exactly as they were, with 
all of their faults and weaknesses to be judged, so would al-Udfuwi resurrect the 
work and scholarship of the Upper Egyptians, along with all the heterogeneous 
traditions and human variance this implies. 


4 Al-Udfuwi's Agenda: Objectivity through Subjective Description 


We should not be fooled by this claim to objectivity. Al-Udfuwi had an agenda, 
and the semiotic equivalence of historiography with resurrection was a crafty 
way to both obscure and achieve this aim. What I will show now is that this 
appearance of objectivity, authorized by al-Udfuwīs representation of history 
as an imitation of God's resurrection, led to a radical destabilization of ortho- 
doxy and a simultaneous attempt to show that Upper Egypt hosted Sunni schol- 
ars, luminous grammarians, and talented poets. This was no easy task. Upper 
Egypt in the century prior to al-Udfuwīs death was wracked by violent upris- 
ings.56 Many of these uprisings had pro-Fatimid loyalties. Moreover, several 
members of his own family were well-known Shi'i supporters, something he 
could hardly hide in his biographies without being accused of blatant obfusca- 
tion of the truth. One of his cousins had even sworn an oath of allegiance at a 
public ceremony to the ‘Adid pretender, Da'üd, who appeared in Upper Egypt 
in 697/1298. In fact, al-Udfuwi himself had attended this ceremony? Upper 
Egypt, moreover, still had a large Christian population.*$ However, apart from 
a few references to converted Christians, one small notice denying the role of 
the Sufi shaykh Ibn Nth in the destruction of several churches in Qus, and a 
generic Sufi description of enchantment by a Christian youth, the Christians 
of Upper Egypt are entirely overlooked.*? Al-Udfuwi only includes biograph- 


56 Garcin, Centre 128—31, 183-6, 368—74, 379-84. 

57  JAlUdfuwi Tali‘ 66, 368; Daftary, Isma'ilis 254; Stern, Succession 211. 

58 Hofer, Popularisation 184—5. 

59  Al-Udfuwi, al-Tali‘ biographies number 306, 328, 331, and 470. See el-Leithy, Sufis for a 
discussion of al-Udfuwīs portrayal of Ibn Nūlrs purported role in the destruction of 13 
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ical entries on Muslims, and the consequence of this decision is that Christians 
are completely marginalized so as to pose no threat to the positive, thoroughly 
Muslim image of the region.99 

Thus, the way al-Udfuwi portrayed his region as a bastion of Sunni orthodoxy 
was not through any form of forgery but through selective reporting. The Shi'i 
past is almost entirely eradicated from his biographers, as is the record of the 
pro-Fatimid revolutions. For example, al-Udfuwi provides no biography of the 
Banu l-Kanz or their various leaders who went by the title “Kanz al-Dawla,” and 
there is only one brief, offhand reference to the revolt of the Ja‘afira in 650/1252— 
3.9! Nevertheless, the Banu Kanz do make regular appearances in the text as 
the subject of praise poetry composed by Upper Egyptians.9? Without previ- 
ous knowledge of the Banu Kanz, one would never know that these individuals 
played a controversial part in Upper Egypt's history. Thus, in the biography of 
‘Ali b. Muhammad Ibn al-Nadz, qadi L-gudāt in Aswan and Ikhmim during the 
vizierate of al-Afdal Shahanshah (r. 1094—1121), it is mentioned that he wrote in 
praise of the Banü Kanz until they removed him from Aswan.63 

This is what makes al-Udfuwr's biographies of his own family of such interest 
to the historian. It is clear that his family had a long history of leadership 
within his native town of Udfü. The oldest ancestor in the book, Nawfal b. Ja‘far 
(d. 572/177), whom al-Udfuwi calls “our most senior forefather,” was the hakim 
(ajudge or arbitrator) of Udfū and ‘Aydhab, and al-Udfuwi says he was informed 


churches. El-Leithy calls al-Udfuwi the “partisan” of Ibn Nuh, although there is little evid- 
ence for this besides al-Udfuwīs inclusion of Ibn Nuh in his history. Regardless, el-Leithy 
notes that Upper Egyptians, like al-Udfuwi, may not have had the same motivation as 
urban writers living in Cairo to attribute mob violence against Christians to Ibn Nüh, who 
was, in fact, prosecuted by the Mamluk authorities for the church destruction. Ibid. n228. 
But cf. Hofer, Popularisation 216—7, who argues that Ibn Nüh was likely the instigator of 
this revolt. 

60 Sometimes the appearance of Christians in al-Udfuwi's history appears to serve the sole 
purpose of disarming his readers' fears about Christian strength in the region and in the 
administration. See, in this regard, the anecdote about Majd al-Din b. Dagīg al-‘Id, who 
insists, despite his disciple's warnings, on visiting the house of a Christian tax collector in 
order to ask the latter for tax alleviation for a Muslim ascetic, only to find the Christian tax 
collector rushing, barefoot, to greet Majd al-Din and assure him that he will always come 
attend to Majd al-Din should he only ask. Al-Udfuwi, Tali‘ 329. 

61 Ibid. 504; For the Bani l-Kanz, see Garcin, Centre 126—9, 366-79, 383, 392-5, 405; Holt, 
Kanz; Rapoport, Invisible 2. For the Ja'afira, see Garcin, Centre 362; and Rapoport, Invis- 
ible 14-6. 

62 See al-Udfuwi, Jali‘ biographies number 66, 69, 127, 183, 199, 206, 316, 415, 459, 462, and 
585. 

63 ~Al-Udfuwi, Tali‘ 408-14. 
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that he had this position for over 40 years.9^ One of his sons, Mufaddal, was 
also hakim for some unspecified period. His nephew, Tha‘lab b. Ahmad (d. 
ca. 640), is mentioned as a rats and hakim in Udfü for a period of some years. He 
also corresponded with the fourth Ayyubid sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-Kamil 
Nasir al-Din (d. 635/1238), and the latter's letter was still in the family's pos- 
session.99 After Tha‘lab, the position of hakim seems to have been transmitted 
to the grandson of Nawfal, his namesake Nawfal b. Mutahhar (d. 657/1258—9), 
about whom al-Udfuwi only mentions that he was a wealthy yet stingy man, 
which is why Ibn Shams al-Khilafa wrote satirical poetry about him.97 We also 
learn from the biography of his brother, ‘Ali b. Mutahhar (d. ca. 650/1252-3), 
who was al-Udfuwī's great-grandfather, that Nawfal preferred to have ‘Ali meet 
with people in his stead.*$ After Nawfal b. Mutahhar, the next hakim was his 
paternal cousin, ‘Ali b. Tha‘lab (d. ca. 660/1261—2). At this point, al-Udfuwi no 
longer seems to be relying on community and family memories for his inform- 
ation, for he says that he was able to read ‘Ali’s taglīd, written by Diya al-Din 
Jafar al-Qina’, who was a student of Majd al-Din al-Qushayri (d. 667/1268) 
and a teacher of al-Udfuwi's mentor, Abū Hayyan al-Gharnati.9? At this point, 
the position of hakim appears to have left the family. After this generation, al- 
Udfuwi's family filled less prominent positions as shahid (notary) and khatib 
(preacher). Still, even these individuals appear to have faced increasing resist- 
ance from the urban class of scholars and jurists, despite apparently enjoying 
popularity in their hometown.7% 

Why this change in the family's fortunes after the generation of al-Udfuwi's 
great-grandfather? It is hard to escape the conclusion that this was a result 
of the family's long-lasting association with two (related) intellectual tradi- 
tions which were irrelevant and suspicious to the growing class of Upper Egyp- 
tian urban scholars and jurists: Shi‘ism and the "ancient sciences" (al-'ulum 
al-gadīma), including medicine, philosophy, and music. The family were spe- 
cialists in these fields; out of the 14 agnates al-Udfuwt included in the Tali‘, half 
of them are identified as having expertise in the ulūm al-qadima (see figure 1). 
These ‘lum were likely transmitted within the family. Al-Udfuwi states expli- 
citly that his uncle Muhadhdhab b. Ja‘far learned the ulūm al-qadima from 


64 Ibid. 684-5. 
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the latter's great-uncle, Ja'far b. Mutahhar, and al-Udfuwi read Muhammad al- 
Husayn's writings on Sufism and falsafa. Moreover, the town of Udfü was home 
to other experts in these sciences, such as the 6th/12th-century scholars Sakhr 
b. Wail and Zuhayr al-Udfuwi, indicating that the area was likely a locus for the 
study of the 'ulūm al-gadīma.”! 

Indeed it was only around the generation of al-Udfuwīs great-grandfather 
that the major sources of resurgent Sunnism, particularly the Najibiyya 
madrasa and the Shāfiī scholars and texts so fundamental to the teaching 
curriculum, appeared in Qus and its environs. The Najibiyya madrasa, which 
al-Udfuwi describes as the “the origin of good (asl al-khayr)” was only built in 
607/1210."? Shortly thereafter, Majd al-Din al-Qushayri, the father of Tagī al-Din 
Ibn Dagīg al-‘Id, was invited to move to Qüs to teach in the new madrasa. It 
was Majd al-Din, al-Udfuwi writes, who "brought the madhhab of the sunna 
to the region" at a time when "the madhhab of the Shia was ubiguitous.”73 
If, following Garcin's analysis, we take the arrival of Nasir Ibn Abi l-Futüh 
(d. 565/1169), the companion of the highly respected Alexandrian muhaddith 
al-Silafi (d. 576/1180), as the region's first, gentle nudge toward “la contre- 
réforme sunnite” we can see that the generation of Nawfal b. Jafar and his sons 
was still living in a milieu relatively untouched by the reform movement, but 
that the generation of al-Udfuwī's great-grandfather was, indeed, the tipping 
point in the struggle for the sectarian identity of the region's Muslims.” This 
analysis confirms Tamer el-Leithy’s observation of an “emerging fragmentation 
of Upper Egyptian society” in the early 14th century due to the increasing Islam- 
ization of the region, the influx of outsiders, particularly Maghrebis and Sufis, 
and the repeated violence between Mamluk authorities and Bedouin.” We can 
add that, from the perspective of local notables like al-Udfuwi's family, this frag- 
mentation was also a result of the increasing oversight of the judiciary from 
Cairo, which forced individuals to assume the identity of a madrasa-educated, 
Sunni Muslim in order to gain access to these positions.”% 


71  AlUdfuwi Tali‘ 251, 270. 

72 Ibid. 408; Garcin, Centre 173. 

73 | AlUdfuwi, Tali‘ 424. 

74 Garcin, Centre 158-9; al-Udfuwi, Tali‘ 671-2. 

75 ~~ El-Leithy, Sufis 86, 105-7, 118. 

76 When the Chief Qadi b. ‘Abd al-Salam ordered that all subordinate judges in the provinces 
be Shafi, judges in Upper Egypt who had not received enough training in figh in the 
madrasas needed to receive special permission to continue in their positions: al-Udfuwi, 
Tali‘ 632. See also ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ahmad al-Armanti's acerbic verse on the ills of the work- 
ing as a notary in the sūg al-wiraqa, which leads to thinking poorly of everyone, produces 
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In the midst of this social turmoil, why did al-Udfuwi decide to include his 
Shi'i, heterodox past in his history of Upper Egypt? As noted above, this is prob- 
ably in part due to the fact that al-Udfuwi could not hide his Shi'i heritage, given 
the prominence of his family. Yet, it is curious that al-Udfuwi includes no bio- 
graphy of his father. This may be because al-Udfuwi, as we learn in another 
place in his biography, was orphaned before completing his education. In fact, 
it may be because of his father's premature death that he was able to integrate 
so successfully into the dominant Sunni-madrasa culture of his time. Al-Udfuwi 
relates in his biography of Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Suyüti that, when the latter 
was appointed gadi of Udfū, al-Udfuwī finished studying al-Shirazi's al-Tanbth 
under him. At the time, al-Udfuwi was an orphan under legal interdiction (taht 
al-hajr), and al-Suyüti, exercising his prerogative as a judge to supervise the 
wealth and welfare of orphans, decided to increase al-Udfuwīs stipend and 
send him to Qus for advanced study. It is clear from al-Udfuwr's narration of 
these events that it was a pivotal period in his life. We know from his biograph- 
ers that he was eventually appointed as mu'id (an academic position similar to 
today's teaching assistant) in Cairo in the prestigious Madrasa al-Salihiyya and 
even held a professorship of hadith in the Jankalī b. al-Baba mosque for a short 
time before his death.77 

In light of this transformation in al-Udfuwīs fortunes, describing his fam- 
ily's heterodoxy in such clear terms is, far from a surprising incorporation of 
shameful personal history, a brilliant narrative strategy. On the one hand, as 
noted above, including strange, shocking, or scurrilous information is a useful 
way of increasing the reality of the history related. Perhaps more interesting 
from a historiographical perspective, on the other hand, is that al-Udfuwi in 
his narration of these events, rather than casting doubt in the reader about his 
orthodoxy, abolishes any such suspicions by placing himself as an authority on 
correct belief. Consider, for example, the following selection from his entry on 
his paternal uncle, an Isma'ili fagīh and faylasuf, ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhadhdhab 
al-Udfuwi: 


He believed in the Prophet, peace and blessings upon him, and recog- 
nized his position. He believed in the obligatoriness of the Pillars of Islam, 
although he thought that they are no longer required of someone who 
obtains knowledge of his Lord, on the basis of reasons he believed in. 


a crude disposition prone to litigiousness and envy, and the breaking of familial bonds. 
Ibid. 340-1. 
77 Al-Isnawī, Tabaqat i, 86; al-Magrīzī, Khitat iv, 723; a-Muqaffà iii, 23. 
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Despite this, he persisted in praying regularly, both in private and in pub- 
lic, and in fasting, but he only fasted according to what his own reck- 
oning required. He thought that performing legal obligations (al-takalif 
al-shar‘tyya) necessarily entails an increase in benefit, even if one has 
knowledge (of God). He used to think for a long time and get up and 
dance, saying: 
What a tragedy for one to waste their life on what's allowed 
He'll miss the Here and After too, the fool. 

He got sick, and I did not visit him. He died, and I did not pray for him. He 
has gone now to the graveyard, and he is with Him who knows that which 
is invisible to the eye and hidden in the heart. 


The passage leaves us with the feeling that al-Udfuwi knows the most intimate 
details about his uncle and seems to have spent a considerable amount of time 
with him, but we are also assured that al-Udfuwi has dissociated from his uncle, 
even refusing to visit him on his deathbed or even pray at his funeral. Neverthe- 
less, atthe end ofthis exercise in certainty, we are left with real doubts about the 
true beliefs of his uncle, knowledge of which is only available to God. We see in 
passages like these that al-Udfuwi, a liminal figure who often traveled between 
provincial and political centers and who was genealogically on the cuff of Sun- 
nism and Shi'ism, manages, to use Auerbach's words, to portray himself with 
"the most intense subjectivity" as an objective, reasonable observer, and critic 
of sectarian identity and belief"? He manages this, moreover, by describing 
with the utmost intimacy and clarity, a picture of these very heterodox beliefs 
that never draws suspicion to his own beliefs but still invites a considerable 
amount of ambiguity as to the damnability of his subjects. 


5 Heteroglossia and Carnival in al-Tāli' al-Saīd 


If there is a clear bias in the selection of biographies, the Tali‘ is still not a 
mouthpiece of any particular consciousness or worldview. Rather, it is charac- 
terized by heteroglossia, the Bakhtinian notion of multiple voices and registers 
grounded in different group practices and ideologies. According to Bakhtin, 
heteroglossia is a general feature of all discourse: speech is always directed 
toward an "Other" and expects a response. Moreover, language, always directed 
toward its “object,” struggles both to contain this object and project its repres- 
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entation to the Other as legitimate. As a result, *neutral" language has no exist- 
ence; "[a]ll words have the ‘taste’ of a profession, a genre, a tendency, a party, 
a particular work, a particular person, a generation, an age group, the day, and 
hour"? Even highly purposeful, intentional speech is not one's “own” but rather 
carries the traces of other speech, appropriated and retransmitted according 
to one's situation. Hence, repeated speech, even verbatim quotation, is *always 
subject to certain semantic changes." During a person's upbringing, assimila- 
tion of others’ discourses produces “authoritative discourse," that is, “internally 
persuasive discourse” with which the individual enters into a dialogic rela- 
tionship.9? Even this relationship to authoritative discourse, shot through with 
various tendencies toward different positions and ideologies, is semantically 
open: “in each of the new contexts that dialogize it, this discourse is able to 
reveal ever new ways to mean."*! Individuals, constantly balancing competing 
discourses, are always in a struggle between dialogized utterances.8? As a result, 
speech is never fully one's own, and even apparently authoritarian statements, 
such as an official decree, is in dialogue with other ideas; speech is always dia- 
logic to some degree. However, there are certain kinds of literature that express 
heteroglossia to a greater extent than others, such as novels, which place vari- 
ant worldviews against one another, producing a struggle in which each voice 
attempts to establish itself against the demands of the other.®? In addition to 
the ubiquitous heteroglossia found in any text, the Tali‘ exhibits special features 
of heteroglossia, which can be seen in the following examples. 

First, al-Udfuwi was part of a group of historians, poets, and 'ulama" who val- 
ued entertaining stories for their own sake. This group included the well-known 
poet and rawi al-Fath Ibn Sayyid al-Nās (d. 734/1334) and the grammarian, 
muhaddith, and exegete, Abū Hayyan al-Gharnati. Al-Udfuwi dedicated al-Tali‘ 
to Abu Hayyan, and he is one of al-Udfuwi's primary sources for poetry, hadith, 
and anecdotes about the ulam. In this world, comedic and frivolous stories 
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have their place alongside more sober themes. Consider, for example, the bio- 
graphy of one al-Hasan al-Numayrī al-Makīn: 


Everyone used to have fun with him; they called him “kitty” (numayr), 
meaning the cat. Once when our companion ‘Ala al-Din al-Usfūnī 
traveled to the Hijaz, he put some flour in a sack, but the mice got to it, so 
he wrote to al-Makin a petition whose beginning was: 
“Your servant, the flour, kisses the ground beneath your hands, O King 
of the Cats, the Extraordinary Pussy, the Glorious Feline, the Wise Cat! 
May God protect you from harm, bring you felicity!”* 


The grand style of the letter, of which I have only quoted here a portion, is an 
obvious parody of official petitions. The only apparent reason for writing the 
letter is to entertain and mock the rigid discourse of the bureaucrats. Indeed, al- 
Udfuwi may well have included the biography of al-Makin just so that he could 
insert this parody of high style in his history. This would explain why he felt 
the need to justify his inclusion of al-Makin in the book: “I saw him in a dream, 
and I had not written about him in this history. He said, ‘Why don’t you write 
about me?’ So, I wrote about him."55 But this reveals more than just al-Udfuwi's 
sense that he might need a justification for including a biography dedicated to 
pure joy in his compilation of “scholars.” The biography, as a genre, would seem 
to be a form given to completeness; most biographies have a clear beginning 
and a distinct end in death, sometimes articulated in details down to the very 
time of the day. Yet al-Udfuwi entirely undermines this assumption: His subject 
appears to him in a dream, after his death, and scolds al-Udfuwi for excluding 
him. Al-Udfuwi complies with the specter’s demand, but does so by turning his 
life into an occasion for laughter. 

Several elements in this correspond with a fundamental element of 
Bakhtin’s conception of heteroglossia: carnival. More than just a joyous occa- 
sion of decrowning and turning the world upside down, carnival is a state of 
being and an attitude toward the world with a philosophical critique. As a mode 
of being in which the world and its ability to surprise is joyously embraced, 
carnival can be thought of as “a kind of existential heteroglossia”%* Carnival's 
literary expression is characterized by “grotesque realism," which celebrates 
the body's ambiguous nature through representations of the world's physical 


84 Al-Udfuwi, Tali 191. 
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nature as both the source of all life and as something fundamentally flawed.37 
Laughter and parody are essential to carnival, which seeks to overturn all claims 
to univocal, unchanging truth by appealing to the physical ambivalence in 
everyone's nature. In carnival, the body is celebrated as an unending, imper- 
vious force which, even in death, produces new life, as in animal sacrifices. 
Laughter is, in this sense, an unveiling of apparent truths, revealing the familiar 
and grotesque materiality residing in all existence.% By dialogizing everything, 
carnival can also thereby rejuvenate what it comes into contact with.®9 The 
need to laugh and experience a renewal of the soul through merriment requires 
justification, especially if it were to occur near sacred precincts, a tendency dir- 
ectly parallel to al-Udfuwr's sense that he needs to justify including parody.?? 
It is, to some extent, expected that al-Udfuwi, the revivor of dead memories, 
would embrace this carnivalesque attitude toward life. 

Bakhtin developed his idea of carnival on the basis of real medieval Euro- 
pean decrowning festivities, which overturned the physical order. The Nūrūz 
festival, celebrated in Egypt at the time al-Udfuwi was writing, has been com- 
pared to Bakhtin’s idea of "carnival?! During this festival, people were known 
to drench each other with water, choose a poor fellow to be king, and make 
mischief and disorder in the streets. In al-Udfuwr' telling, Nürüz was not con- 
demned by the ulama in Upper Egypt. Rather, al-Udfuwi relates in his bio- 
graphy of Majd al-Din al-Qushayri b. Dagīg al-‘Id a single, positive reference 
that portrays the day of carnival as part of the culture of madrasa: 


Despite his scrupulousness and austerity, he was given to elation (basta). 
Our colleague, the gadi and erudite fagih Nasir al-Din ‘Abd al-Qadir b. 
Abi l-Qàsim al-Asna'1 said: Our shaykh Bah@ al-Din al-Qifti said, “I found 
a matter of legal disagreement in a notebook, so I locked my door and 
began studying it. It was the day of Nūrūz and the students were playing 
and soaking each other with water. They demanded that I go out to them 
and join them. I refused and focused on the legal matter, so they started 
to throw the water at my house to the point that I feared that the water 
would get to me. Then I wrote on a piece of paper to the Shaykh, and I 
handed it to my slave. She entered and then returned to me; the Shaykh 
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had written: ‘This is the recompense ( jazā”) of he who would hold himself 
above his colleagues! ”92 


Here we see a classic expression of carnival: the casting aside of regular order, 
hierarchy, and conventions. Attempts at isolation, to draw oneself apart to 
study the law, are physically transgressed by the fundamental life-generating, 
yet ambiguous (it can both cleanse and humiliate), presence of water. Majd 
al-Din al-Qushayri, the shaykh in the above anecdote, was a towering figure of 
Sunni orthodoxy (he is credited with removing Shi'i dominance in Qus), and al- 
Udfuwi inserts five hadith he heard that were transmitted on the authority of 
Majd al-Din in his biography. Though the latter's credentials as a bearer of the 
official and sacred traditions are impeachable, it is with his approval that the 
merrymaking continued. In his words, it is not only an optional release from 
work, routine, and sobriety but a just punishment ( jazā”) for people who try to 
resist. 

In other cases in the Tali‘ it is the human body that permits transgression 
of official norms and hierarchy reversal. In Majd al-Din's biography, al-Udfuwi 
describes his "generosity" with food that was entrusted to him for safekeeping. 
Atone point, a man came to Majd al-Din to ask for some food on the condition 
that he would return it at harvest. The harvest came, but the man did not return. 
Then, in the next year, he came back to Majd al-Din asking for more food, and 
the shaykh obliged his request. When his son-in-law criticized this act—after 
all, the food was entrusted to Majd al-Din and not really his to give—the shaykh 
merely replied: “If you were the one in need, would you object?”93 An action 
questionable under the law is sanctioned by the body, which, in its universal- 
ity, allows for empathy even with strangers like the hungry man. Majd al-Din, 
it should be noted, was no hedonist; like many religious scholars of his day, he 
was an ascetic. But, according to al-Udfuwi, his asceticism was not due to any 
hatred of the body nor was it the result of a desire to transcend the world he 
lived in. Rather, his asceticism was the result of his attempt during a year of fam- 
ine to live in conditions equal to the people of his region. Upon learning that 
the people were eating grass out of desperation, Majd al-Din *became determ- 
ined to eat only what the people eat" When the famine passed, he continued 
to eat this way, saying “my appetite for food has been lifted, so I no longer care 
about what I eat. The same goes for my desire for clothing, so I no longer care 
about what I wear. The same also goes for my desire for social prestige ( ja/1)."94 
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The body is the great equalizer, and its needs, pains, desires, and undeniable 
demands amount to a voice that cannot be ignored, even at the risk of violating 
social order. In another anecdote about Baha’ al-Din al-Qifti, it is the ability of 
legal officials to feel pain and discomfort that transcends social and legal con- 
ventions and hierarchies: 


Another person demeaned him (by treating him as a social peer) at court, 
so he jailed him. Then he went up to the roof, and he lay down on a 
wooden board and leather mat. It was a hot night, and he turned from 
side to side. Then he stood up on the roof and yelled from the top of the 
roof: "Go find so-and-so for me and bring him to me!" When the person 
came, he said, “Release so-and-so from jail.” When it was morning, they 
asked him about it. He replied, “I went up to the roof, and I had a leather 
mat under me. I started to turn from side to side from the heat, and I asked 
myself, What must it be like for that person? "95 


While the social norms of court require respect, it is the body which establishes 
its own exigent demands. 

The above examples are limited cases of the carnivalesque insofar as the 
voice of the body, the people, and laughter never completely overturn the social 
hierarchy. Rather, al-Udfuwi seems to be more interested in representing the 
validity of the body and physical enjoyment on a par with the scholarly and 
spiritual pursuits valorized on so many pages of the book. At times, it appears 
that food is mentioned for its own sake, such as a story about Diyā al-Din Jafar 
al-Ģināī, a respected gādī and muftī who al-Udfuwi claims was said to be fit to 
be caliph. When someone went to visit him at his house, al-Qina’l opened his 
door, “holding in one hand kināfa with sugar and a baby dropper in the other. 
He said, ‘I desired this, and the little one desired that””96 Part of the reason for 
including an anecdote like this may well be to show that al-Udfuwī had access 
to the private lives—even the bodies themselves—of the scholars he wrote 
about, even ones he did not know well. But one can also see here a tendency to 
revel in food and consumption so characteristic of the carnivalesque. Accord- 
ing to Bakhtin, “No meal can be sad. Sadness and food are incompatible."?? 
Al-Udfuwi would likely have agreed. Indeed, Ibn Hajar wrote that al-Udfuwi 
was, despite his (era-appropriate) asceticism, someone who enjoyed "delightful 
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food.”?8 According to al-Safadi, who knew him personally, al-Udfuwi was “jolly 
(dahük al-sinn) and used to spend his days off from the life at the madrasa in 
an orchard (bustān) of his in Udfū”?? 

For al-Udfuwi, a person's good-naturedness manifests itself in the ability to 
embrace the body and its messages, as we saw with Majd al-Din above. Spiritual 
isolation, on the other hand, was a matter of disapproval. Hence, in a rare pas- 
sage where al-Udfuwi describes an internal change that a person undergoes, 
it is about the transition from an openness to the world to a state of seclu- 
sion. The passage appears in the biography of al-Udfuwi's friend, Salih b. ‘Abd 
al-Qawwi l-Asna'i, who had a “sonorous voice” and studied music (al-Udfuwī's 
passion). “He used to be merry (tarūb) and good-natured (hasan al-akhlaq),100 
but something happened to him after he moved to Qus: 


He was overcome by melancholy (al-sawda’), and his condition changed. 
His mind was corrupted (hasal lahu khabāl), so that he only spoke rarely 
and only acknowledged you if greeted first. His joy (tarab) and amiability 
left him. He isolated himself in a chamber in Shaykh Bilal's ribat, then in 
another in Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghaffar's ribat, detaching himself from people. 
He continued in this way until he died ... When I would go to Qus, he 
would refuse to sit with me. I would seek him out and greet him, but he 
would only greet me back.!0! 


Far from being a positive quality, spiritual isolation here appears to be a result 
of a disease of the mind, a sickness that affects both soul and body. Health, on 
the other hand, entails conviviality, joy, and enjoyment of physical beauty. This 
tarab, the joy one experiences upon listening to music, could manifest itself as 
a cheerful disposition to death as well as life. For example, al-Udfuwi writes 
admiringly about the judge and Shāfiī fagīh ‘Abd al-Qawwi b. Muhammad 
that he was “high-spirited (khafif al-rūh) and good-natured (hasan al-khulg)” 
He was also a friend of al-Udfuwīs family who "loved sama‘ so much" that he 
requested that musical instruments play at his funeral and weeping women be 
banned.!?? 

Al-Udfuwi, both a faqih and a lover of music and joy, moved in multiple 
worlds: the religo-legal and the aesthetic and corporeal. Living in both worlds 
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implied for him no contradiction. In this, we learn from his history, he was not 
alone. Consider, for example, his biography of another of his friends, the notary 
and poet ‘Ala al-Din ‘Ali al-Usfüni, who was the author of the letter to the king 
of the mice mentioned above: 


I associated with him for quite some time and saw of him extraordinary 
noble-mindedness and virtuous action. He was so pleasant he seemed to 
have been created from a gentle breeze. He was in love with beauty itself, 
so any comely face would capture every crevice of his heart. When seen, 
he was always ina state of tranquility. Like a moist twig on which the wind 
alights, he would quiver and rock with joy (taraban). He was a knight 
in the hippodrome of adab and Hasan's brother in odes. He stayed for 
many years with us in Udfū when his father was the notary (shahid) of the 
diwan, and being in his company abolished sorrows and ushered in joys. 


Like many of al-Udfuwi's associates, he received training in fiqh and used this to 
get a job in the administration as a notary. This did not prevent him from also 
loving physical beauty and allowing himself to be enraptured by it. Far from 
sullying his reputation, this was, for al-Udfuwi a sign of his good-naturedness. 
This good-natured openness to life could lead to carnivalesque behavior, such 
as in the following story al-Udfuwi relates about al-Usfūnī: 


His father once bought him a garment to clothe himself in. A person later 
asked him for it, and he gave it to him. So, his father bought him another 
garment, and he took it. Then his father said to him, “Tell me, what would 
you have done if the woman you love came to you?” He replied, "Td cover 
up with her in her robe (rida’)!” His father asked, “But what if she didn't 
have a robe (rida’)?” He replied, "Then I'd say to her, ‘Go away til the sum- 
mer!” 


His altruistic act of disrobing himself for the sake of another was ridiculed by 
his own father, who reminded him of his social responsibility, but this was just 
another opportunity for al-Usfūnī to show his good humor, turning it into a 
joke with clear sexual undertones (sharing a robe). Simultaneously, he reversed 
gender roles: He would seek shelter from a woman. When pressed by his father 
for a serious answer, he showed his disdain even for sexual desire if it meant 
keeping a garment all to himself, his love could come back when the seasons 
shift and the warm summer air obviates any need for heavy garments. Here we 
see a classic expression of the attitude of carnival: a disrobing (a loss of status) 
leads to a reversal of roles. 
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This knight of adab was trained (taaddab 'ala) by a local poet and litterat- 
eur, Sharaf al-Din b. al-Ghadanfar, famous for his mujūn (profligate behavior). 
According to al-Udfuwi, who included an entry on Ibn al-Ghadanfar in his his- 


tory: 


Sharaf al-Din would often act shamelessly and with profligacy (kathir al- 
mujūn wa-l-khala‘a). Many famous stories are told about him. Our col- 
league ‘Ala al-Din b. al-Shihab told me, in his words, “Once, Sharaf al-Din 
b. al-Ghadanfar was sitting by the door of the mosque in Usfun. The call 
for the afternoon prayer had finished, and a person from among the locals 
in Usfun had done his ablutions and arrived to enter the mosque. He saw 
Sharaf al-Din and said, ‘The afternoon call to prayer has finished while 
you were sitting here. Why don't you get up and do your ablutions?’ So 
Sharaf al-Din replied, ‘My sitting here is better than your prayer without 
an ablution. The person, who had done his ablutions, shook his beard— 
it was wet with water—to show him that he had done his ablutions. 
Then Sharaf al-Din replied, ‘You've polluted me (najjastanī).” His tales 
are many. 


Ibn al-Ghadanfar is able to mock even the most solemn aspects of official 
religion: ritual prayer. Many of these stories about mujūn are related by al- 
Usfuni.!° This brings our attention to two points. First, the shape of al-Udfuwi's 
book, and the heteroglossia therein, are highly dependent on his sources, a 
point I will return to shortly. Second, mujün literature, a classic genre by al- 
Udfuwi's age, was not only appreciated by the notaries, jurists, and poets who 
populated his history and composed his target audience but was, in fact, seen 
as alegitimate mode of expression distinct from the high religious register that, 
as we saw, introduced and justified al-Udfuwī's history. 

This takes us to the second major cause of heteroglossia in al-Udfuwi's his- 
tory: the recognition of different, even contradictory, modes of speaking. This 
is something that al-Udfuwi notes explicitly in his book and makes an effort 
to distinguish as distinct voices with distinct world views. For example, in an 
entry on the poet and polymath al-Sadid Muhammad Ibn Katib al-Marj, whom 
al-Udfuwi describes in highly poeticized, almost fawning saj‘, he claims that al- 
Sadid followed the “madhhab of the ahl al-adab in which they extol the beauty 
of the youth, compose verses on wine and describe their lovers."!?4 Like the 
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modes of thought characteristic of law, religion, and philosophy, the ahl al-adab 
also receive their due, without criticism but rather with prose dripping with 
admiration and praise. One finds a nearly identical expression of this duality in 
another biography, this time of a poet, preacher (khatīb), and Shafi fagih who 
studied with al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277), ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Samhūdiī. In al-Udfuwi's 
words, “He was gentle, pleasant and high-spirited, following the madhhab of 
the ahl al-adab in his love of drink, young men, and rapture (tarab).”!05 Follow- 
ing the path of adab is no cause for censure; we find none of the condemnations 
of these practices that we see in some of the biographies of Shi'is or popular 
beliefs. Indeed, for al-Udfuwi, the physical land's abundance in itself is a cause 
of ambiguity and dualism. This is expressed in a poem about Aswan he includes 
in his preface: 


Aswan is a half-circle in which good and evil have united 

It is a suitable residence for the pious worshiper and the wanton sinner 
alike. 

One acquires yearning for its women, tall and slender like the Moringa 
tree, 

And the other, divine reward for his prayer.!°° 


The third major source of heteroglossia emerges from al-Udfuwī's attempt to 
represent his shuyükh as founts of orthodoxy and correct practice. In order 
to do this, the variant, heterodox practices also emerge in the biographies. As 
a result, we see the ironic preservation of those voices whose authority he 
attempts to undermine. This is true of heterodox beliefs about Sufi miracles, 
or karamat. Al-Udfuwi takes the liberty in two biographies of describing what 
kinds of reports regarding Sufi miracles can be accepted as possibly true. The 
first occurs in the biography of al-Mulaththam (d. 671/1273), of whom al-Udfuwī 
has little to say beyond including reports about his longevity (some said he 
was a close relative of Yunus or that he had prayed with al-Shāftī) or his abil- 
ity to be in two places at once. Al-Udfuwi quotes these fantastic stories only 
to switch to a discourse on heretical opinions spread by some Sufis, relating 
an opinion attributed to Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245) and Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam that 
people who claim to have seen God on Earth should be punished.!07 The second 
place where al-Udfuwi writes about the acceptability of reports about karamat 
is in the biography of the majdhub and popular ascetic Mufarrij b. Muwaffaq 
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al-Damāmīnī (d. 648/1250). Al-Udfuwī includes several minor miracles, includ- 
ing one that would require al-Damamini to be in two places at once. Al-Udfuwi 
then includes a long discussion on the impermissibility of accepting reports 
about karāmat contrary to experience.!08 Clearly, part of al-Udfuwi's purpose 
here is to reinforce Sunni fiqh and usūl al-din as the arbiter of correct belief and 
confirm the dominance of the scholarly, textual traditions over the embodied, 
popular religious traditions of the region. A similar motive seems to under- 
gird his description, and condemnation, of the carnivalesque atmosphere of 
the annual remembrance of the day Abu l-Hajjaj al-Uqsuri (d. 642/1244) sup- 
posedly rose to heaven and met God.!9? Yet, in doing so, he also preserves for 
us a taste of the beliefs and practices of the region. 

The final, and most important reason, for heteroglossia in al-Tāli” is al- 
Udfuwr' eclectic interests and sources. According to his biographers, al-Udfuwi 
was known as someone who read widely and profusely. He was also someone 
known for his understanding of music and poetry, in addition to his training as 
a faqih and muhaddith and his love of history. As noted above, specializing in 
music was something of a family tradition, and al-Udfuwi was the author of a 
respected essay on the legality of sama‘ and music. In the Tali‘ his interest in 
musicis reflected in the several anecdotes describing individuals either approv- 
ing or turning a blind eye to enjoying music.!? 

His range of interests is reflected in the number of sources he cites in al- 
Tali’. I counted 70 distinct written texts, although this is only an estimate, for 
he often refers to the khatt of people he knew, and it is not always clear what 
kind of text he is referring to. His sources included popular siras, rijal-style his- 
tories, and anthologies of poetry spanning several centuries. In addition, he 
refers to the tabaqat al-sama‘ that he found in the colleges and libraries he 
had access to. We know he went searching through books at the madrasa al- 
Najibiyya in Qus for information, and sometimes these audition notices are the 
only information he provides about people.!!! We also know from al-Safadi, his 
contemporary and acquaintance, that he used to sit in the booksellers' market 
in Cairo, so we can assume he had access to a wide selection of sources. He 
also cites tombstones he found in the Saīd, several official documents, records 
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of individuals' adala or testifying their orthodoxy, and appointment letters 
arriving from Cairo. These span a range of almost 200 years.!!? All of this is in 
addition to the orally transmitted anecdotes and poetry, which compose the 
majority of his material. 

The result is a mesmerizing cacophony of voices that seem to mimic the 
polyphony of reality itself. His ability to pull from a wide array of sources helped 
him produce a representation of his region that appeared, despite his subtle 
omissions and editorializations, to be a faithful resurrection of the past. In 
many ways, al-Udfuwīs stated goal must be seen as a success. His biographers 
are unanimous in their approval of his historical work, without a peep about 
his family's sectarian heritage. For example, al-Maqrizi, in his own biographical 
dictionary, was forthright about his admiration of al-Udfuwī's work: “I copied a 
lot from it in this book. It is a precious book containing stories and biograph- 
ies not found in any other" He had, al-Maqrizi added, "thorough knowledge 
of history (matifa tamma bi-L-tarikh)3 What may have pleased al-Udfuwi the 
most, however, is the success of his biography of Ibn Dagīg al-‘Id, a towering fig- 
ure whom al-Udfuwi never had the chance to see, something which, he writes, 
caused him pain, although he assures his readers that he benefited in both 
youth and old age from reading his books.!^ By far the longest entry in the Tālis 
Ibn Dagīg al-‘Id’s biography is the centerpiece of the book. Al-Udfuwi, relying 
on oral reports, hints that Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id may have been a mujtahid and that 
his best work never saw the day of light.!5 Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id was in many ways 
exemplary of the ambiguous nature of al-Udfuwīs entries: The premier shaykh 
whose accolades are universally recognized, his biography is also filled with 
satiric verses written by others about him, much of which he seems to have 
approved.!!6 He was not, moreover, above composing his own raunchy jokes in 
verse.!7 His deep knowledge of Ibn Dagīg al-‘Id and his familiarity with many 
of his students seem to have led later scholars to believe that al-Udfuwi was 
actually the former's student. Hence, Ibn Hajar writes that he "studied closely 
with Ibn Dagīg al-‘Id.”""8 Attributing such an honor to al-Udfuwi may be the 
best testimony to his ability to represent his subjects with intimacy and to por- 
tray himself as the inheritor of their knowledge. 
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In his tamhid, al-Udfuwi establishes a correspondence between God's resur- 
rection and the act of writing history, thereby lending his biographies a veneer 
of verisimilitude. They appear to be objective representations of the people of 
his region. By extending the metaphoric imitation of God to the act of histori- 
ography, al-Udfuwi justifies inscribing moral, immoral, and ambiguous actions 
and actors in historical memory. One of the purposes of the craft ( fann) of 
history (tarikh), al-Udfuwi tells his reader in his introduction, is to be able to 
discern the virtuous from the degenerate. It is likely that al-Udfuwi was aware 
that the metaphor of resurrection and judgment could extend to the reader, 
who, presented with the resurrected lives in his history, was encouraged to form 
judgments about their moral character. 

It is, moreover, due to his interest in a local region, and not just a partic- 
ular group of individuals or professional class, that his biographies extend to 
a multitude of different individuals, modes of speaking, and ideas. The rep- 
resentation of the different voices, like the madhhab of the lovers, the het- 
erodox tendencies of his family, the messages conveyed by the body, and the 
Sufis, heighten the reader's sense of the author's objectivity through a studied 
use of subjectivity; we seem to see some of the individuals just as al-Udfuwi 
(or his informants) did— eating, sleeping, teaching, joking, etc. Yet the careful 
exclusion of the region's political upheavals and the delicate evaluation of his 
family pedigree give one the sense that al-Udfuwi is trying to show his readers 
something about Upper Egypt: It is a region chock-full of a host of poets and 
scholars with whom al-Udfuwī is closely associated. There is no reason to think, 
however, that this intention overly obscures the value of the book as a historical 
source. At the least, al-Udfuwī's “jolly” nature and his partiality to comedy and 
carnival would appear to have inspired him to include some entries just for the 
sake of recording an entertaining anecdote. Certainly, this seems to be true for 
the entry on the "King of the cats." 

Although the literary aspects of al-Udfuwr' history are undeniable, one still 
wonders if this is due to its biographical genre. After all, Arabic biographical 
works, long before al-Udfuwi's time, were replete with literary elements; one 
can point, for example, to the common inclusion of poetry. But it should also 
be remembered that al-Udfuwi tells us that he wrote a history (tarikh). Indeed, 
al-Udfuwi downplays the difference between chronicles and biography. As he 
notes in regard to history (tarikh): “The virtuous masters and knowledgeable 
leaders have written books as numerous as the stars on it (i.e., history). There 
are those who have organized (it) according to years, and there are those who 
have organized (it) according to names, in order for its isnād (chain of trans- 
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mission) to be more reliable. There are those who have constricted it to a par- 
ticular country, and there are those who have encompassed every corner of 
the world"? For al-Udfuwi, the organization of the text according to name or 
its restriction to a particular region, as in the case of the Tali, does not make 
it a less historical text than a chronicle. History, like the resurrection, has a 
moral purpose, yet this does not exclude the possibility of entertainment. Bio- 
graphies for him, then, are not more literary in nature than chronicles (even 
if this may be true of most biographies). Certainly, they are not more ficti- 
tious. If anything, the organization of history according to biographies prom- 
ises the kind of clarity and perspicacity only possible through the resurrection 
of people. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Literarisierung Reconsidered in the Context of 
Sultanic Biography: The Case of Shafi‘ b. 'Ali's Sirat 
al-Nasir Muhammad (BnF Ms Arabe 1705) 


Gowaart Van Den Bossche 


While the historiography of late medieval Egypt and Syria is exceptionally well 
documented and many, if not most, of its major sources have by now been 
edited and studied, manuscript repositories still contain several historical texts 
that have received little to no attention from scholars. This essay will present 
one such unpublished and mostly unstudied excerpt of a historical biography 
devoted to Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad (r. 693—4/1293—4, 698—708/1299—1309, 
709-41/1309-41) preserved in the manuscript Arabe 1705, held by the Biblio- 
théque Nationale de France in Paris. It will be argued that its author can be 
identified as Shafi‘ b. "Alī (d. 730/1330), who also wrote two well-known his- 
torical biographies of the sultans Baybars (1. 658—76/1260—77) and Qalawun (r. 
678—89/1281-90). Using this particular text as a case study, I will discuss how the 
concept of “Literarisierung,’ first applied to Mamluk historiography by Ulrich 
Haarmann almost half a century ago, may still be used fruitfully to think about 
how historiography and literary modes of expression interacted. 

In a famous article published in 1971, Ulrich Haarmann argued that histori- 
ography in late medieval Egypt and Syria underwent a particular innovation, 
which he defined as a "Literarisierung der inneren Form, or "literarization of 
the inner form.’ According to Haarmann, the chronicles and biographical dic- 
tionaries produced between the 7th/13th and early 10th/16th centuries should 
not be considered as innovative in their formal, outer form, as they gener- 
ally adhered to characteristics set by earlier precedents. There was, however, 
something distinctive about their inner form (i.e., on the level of individual 
segments within the larger works). At this level, one would come across a 
much higher attestation of literary elements, that is, anecdotes, topoi, collo- 
quialisms, and especially miraculous stories, 'aja'ib wa-gharā'ib pervading the 
annalistic historical narratives.! This argument and related observations from 
Haarmanns dissertation, Quellenstudien zur frühen Mamlukenzeit, sparked a 


1 Haarmann, Auflösung 48-50. 
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debate in German academia about the supposed distinction between the his- 
torical as a science (ilm, a term more accurately rendered as a field of know- 
ledge) and the literary as equivalent to entertaining digression. This point was 
taken up somewhat more stringently by Barbara Langner in her dissertation 
on popular culture in this period, where she argued that this historiograph- 
ical tendency was the result of a growing popularization of historiography. She 
also translated a number of examples of the phenomenon? Haarmann's and 
Langner's main challenger was Ernst Radtke, who argued that contemporary 
authors did not make a distinction between the historical as science rather 
than as literary and that the elements noted by Haarmann and Langner did 
not constitute a new development. Despite Radtke's criticisms, the idea of 
"Literarisierung" has been implicitly and often rather uncritically accepted by 
many later researchers.^ Although in Haarmann's and Langner's definition the 
idea denoted such anecdotal elements, the use of the term "Literarisierung" in 
the context of historiography does create some confusion: Should it mean, in 
keeping with Haarmann's observations, that literary elements appear in his- 
toriography or rather that history is written according to a literary logic? 

Haarmann's argument was about content, and he implicitly suggested that 
simply being aware of literarization made it possible to distinguish between 
the facts and the fanciful, so to speak. This essentially positivistic idea may 
also be found in the influential study of early Islamic historical narrative writ- 
ten by Haarmann's contemporary Albrecht Noth.5 The stories and anecdotes 
may, of course, also be a worthwhile subject of research in themselves, but 
essentially, these should be studied as literary subject matter and not taken at 
face value. In addition to Radtke's objections against Haarmann’s evaluation of 
Mamluk distinctiveness, we can formulate the remark that this is a very reduct- 
ive interpretation of what literature and literary forms of expression amount 
to. In fact, if we look at the history of the term "Literarisierung" in German 
research, it becomes clear that Haarmann's conceptualization was somewhat 
idiosyncratic. Consider, for example, the following quote by Gustav von Grune- 
baum from his influential study Medieval Islam, taken from a section where he 
evaluates a letter written in the insh@ tradition: 


Langner, Untersuchungen 127—85. 
Radtke's earliest engagement with the issue may be found in the introduction (Einleitung) 
to his edition of the first volume of Ibn al-Dawadari's Kanz al-durar wa-jami‘ al-ghurar. He 
returned to the topic several times: Radtke, Literarisierten; Weltgeschichte 186-95. He changed 
his mind slightly in Radtke, Literarisierung. 

4 Holt, Early 35-6; Guo, Early 87-96; Weintritt, Formen; Robinson, Islamic 100; Conerman, 
Tankiz 4; Mazor, Topos 105-6. 

5 Noth, Quellenkritische. Later translated and updated in Noth and Conrad, Early. 
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Abū [Alā [al-Ma'arrī]'s letter is an extreme but by no means isolated 
example of that dissolution of thought and sentiment into musical 
phrase, that sacrifice of sense to sound, which so deeply affected the lit- 
eratures of the Muslim peoples. The trend begins in the 8th century, to 
win an uncontested victory during and after the uth century. Literariza- 
tion of ideas and rhetorization of style—there is no Arabic or Persian after 
A.D.1000 who does not, in some measure, exhibit their trace. Present- 
ation and content interact. The supremacy in prose and poetry of the 
writer-virtuoso goes far to inject into any concept of human perfection 
an element of the versatile, widely read, quick-witted, and entertaining lit- 
térateur.® 


The quote is, of course, problematic in its negative attitude toward literariz- 
ation, but von Grunebaums evaluation of the literary as a stylistic logic, as 
fundamentally related to a register of language, may, in fact, be useful in evalu- 
ating the ways in which historiography can be interpreted within conceptualiz- 
ations of literature that circulated among late medieval authors. Perhaps most 
importantly, unlike Haarmann, von Grunebaum also argued that the form of 
presentation and its content were fundamentally intertwined and can thus not 
be separated in satisfactory ways. This is an important observation, which also 
resonates with medieval evaluations of rhetoric and linguistic construction in 
general.” 

One surprising result of Haarmann’s conceptualization of literature as equi- 
valent to the anecdotal is that according to him, the small corpus of sultanic 
biographies (stra, pl. siyar) written by chancery officials during the 7th/13th 
and early 8th/14th centuries fell outside of the period's literarization because 
they were said to build on earlier examples and did not contain as many anec- 
dotes. The examples are never named explicitly, but one assumes Haarmann 
referred to the works of Baha al-Din b. Shaddad (d. 632/1234) and ‘Imad al- 
Din al-Isfahàni (d. 597/1201) on Saladin (d. 589/1193)—which are not actually 
that far removed in time from the early Mamluk examples—and the important 
but somewhat singular Kitab al-yamini written by Abū Nasr al-'Utbi (d. 1040). 
Furthermore, in his major study Quellenstudien zur frühen Mamlukenzeit, Haar- 
mann evaluates the three siras written by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir as "quantitativ and 
qualitativ drei der bedeutesten Quellen zur frühen Mamlukenzeit” because 


6 Von Grunebaum, Medieval 229-30. Italics mine. 
7 Forarare early criticism against the dichotomy between content and form proposed by Haar- 
mann and like-minded researchers, see Malti-Douglas, Dreams 139-41. 
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they were widely used as source material for later historians.5 One wonders 
how texts that supposedly fell outside of a nascent literarized historical tradi- 
tion could at the same time be highly influential on works firmly within that 
tradition. 

This essay aims to present an as-yet-unedited text and argue by way of 
examples taken from that text for a different interpretation of Literarisierung 
that is related to von Grunebaum’s evaluation but enriched by more recent 
frameworks from studies on medieval Arabic literature, especially by Thomas 
Bauer and Rebecca Gould, and with general ideas of historical emplotment as 
propounded by Hayden White and Paul Ricoeur. To refer directly to Hayden 
White, part of what I will be interested in, is the “content of the form,” the 
meaning that is communicated by way of the narrative structure used by an 
author? It will furthermore be my contention that reading the corpus of sul- 
tanic biographies, to which this particular text belongs, as merely functioning 
within a logic of legitimization is too reductive. Instead, I propose a broadly 
defined evaluation of patronage as a performative negotiation of social posi- 
tion, in which agents employed their mastery of various literary registers as a 
distinctive form of cultural capital.!? 


1 Text and Author 


The manuscript Arabe 1705 held by the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has not 
been studied nor identified in any detail before.!! This is somewhat remarkable 
as it has been filed in the same shelfmark range as two very closely related and 
well-known texts. The directly preceding shelfmark BnF Ms Arabe 1704 holds 
the second and third volumes of Tashrif al-ayyam wa-l-‘usur bi-sirat al-Sultan 
al-Malik al-Mansur, a biography of al-Mansur Oalāwūn written by Muhyi l-Din 
b. ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1293), Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali’s maternal uncle. Furthermore, BnF 
MS Arabe 1707 holds find Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali’s own Husn al-manaqib al-sirriyya al- 
muntaza'a min al-sira l-Zahiriyya, an abridgment and reworking of his uncle 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir's biography of Baybars.!? Three further biographies written 


Haarmann, Quellenstudien 97-101 (quotation on 97). 
White, Content. 

10  Forasimilar argumentation on an 8th/14th century literary offering, see Van Steenbergen, 
Oalāwūnid. 

11  Theonly exception I am aware of is Hayat Nasser al-Hajji, who used the manuscript as 
a source but did not identify its author in Internal 205-6. I am grateful to Mustafa Ban- 
ister for bringing this to my attention. Some episodes of the text are also referred to in 
Chamberlain, Knowledge. 

12 The first has been edited by Murad Kamil and the second by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khuwaytir. 
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by these two intimately related authors were known and have been published 
before. While the manuscript does not carry the author's name due to its 
first folios having disappeared, it is possible to securely identify the author 
of BnF Ms Arabe 1705 as the same Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali who wrote Husn al-manaqib 
on the basis of a number of stylistic mannerisms and, most importantly, a 
self-attributed epigram concluding a section on the infamous Taqi al-Din b. 
Taymiyya's struggles with the Cairene authorities. A slightly variant version of 
this poem is unambiguously attributed to Shafi‘ by Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi 
(d. 764/1363) in his biographical dictionary A‘yan al-'asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr.? 
Al-Safadi met our author personally and reproduced the poem as one among 
several for which Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali gave an ijāza to al-Safadi. The ijāza itself is dated 
to 728/1328, so Shafi‘ clearly deemed the poem important enough to reproduce 
it two decades after its initial composition. 

That same ijāza is a small gold mine of information about Shafi’s creative 
activities, as it also contains an extensive list of more than 30 books written 
by Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali. In this list, a multivolume biography of al-Nasir Muhammad is 
included under the name Sirat al-Nasir Muhammad (The biography of al-Nasir 
Muhammad)—without a doubt a shorthand for a more elaborate title that now 
eludes us. A similar work is listed as Nazm al-jawahir fi sīrat al-Malik al-Nasir 
(The string of pearls: The biography of al-Malik al-Nasir), but it is explicitly 
referred to as written “in verse" (nazman). Although this title most certainly 
belonged to another work, I will return to the important concept of nazm, also 
attested to in Shafi’s writing beyond the domain of poetry as a theoretical con- 
cern for understanding this particular work, and indeed the workings of the 
literary in historiography in general.'* The manuscript BnF Ms Arabe 1705 does 
carry two variants of the title Kitab ta’rikh al-salatin wa-L-'asakir (The history of 
the sultans and armies) on its covering bifolium, but this very unspecific title 
must be a later addition, perhaps added by a bookseller. 

The manuscript consists of 107 folios and is missing both its beginning and 
ending folios. It commences in medias res during the sultan’s second reign, 
detailing events of the years 703-5/1304-6, but then it jumps ahead to the year 
709/1309 with a discussion of the sultan's defection to Karak and abdication of 
the throne." Similar to Shafi’s more well-known biography of Qalawun, al-Fadl 


13  Al-$Safadī, Ayān ii, 512. It should be noted that Frédéric Bauden had come to the same 
conclusion concerning the author’s identity independent of my findings. 

14 Al-Safadi, A‘yan ii, 507. Shafi‘ b. Ali also uses the term when describing his uncle's writing 
of the sira of Baybars: Husn 56. 

15 There is no noticeable gap in the manuscript, and the title of the new section is even 
spread across a verso and recto page, so if this is indeed a gap, it must be a copyist's mistake. 
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al-ma'thür min strat al-sultan al-Malik al-Mansur, the text is written predomin- 
antly in saj‘. It contains some compiled material: several poems, two of which 
are explicitly said to be written by the author, as well as one letter and one 
official document, both composed by the author. Most of this quoted material 
does not appear elsewhere, and the historical accounts are also unique to this 
biography, although parallel (but not derived) versions of most of the events 
may be found in contemporary and later chronicles and biographical diction- 
aries.! Like Shafi*s other sīras, no later author explicitly reproduced narrative 
material from this text, and it is quite likely that this manuscript is part of 
an original presentation copy due to its careful handwriting and wide spacing 
throughout. 

Shafi‘ b ‘Ali is a fairly well-known author of the period, mostly because of 
the two sīras he wrote about Qalawun, al-Fadl al-ma'thür min strat al-Malik 
al-Mansur, and Baybars, Husn al-manāgib, respectively. The latter is explicitly 
announced as an abridgment of his uncle Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir's sūra of Baybars 
(itself published under the title al-Rawd al-zahir fi strat al-Malik al-Zahir), 
although several researchers have rightly noted that much more than simply 
summarize his uncle's text, it also critically reworks and adds material. The 
author wrote both texts, claiming proximity to the events because of his pos- 
ition as a scribe (kātib) at court. While a decent number of contemporary 
and later entries exist for this author in the prosopographical literature of the 
period, much of what we know about the author's professional activities as 
katib comes from the two already known siras. This is due to his remarkable 
proclivity to extensively detail his various personal contributions to political 
and especially diplomatic activities. The author appears to have started his 
scribal activities sometime around the end of Baybars' sultanate, as he quotes 
a letter he wrote and sent to that sultan's son, al-Sa'id Bereke, informing him 
about the death of his father. The letter is sent in the name of the Syrian 
viceroy (na'ib al-saltana) Badr al-Din Baylik al-Khazindār, so one presumes 
our author to have been working as a scribe in his service at that point.!® He 
subsequently rose to prominence under the short but eventful sultanate of al- 
Sa'id Bereke, the period of which he describes in quite some detail in al-Fadl 


16 Inthe edition and commentary of the text currently being prepared by Frédéric Bauden 
and myself, these parallel accounts are identified and their relationship to Shafi‘ b. ‘Alfs 
accounts is discussed extensively. 

17 Holt, Observations; Northrup, Slave 30. 

18 X Shafi'b. ‘Ali, Husn 342-8. The contemporary author ‘Izz al-Din b. Shaddad also notes that 
a letter was sent to al-Sa'īd Bereke in the name of this viceroy but does not name the scribe 
who wrote it. Ta’rikh 224. 
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al-ma’thur with increasing personal contributions. Although it is somewhat 
unclear how he ended up in the sultan's chancery, he claims to have been 
accorded a prominent position in al-Sa'īd Bereke's chancery by the power- 
ful dawadar Balaban al-Rūmī (d. 680/1281)? Shortly before Bereke's deposal, 
he switched sides to Qalawün's camp, under whose reign he would continue 
to serve, apparently as katib al-darj (scribe of the bench), until he was fam- 
ously hit by an arrow in the temple during the Battle of Homs, after which 
he became at least partially blind.?? While he only very ambiguously men- 
tions this event in his own works, a first-person account of the accident is 
rendered by al-Jazari in his extensive obituary of Shafi‘. Al-Jazari, al-Safadi, 
and all other biographers attest that he was sent home after this event (vari- 
ations of the phrase lazama min-hu bayta-hu are used by various biographers), 
although some add that he retained his salary?! The sīras of Oalāwūn and Bay- 
bars contain a few elements that problematize this proposed run of events, as 
the author claims to have written several official pieces which should be situ- 
ated in later periods. While the author's presence in the narrative is noticeably 
more toned down in the partially preserved sīra of al-Nasir Muhammad, the 
text does add two further claims to having written official documents, neither 
of which are attested elsewhere: a letter addressed to the ruler of Yemen from 
the year 704/1304 and the caliphal taqlid composed for al-Nasir Muhammad's 
reinstatement as sultan, to which I shall return in more detail below.?? It is in 
any case clear that the author kept on writing prolifically in the half-century 
after the arrow incident. All the szras contain material that should be dated to 
well after this event, as should a good deal of our author's poetry quoted in 
other sources. 


19  Shāfi'b.'Alī, Fadl 49. 

20 Paulina Lewicka suggests, on the authority of unnamed ophthalmologists, that becoming 
fully blind due to such an incident would have resulted in the failure of all other brain 
functions as well; Safi‘ gi. 

21 The first-person account is in al-Jazarī, Hawadith ii, 429. Other biographical lemmata 
who mention the author being sent home are: al-Safadi, A'yan al-asr ii, 503; Nakt 163; al- 
Dhahabi, Tarīkh iii, 356; Ibn Taghri-Birdi, al-Manhal vi, 200; Ibn Hajar, al-Durar ii, 184. 
Divergent but unfortunately not very detailed information is given by Ibn Habib, who only 
mentions that “he became blind in old age" (al-darir ‘ala kibar), Tadhkirat 208. 

22 The letter is found on folios 487—547, and the taglīd on folios 96"—105". 
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2 "Literarisierung" as Narrative Construction: Nazm 


As noted above, Shafi‘ wrote another work about al-Nasir Muhammad, of 
which the “thematic phrase" runs as Nazm al-jawahir, “the string of jewels.”23 
Although that title almost certainly does not apply to the work found in BnF 
MS Arabe 1705, the meaning implied by this short phrase is helpful in interpret- 
ing the cohesion and meaning of the text preserved in the manuscript. Nazm 
is a particularly potent Arabic term, most often used to refer to poetic compos- 
ition, but in fact, it bears much wider signification related to a root meaning 
of organization. Rebecca Gould has pointed to the importance of this “poly- 
semic term" in the Arabic rhetorical tradition, from al Jahiz (d. 255/868) to “Abd 
al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078) and beyond, as denoting "the order that binds 
together all the elements that comprise a literary text,” in the first place the 
Quran, where the term was used to conceptualize that work's inimitability.2^ 
In al-Jurjānīs rhetorical interpretation, which has been likened to Saussurean 
semiotics, it is the interplay between words (alfaz, singular lafz), meanings 
(ma'ani, singular ma'nā),** and this binding structure, or nazm, that consti- 
tuted literary language. As such, nazm was essential in forming the cohesion 
of any linguistic expression.?6 Taking this understanding of literary composi- 
tion into account means that the distinction between content and form posited 
by Haarmann becomes highly problematic, as it distinguishes between aspects 
that were considered to be fundamentally interrelated. In the following para- 
graphs, I will show that reading the closing third of the sūra, which deals with 
al-Nasir Muhammad's defection, abdication, and ultimate reascension to the 
thronein the year 709/1309, through this tripartite lens of words, meanings, and 
binding structure, suggests a fruitful way to conceptualize how authors engaged 
with history by way of narrative emplotment. 

The background of the story discussed in this section involves the complex 
history of al-Nasir Muhammad's ascension to the throne. In 693/1293, while 
still an infant, al-Nasir Muhammad had succeeded his assassinated brother al- 
Ashraf Khalil as sultan but was deposed soon after, only to be reinstated as sul- 
tan from 698/1299 until 709/1309. During this second reign, the still young sul- 


23 For the term “thematic phrase,” see Ambros, Beobachtungen and Hirschler, Medieval 66. 

24 Gould, Inimitability 86. 

25 This term is exceptionally complex in itself and has been the subject of much research, 
but I am here referring to it in its most common usage as denoting “meaning.” See, for an 
up-to-date bibliography and thorough etymological discussion, as well as a discussion of 
lafz near the end of the article, Larsen, Meaning 221 (for lafz). An in-depth discussion of 
the issue may be found in Key, Language. 

26 Gould, Inimitability go. 
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tan was dominated by the two powerful amirs, Sallar and Baybars al-Jashnikir. 
While perhaps not as explicit as in other historical sources, this tension is also 
evident from the first two-thirds of the manuscript Arabe 1705, which details 
events from this second reign. For example, in an account about the arrival of 
Ilkhànid envoys in the year 703/1303, it is Baybars who received and honored 
these envoys before they met with the sultan.?7 Further on, several accounts 
deal at length with the hajj undertaken by the viceroy Sallār as well as his later 
reunion with his brother.28 While al-Nasir Muhammad is certainly not absent 
from these first two-thirds of the manuscript—one finds, for example, a laudat- 
ory description of a hunting trip and accounts of the birth of an unnamed son, 
and military endeavors that are carried out in his name— it is clear that he had 
to share the spotlight with these two powerful men. Things eventually came toa 
head, and al-Nasir Muhammad abdicated, exacerbated from being dominated 
by these two amirs, after having escaped to Karak under the ruse of wanting 
to perform the hajj himself. Baybars then ruled for nine months with the reg- 
nal title al-Muzaffar until al-Nasir reconquered the throne and established his 
authority for the following three decades. The part detailing the transition of 
the sultan's second to third reign in the manuscript starts at folio 68" and con- 
tinues until 105”. It provides not only a quite extensive account of the events but 
also a taqlid (diploma of investiture) written by Shafi‘ himself in the name of 
the caliph al-Mustakfi bi-llāh (d. 740/1340) for al-Nasir Muhammad’s reinstate- 
ment as sultan. Shortly after the quotation of this document, the manuscript is 
cut off after folio 107. 

As it is impossible to study the complete text due to its fragmentary sur- 
vival, we will focus on this particular section. This will allow us to study various 
aspects of the text's narrative construction within a continuous and them- 
atic whole. This continuity and cohesiveness may result partly from this sec- 
tion having been a stand-alone text before being integrated into the sira. We 
know Shafi‘ similarly integrated an earlier written text on the Battle of Homs 
in 680/1281 in al-Fadl al-ma'thür, although there he clearly signposted having 
done so and named the text separately in the ijāza reproduced by al-Safadī.29 I 
see at least five arguments in favor of the text's initial composition as a stand- 
alone treatise. First is the fact that the intervening four years between this part 
and the directly preceding accounts are discussed only in very broad terms (and 


27 BnF ms Arabe 1705, 1-27. 

28 BnF ms Arabe 1705, 19-20", 45!—6r. 

29 = Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali, al-Fadl, 79—85 (statements as to the text's previous stand-alone character are 
made at the beginning and end of this section); al-Safadi, A‘yan ii, 507, noted as al-Masat 
l-murdiyya fi l-ghazwa l-Himsiyya, or “The satisfactory efforts in the Battle of Homs.” 
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only further on in the section) insofar as they were deemed relevant to this sec- 
tion's narrative. Second is saj‘, which is more consistently sustained here than 
elsewhere in the sira. Third, in the first part of the sira, Shafi‘ concludes the 
majority of accounts with a variation of the somewhat idiosyncratic statement 
that an event happened “in this way" (‘ala hadhihi Lsūra), which he completely 
abandons in this later part.?? Fourth, the introductory lines of this section bear 
a resemblance to the traditional tahmid section at the start of any Islamic text. 
Lastly, and most importantly for our purposes, its narrative construction of a 
departure for Syria and an eventual glorious return to Cairo makes for a cohes- 
ive narrative whole. However, even if the text was separately composed, it was 
clearly reworked to be integrated into the sīra. This is evident from Shafi*s 
cross-references to things he has mentioned earlier and the suggestion that the 
following narrative should be read as a reaction to those events. 


24 Analysis 1: Introduction 
The tahmid-like qualities of the beginning of the section are evident from the 
first lines: 


aU 5 Ola GYA lose $5 

Ala apai X ye IF d cing * CUI ol, CUT OLLI UY sc ss al al 
Ail de KA le Coast wila inol Jal, * jaa ae b hase Jib, * lad 
* AB ey dis 


An account of the return of kingship to our lord the sultan for a third 
time. 

God be praised, most high. For our lord the sultan there are benevol- 
ences—and what benevolences these are!—and graces, which continue 
to bestow on him the harvest through the hand of His support. And so too 
the victory in his struggle through the foreordainment of destiny, taking 
hold of the forelock of his enemies in reckoning the victory that belongs 
to [those who] trust in God most high.?? 


30 . BnF Ms Arabe 1705 9", 13°, 15°, 18", 22", 23”, 35", 46", 49", 57", 65", 67". While not an unusual 
phrase per se (Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir also uses it three times in Tashrif 29, 88), it does seem 
to have been a mannerism of Shafi‘ to use it so extensively. He also uses variations of it 
several times in al-Fadl 28, 38, 59, 69, 100, 114, 118, 139, 140, 150, 156, 162; and Husn 66, 113, 
118, 172, 264, 321. 

31 Variant spelling of munāwaa. 

32 BnF Ms Arabe 1705 69". I am grateful to Mohamad Meqdad for his advice on this transla- 
tion. 
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This highly laudatory and rhetorically dense introductory discourse, replete 
with the ambiguous qualities of the Arabic lexicon, continues for several more 
lines. As is typical in introductory discourses, at the end the topic is dis- 
cussed in more detail, albeit without a formal amma bad to signpost this trans- 
ition: 


a dil p» oh CUM aes * alas abl anol Wail abs ad ello Sle pog 
ll os ail dala ge etl ally LE a Gs Vol ane oae lo eai „53 * 
* able oliy a3 al ion t aid lo arae s * ob] ach OT YL AI Gb y oos ce el 
Oll dil ca Wla acto Di Y e des e Gur d di eee Cade bo yay 

“O pell tal Ll aom Ball Mey * 


The inheritance of his father’s kingship was contested [but] God willed 
rightfulness to return to its origin, and he caused the kingship to return to 
who is most deserving of it. It has been mentioned before how the mam- 
Lūks of his father the martyr [Qalawün] employed him a first and second 
time in resistance to God the most high and [how] they removed kingship 
from the hand [of our lord the sultan], even though God wanted noth- 
ing but give [the kingship] to [our lord the sultan]. And [so the sultan] 
applied himself with zeal to what he was entitled to, which it pleased God 
[to accord] to him and his father, but he was rejected. But he is patient in 
anticipation of God’s reward, struggling for God in the excellence of his 
management, upright in beseeching, asking God for help, and praying to 
Him for the blessing of sustained protection.*% 


This introductory discourse announces the fundamental features of the text to 
follow: the sultan as chosen by God and favored by fate, the accusatory tone 
against Qalawün's former mamlüks who dominated al-Nasir's first two reigns, 
and the departure-return structure that is evident from the title and the sugges- 
tion that al-Nasir overcame his difficulties and established his Godly ordained 
authority. These narrative stakes are in the following pages emplotted into a 
cohesive historical account that may be identified with a very widely used nar- 
rative form of departure and return. 


33 BnF ms Arabe 1705 69”-70'. 
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2.2 Analysis 2: Departure and Return 

The departure-retum structure evident in this section has many precedents in 
world literature, and it is even one of the integral ways in which stories work 
according to structuralist theorists such as Vladimir Propp, Northrop Frye, and 
those who worked on Jungian archetypes, such as Joseph Campbell.3* The basic 
format involves a hero having to relinquish a comfortable, static situation to 
overcome a number of difficulties before ultimately returning to his rightful 
position. While much of the research on these structures has focused on stor- 
ies that should be situated within Western mythical and folklore settings, these 
are not at all alien to the Islamic textual tradition. They are a major building 
block of the Prophetic sīra, in which the point at which Muhammad leaves 
Mecca for Medina is even the historical crux around which time itself would 
come to be measured and his triumphant return to Mecca heralded as the start 
of Islam as a world-conquering religion. The narrative structure is also present 
in other works from the very same corpus of early Mamluk siras. Both Shafi?s 
stra of Qalawün as well as Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir's important sira of Baybars contain 
variants of this structure.” I will be understanding this type of structure not 
through the structuralist lens of Propp, Frye, or Campbell, but with Paul Ric- 
oeur, who argued that such paradigmatic structures should be seen as part of 
“the grammar that rules the composition of new works.’ In this view, any act of 
writing is a constant interplay between such received structures and the innov- 
ative authorial practice, which results in new configurations of these two poles 
of the creative process, which he calls “sedimentation” and "innovation."36 Bey- 
ond identifying the fact that an author made use of such structures, it is of 
critical importance to understand, on the one hand, the specific ways in which 
they are integrated into a particular text and, on the other hand, what meaning 
they may be said to convey. 

One of the clearest ways in which Shafi"s creative development of this struc- 
ture becomes clear is through his application of symmetrical relations. Con- 
sider, for example, the extensive descriptions of the ceremonial of al-Nasir 
Muhammad's departure and return, which more or less bookend the moment- 
ous events. Our author uses these to stress the growth of the sultan’s glory. 
While his departure is framed in laudatory language but with several comments 
denoting the impure intentions of his entourage, when he returns, any trace of 
doubt is erased, and the sultan ascends the throne in excellent fashion. While 
his departure from the citadel is described as “he descended from his Citadel 


34 Propp, Morphology; Frye, Anatomy; Campbell, Hero. 
35  Idiscussthis more extensively in the fifth chapter of my PhD dissertation. 
36 Ricoeur, Temps i, 134. 
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accompanied by his enemies though they made believe thatthey were his help- 
ers,’ al-Nasir wisely escapes from this tension to squash it upon his return.” 
Contrastingly, the event of his return to the citadel is described as follows: 


adas alll gk sāc «zl ael] e alls * ae py e de eco 5 OS 
ee Sl Am olla ose ac b, AM pee E aby c dew! JU Y sl dene 
tnl * Lil, ial a flay * sā eel AS GOS Te pe yy ach. 
> oe dall garu FECERIT aE ale dga Jys a * laa gu asb 


z 


* sy NWE cely Aal Ae Sli Bay * de pel ileal 


He had decided to celebrate the day of his Feast [of Breaking at the Pond 
of the Well, see excerpt quoted below] and to ascend the Citadel on the 
second day [of the Feast] in accordance with the good fortune and radi- 
ance of the ascendant star of destiny. Then it appeared to him that there 
was no ascendant star more radiant than his rise to the pulpit of kingship, 
his ascension of [the throne], and his return—for finishing what one star- 
ted is commendable—to the pulpit of his sultanate and his restitution. 
So he rode triumphantly as the sun in the dome of its elevated place and 
[in] the sphere of its pride and freshness. And the stars had aligned him to 
their good fortune, so that he dismounted [to attain on foot] without the 
greatness of his mounts the insurmountable difficulty, not needing the 
whitest of camels to [reach] the power of the astronomical pages, trust- 
ing in [those pages’] contents [in his struggle] against the doubt manifest 
and the suspicion, in action and intention.?8 


This is Shafi‘ at his most dense, displaying his command of the vast lexical 
and proverbial wealth of the Arabic language, playing with richly layered and 
ambiguous terms. These lines may be seen as lying firmly within the panegyr- 
ical tradition in which astronomical metaphors abound as well, but they also 
refract in dazzling prose the major narrative point being made in this section: 
the sultan's return to power as proof of his guidance by fate. This was an action 
of excelling, attainment of a predestined position by way of overcoming the 
doubts and uncertainties and, indeed, the injustice of the sultan's previous 
reigns. 


37 BnF ms Arabe 1705 72*"*. o yLail ec! PPP te altel (3 aal ce CPs 
38 | BnF Ms Arabe 1705 91”. 
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2.3 Analysis 3: Narrating Ideal Rule through Symmetry and Growth 
While the actions described above are both directly related to the sultan, 
Shafi’s symmetry is not always linear and plays with motifs that are spread 
across the section and attributed to various narrative agents. The Pond of the 
Well, from which the above-quoted action of the sultan's return emanates is, 
for example, a site of major importance in the section where much symbolic 
symmetry is situated. In an earlier part, our author describes the actions of al- 
Nasir Muhammad's very young son at this very same place. The young boy had 
set out to join his father in Karak, accompanied by the sultan's harem. 


le, X pal yl ane, afl EL eal, CP ara Ul o CSI cz ue 
ill. 2b Ss logi ree d TAE m p VS UP S 
Croll ede pal] AU OUI ela J el MI STER Obss MI layla Steal, 
- gll. abl Sel iol ELI il, de peles ene oue ed ad oul [Se 
Isles" ay Cy G2 TA UENIT ye teal Lyd Gb? les ye lo o dal Saeed G hy 

* ud bial oe co o Lyall Ol as 


When the caravan left the Egyptian lands the aforementioned son [al- 
Mansür 'Ali] also left accompanied by the Harem women camping next 
to the Pond of the Well—that is, The Pond of the Pilgrims—and the 
women of the amirs in their service left to make their farewells.?? The sul- 
tanate's viceroy and ustadar, the two aforementioned amirs [Sallar and 
Baybars al-Jashnikir] and their accompanying amirs woke up early to say 
farewell to the sultan al-Malik [al-Mansür] his son, and he laid down for 
them a varied meal. He sat at the head of the banquet according to the 
habit of his father—may God strengthen the power of both of them— 
as he was left in the place of honor of his father as the person who sees 
off [those left behind]. And when they finished the session as far as the 
food was concerned [the amirs] kissed the ground in front of him, and 
they returned after they had expressed the necessary salutations toward 
him.*° 


39 Reading ādur instead of adur. The first is a plural form of dar, which was often used to 
denote noble wives. Another option would be to read adurr as an unattested plural form 
of durra. For both forms (though with durra only in the singular) cf. ‘Abd ar-Raziq, La 
femme 99-101. 

40 BnF Ms Arabe 1705 75. 
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The passage is interesting on several levels. In the manuscript, the name 
of the son whose actions are described here is consistently erased. This may 
have been the case because al-Mansur ‘Ali, who is the most likely candidate 
to have performed this role, died shortly after the return of the sultan from 
Karak.*! This would either suggest that this part was written before 709/1310, 
but the manuscript as a whole only finished later, or that a later reader erased 
these names from the manuscript for an unknown reason. One presumes that 
the name was erased so as not to provoke the sultan's grief.^? On a narrative 
level, the account is interesting because of the ways in which it plays with the 
performance of power and the relationships between those who held power. 
The fact that the two most highly placed amirs in the sultanate, those who 
effectively directed the affairs of the sultanate, are here portrayed as humbling 
themselves before the sultan's infant child creates a complex questioning of the 
nature and rituals of power. That the very young son of al-Nasir Muhammad is 
said to have behaved "according to the habit of his father" (ka-'adat abi-hi) not 
only shows him to be a worthy heir of the sultanate but also highlights the con- 
textual logic of that power. Perhaps, most importantly, the scene is mirrored 
and extended at the end of the section when al-Nàsir Muhammad returns to 
Cairo, just before the earlier quoted laudatory excerpt on the sultan's celestial 
good fortune: 


ll. SU yD all cie angio Ye OS ANS UL pos Go dx 
Jd ALE de ULI EY ys Aa Syal S Cal s 8 UU A of cp Baba! 
Sey * Ae AN oy ER PO iali f Lally ga Sib Jail 
aa y Lila ye cll im N all al IS ory " Adae AS lil 
Sp Oyo ag Y "US fe Ul 0E a LEM OB * ace yal LSA, bl age tl, * 
delj bel ye CET, * ade c [aby la Vy tell ge cx l al de * Ube 
Way pa HI s ell GALI LY ye OL È * by geall cae hes del | 


41 Al-Malik al-Mansur Alī (d. 710/1310) was only five or six years old at the time. Bauden, 
Qalawunid. 

42 The sonis mentioned three times on folios 75", 75", and 76", all erased. The much-later his- 
torian Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani notes that this son came to al-Nasir Muhammad from Karak 
when the latter had returned to Cairo (which would mean that the son did indeed join 
his father before the sultan’s reascension) and was loved by his father because he was his 
only child at that point. He is said to have died while his father was hunting. A-Durar iii, 
115 (nr. 262). 
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Le Be OU UN c head ce ST ol Cyl ale T st! pu as 
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[The sultan] did not stop [going from resting place to resting place] until 
he reached the Pond of the Well. And the army commander Sayf al-Din 
Sallar viceroy of the glorified sultanate, had come out from among those 
who had stayed in Cairo of the victorious armies, and he and [these] vic- 
torious armies met our lord the sultan outside before they alighted at the 
Pond. They all dismounted, and they kissed the ground and [the sultan's] 
noble hand, and their groups became encircled by [the sultan’s] convoy. 
[Then the sultan] dismounted for the amir Sayf al-Din Sallar in friend- 
liness to his cheerlessness, fulfilling the agreement of his security and 
pacifying his anxiety. For the aforementioned [Sallar] was frightened and 
fearful, searching for a way out of his [imminent] destruction, entreating 
that he had not left obedience [to the sultan], and had not taken off its 
noose from his neck. He did not tarry with the communications that came 
to his service by way of the procedure and methods of good advice. After 
that, our lord the sultan stayed in the Pond of the Well for the day of his 
alighting. This was Tuesday the 29th of the glorified month Ramadan and 
he stayed the night there, and the pulpit and the preacher of the Hakim 
mosque, the gādī ‘Imad al-Din b. al-Sukkarī, were brought. He prayed with 
our lord the sultan the prayer of the Feast of Breaking in his victorious 
dihliz tent, where the Feast banquet was laid out with all the varieties of 
food souls may desire and by which eyes may be pleased. And our lord the 
sultan distributed khil‘as in the usual way.*3 


Such descriptions of ceremonial are not exceptional, and that similar things 
would happen at these moments is also self-evident in the context of a strongly 
codified courtly habitus, but the positioning of these excerpts more or less at 
either end of the section highlights Shafi’s symmetrical construction, as well 
as his play with motifs of the ideal rule to construct an engaging narrative. 
In the first excerpt he does so by transplanting these practices to the young 
boy ‘Ala’ al-Din, who admirably performs his father's duties, but in the second 
excerpt, the sultan himself, now a fully grown man, is presented as a paragon of 


43 BnF ms Arabe 1705 go’-o1". 
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the ideal rule. There is an element of physical growth that is creatively played 
with here: Shafi‘ suggests that it is the sultan's coming of age that allows him 
to finally triumph over his oppressors and come into his own as the ideal ruler. 
Furthermore, in this scene, the return to obedience—a veritable topos of the 
period's historiography—is interwoven with the sultan's own performance of 
his magnanimity. The enemies who made him believe that they were allies are 
finally either chased off or brought under the sultan's newly asserted author- 
ity. 

The symmetry of the "story" is as such unequal and spread out across the 
sections in various ways. Recurring motifs, places, and discourses are used as a 
means to stress growth and excellence. Sometimes the symmetry also works as 
a contrast: The most obvious example of this is the respective portrayal of al- 
Nasir Muhammad (and by extension the son in the account above) and Baybars 
al-Jāshnikīr, who reigned as sultan for nine months while al-Nasir Muhammad 
was in Syria. While the first is portrayed as having fortune and fate by his side— 
for example, by way of the celestial metaphors noted above or in an anecdote 
involving a miraculous escape from a crumbling bridge—the latter is from 
the start portrayed as an incompetent ruler who only sits on the throne by 
the grace of his supporters.^^ Once those supporters start switching sides to 
al-Nasir Muhammad's camp, Baybars’ authority crumbles. This is again symbol- 
ically refracted: When the news of al-Nasir Muhammad's move toward Cairo 
with growing military support reaches Baybars, he is said to have thrown his 
turban on the ground in anger. Considering the widely attested importance 
attached to headgear by sultans in this period, this can be read as a highly sym- 
bolic relinquishment of authority.*6 

The contrasting symmetry is also structurally clear. Consider, for example, 
the titles of these four consecutive section titles: 


44 The anecdote about the crumbling bridge may be found at BnF Ms Arabe 1705 747". Other 
versions of this anecdote are related by, among others, al-Mufaddal, Histoire iii, 141; Ibn 
Kathir, al-Bidaya xviii, 79; Ibn Taghri Birdī, gl-Manhal x, 272-3. 

45 pre call welll ell eye ae o «E dero S ayal! Cal c oll ol ak Uy 
aii oK Log OLI LY ga bikes Lad ve 4d b pak U2) vz lan dait a le 

ig yal ol J al o^ 
BnF Ms Arabe 1705 86". Note also that Baybars is only rarely referred to by his regnal title 
and more often by a reference such as “the aforementioned" (al-mushar ilay-hi) or by his 
personal name Baybars, whereas al-Nasir Muhammad is either called by his regnal title 
or by the reverential mawla-nà al-sultān (our lord the sultan). Furthermore, the whole 
section includes a lot of word play on the roots n-s-r and z-f-r, which both denote victory. 

46 . Fuess, Sultan. 
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The case of Rukn al-Din Baybars and what befell him in descending 
from kingship and leaving the citadel. 

The lack of support of fate for the aforementioned [Rukn al-Din Bay- 
bars]. 

The bliss of the utterance of our lord the sultan and his correct 
surmise—and there is no doubt that kings are pure minded! 

The ascension of our lord the sultan to the throne of his kingdom in the 
Citadel.*7 


In these titles, and even more so in the content they signpost, Baybars is por- 
trayedas having destiny against him, in large part due to his own actions, which 
are, among other things, described with the important signifier "corruption" 
( fasad),*? while al-Nasir Muhammad is basically flying on the wings of fortune. 
The third of these sections, which contains a speech in saj‘ by the sultan, is even 
concluded by the statement that “there is no doubt that Egypt['s future] is aus- 
picious and this good omen is a confirmation [of that].’49 

The return of the sultan to his throne is as such shown to have been a tri- 
umph of fate, but the narrative also suggests that this attaining of the right- 
ful position was not just a given. To achieve his goal, the sultan needed to 
take action and overcome his limitations. The section can be read as a moral 
exemplum, a literary meditation on the nature of power. The good and bad 
choices of power-wielding and their consequences are, as it were, sprinkled 
across the dense prose in a contrastive and engrossing narrative that leads the 
reader into a literary universe that is not only rich in rhetoric but also in mean- 
ing. 


47 BnF Ms Arabe 1705 86"—go". 
48 Ibid. 89". " 
49 BnF Ms Arabe 1705 9o". JUL lis alas E Yle par Ol 3 li Yy. 
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2.4 Analysis 4: The Caliphal Taglīd 

Conspicuously absent from this narrative, and indeed from much of the sira in 
general, is Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali himself as the katib whose presence was so dominant in 
his other texts. Although it is not spelled out, it is likely that our author, at this 
point, did not enjoy the same position toward the sultan as he did a few dec- 
ades earlier. Of course, he is always present by way of his intricate prose, but 
he also makes his presence as a narrative agent felt at one crucial point at the 
end of this section, as the author of the caliphal taqlid reasserting the sultan's 
dominance. This document is introduced as follows: 


Ee «e Le gall Ole REI G P Gl bll oda pale BANI i, 
ddl opo die? g anal OST al eg asl Cota Las s JAU oy e c de 
So ail Jo OLI UN JA caa SL el oye aael 


The mamlük who compiled this stra—which, in truth, is the epitome of 
siras, and it details its king's deeds which exceed those of kings whose 
days have elapsed—composed the diploma of investiture to be declared 
for the occasion, which satisfied every ear that heard it, and its contents 
take the form of the renewed contract from the Commander of the Faith- 
ful for our Lord the Sultan—may God perpetuate his kingship.5° 


The statement is, of course, significant as a claim to historiographical authority 
and an insight into the author’s general evaluation of his biographical project, 
but it is also contextually significant because of its relation to the preceding 
part and the text of the taglid itself. However, we need to read beyond the pages 
of the sira itself to evaluate the full weight of this statement. Al-Safadi tells us 
that when Baybars al-Jashnikir ascended the throne, he too had a taqlid written 
for his ceremonial investiture and that this taglid was written by Shafi’s relative 
‘Ala al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 717/1317), a leading katib himself and grandson 
of the famous Muhyi I-Din b. ‘Abd al-Zahir.5! The present taglīd even seems to 
refer to ‘Ala’ al-Din's text by stating that “this contract (ahd) that invalidates 


50 BnF ms Arabe 1705 96". 

51 In fact, two taglīd documents were composed for Baybars 11, the second apparently as a 
last-minute attempt to assert his authority against al-Nasir Muhammad's rising support 
for a return to power. For a discussion of the contents of these contracts (though not of 
their authors), see Banister, Abbasid 397-8. On the first contract, see also Nielsen, Secular 
88. 
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any contracts like it drawn up for whom is like [the sultan].'?? This statement 
positions the diploma as a reaction against a former contract, which we can 
contextually surmise to have been ‘Ala al-Din's diploma for Baybars 11. While 
‘Ala al-Din was extremely influential at several points during the late 7th/13th 
century, his relationship to al-Nasir Muhammad seems to have been a troubled 
one, and the sultan is even said to have hated him, among other things, because 
he composed the taqlid for Baybars 11.5? Shafi‘ never actually mentions ‘Ala’ al- 
Din, although he does mention ‘Ala’ al-Din’s father (and his own cousin) Fath 
al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Zahir repeatedly in al-Fadl al-ma'thür and Husn al-manāgib. 
These mentions have made P.M. Holt conclude that "for his uncle and cousin 
[Shafi‘] had clearly little affection, even if he showed them formal respect.”54 
Although other evidence suggests that the relationship between him and his 
relatives was probably more complex, there does seem to have been a signi- 
ficant degree of competition between the various members of the Banu ‘Abd 
al-Zahir. That ‘Ala al-Din held positions at times when Shafi‘ himself likely did 
not due to his blindness, and that the former's position may have been in real 
danger considering the well-known purging of the court's elites at the start of 
al-Nasir Muhammad's third reign, may explain why Shafi‘ here reproduces a 
taglīd written by himself.5 Indeed, it is even possible to read this taglīd as a 
showpiece in which the author presented himself as a worthy successor to this 
informal position of leading katib of the realm. 

The question of whether this taglid written by Shafi‘ was also effectively 
used in the sultan's ceremonial third investiture or was only a textual exer- 
cise, in line with a number of other documents quoted by the author in al-Fadl 
al-ma'thür, is not relevant within the context of the sīra.** Here, the taglīd 
serves to perform Shāfi"s claim of being a masterful kātib, as part of what may 
be called a sort of creatively constructed resumé: a performative document 
that was meant to convey to its reader the wide-ranging writing abilities of 
its author. While the manuscript of the sira is very likely a presentation copy, 
we do not know to whom it was offered. However, considering the time frame 
and the highly demanding register in which the text was written, one is temp- 
ted to imagine it being offered to an important agent at the court of al-Nasir 
Muhammad-— perhaps even the sultan himself—at a time when elite circles 
were being purged and replaced by close confidants of the sultan. As such, 


52  BnFMs Arabe 1705 96". 2 sgall cys ol ys c) ol gw Le (pdb Age lia. 
53 Al-Safadi, al-Waft xv, 216. 

54 Holt, Chancery 678. 

55 On these events, see Levanoni, Turning 28-30. 

56 Idiscuss this practice in detail in section 6.2.3 of my dissertation. 
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Shafi‘ may have intended his text to facilitate either the receiving of a new pos- 
ition or the strengthening of his relationship with leading elites. To do so, he 
simply displayed that type of labor for which he could be relied on: the com- 
position of excellent prose celebrating the sultan's achievements. 


3 Conclusion 


Literary, historical, and even documentary elements cannot be separated in 
this section, and indeed in this sīra in general. They are all fundamentally inter- 
woven and communicate across their respective discursive boundaries. It is 
exactly the literary approach to these events which drives Shafi’s historical 
emplotment of both the narrative in the sīra and the taglīd. Of course, such 
an approach is not unprecedented in Islamic historiography, but the specific 
format it takes may be said to amount to a slightly different type of literariz- 
ation, which is more related to von Grunebaum’s definition of the term than 
Haarmann’s: a fundamental entanglement of style and content. Instead of von 
Grunebaum’s negative evaluation of this tendency, however, we can see how 
such a literary approach could, in fact, be a very powerful narrative tool by 
which authors not only presented important historiographical interpretations 
of the past but also performed their own authorial agency. All the evidence 
suggests that Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali was not actually active anymore in the chancery in 
this period, so we may see this text, as well as the two other siras he wrote, as 
performances of his authorial abilities and a way of showcasing the continued 
excellence of his prose despite his failing eyesight. Perhaps it even suggests how 
worthy it would be to reinstate the author at court, or at least how important 
it would be to maintain close relations with him. Patronage in this context is 
not simply about legitimization anymore, but it is about a complex negotiation 
of social status by way of performative displays of linguistic dexterity because 
it was this superior command of language and meaning that was required of 
leading kuttab. 

Although it was written by a contemporary author, this particular account 
of al-Nasir Muhammad's abdication and reascension may not tell us much that 
is new about the motives of the political agents involved and maybe not even 
much about what wide segments of society in the period thought about these 
doubtlessly tumultuous events, but it is highly informative of the ways in which 
historians emplotted meaningful versions of the past. 
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44, 49, 51, 53-5, 56n, 64-8, 65n—7n, 71n, 
71-2, 73n, 74—7, 76n—8n, 80-2, 80n, 85, 
87—92, 89n, 92n-3n, 94-102, 96n, 98n, 
100N, 112-15, 117-18, 117n—18n, 120-21, 
135-38, 135n-37n, 140-41, 141n-44n, 
147N—49N, 151N, 328, 405, 430n, 433, 
450, 457-58, 460, 466-67, 477 
sufi/sufism 22, 78n, 87-9, 87n-9n, 91-2, 
g2n—4n, 165, 169—71, 173, 259, 283, 291- 
304, 298n-99n, 302N, 304n, 306-15, 
338n, 342, 354, 418, 443-44, 447, 458, 
461 
25, 192M, 195N, 215, 342, 417, 419n, 
441-45, 447-49, 453, 459 
supernatural/wondrous 10,14, 350, 75, 77, 
78n, 80-2, 80n—2n, 86, 90, 93n, 94, 
137n, 309 
supplications and prayers (ad'iya, sing. dua’) 
37, 42, 80n, 82, 86, 88-9, 89n, 93 
Syrian local patriotism 345 


Sunni 


tabagāt (genre) 127n-28n, 229, 254, 260, 
271, 283, 283n, 285, 432 

tafsir 211, 377, 440 

tahmid (khutba) 431-32, 434-35) 437- 
39 

talismans 

tariqa 


8on, 89, 91, 93 
257, 259, 297—300, 308-11, 313-14, 
3131, 343 
Khurasnian tariqa 258 
Trāgī tarīga 258 
tarjama / tarājim 351, 353, 366-69, 393-94, 
297—98, 303, 305, 308 
tasawwuf 297-98, 298n, 300, 304, 314-15 
tashbih 441 
tawriyya 439 
taxes 319N, 322-24, 323n, 403 
texts about the past 401, 405, 410, 416, 422, 
424 
consumption of 410 
production of 201, 402 
theology 17,189, 269, 285, 339n, 405, 443 
transmission 21, 35n, 49n, 151n, 179, 184, 194, 
236-37, 240, 245, 253, 258, 262, 282, 
368, 379, 434 


ulam 5, 7-9, 34n, 36, 51n, 87, 125, 126n, 
166, 238, 297, 299, 306, 308, 313, 
331, 349, 353, 3531, 361, 361n, 364, 
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366—70, 396, 429, 434, 439, 450, Wafāiyya 313-14 

452 Waqf, awqaf 176, 323, 332-33, 335; 341, 346, 
'ulüm al-hadith 268, 278, 283 355N, 357 
al-‘ulum al-qadima 446 wisdom sayings (hikam, sing. hikma) 42, 
Umayyad 21, 196-97, 206, 235-36, 236n, 80n, 85-6, 88, 88n, 93 

262n, 323, 331, 340, 342, 402, 406, 412, witticisms 66, 8on, 83, 89n, 97, 99-100, 

434 101n, 102 
useful knowledge ( fawa'id, sing. fa'ida) 37, 

42, 79n, 83-5, 83n, 89n, 93, 94n zawiya 293, 297—300, 298n, 300n, 309-10, 
usūl 367,459 393-94 


usūl al-figh 256, 259, 283 
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‘Abada b. Abi Lubaba al-Asadi al-Ghadiri 
196, 196n 

al-‘Abbasi al-Safadi  140n, 147n 

‘Abdallah b. al-Majd 265 

‘Abdallah b. Masūd 193 

‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 197 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilānī 308 

‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani 473 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Salàm al-Saffüri 
89n 

‘Abd al-Rahman in 21, 236-37 

Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abbas al- 

Ghādirī 193 

Abūl-Alā' al-Maarrī 468 

Abū ‘Amr b. al-Hājj al-Numayri 

Abū Bakr al-Mawsilī 

Abū Hamid al-Magdisī 

Abū Hanīfa 133, 133n 

Abūl-Mughīra b. Hazm 241 

Abū Muhammad ‘Abbas b. Īsā al-Ghādirī 
193, 1931 

Abū Muhammad b. Hazm 241 

Abū Nasr al-Utbī 468 

Abū Sa‘id Abd al-Rahmān b. Muhammad b. 

Dust 240 

Abū Shama al-Maqdisi 
261—62, 331n, 392 

Abū Uthmān b. ‘Abd Rabbihi 239 

al-Afdal Shahanshah 445 

Ahmad, al-Malik al-Nasir 304 

Ahmad b. Hanbal 133n, 337 

Ahmad b. al-Raddad 302-08, 303n, 305n, 
312 

Ahmad al-Milhī 264 

Ahmad al-Nāshirī 305-06 

‘Ala al-Din Alī 200, 202 

«Alī al-Harīrī 342n 

«Alī b. Abi Talib 192-95, 192n, 194n-95n, 
209, 215, 393, 406, 409, 417 

«Alī b. ‘Alial-Hariri 342 

«Alī b. Lisān al-Dīn 176 

‘Ali b. Muhammad Waf? 313 

Agūsh al-Ashrafī 58, 62-3, 62n, 95-7, 99 

Arghūn, Sayfal-Din 323, 325, 327 

Asad b. Khuzayma 19on 

Al-Ashraf Misa 259 


167, 167n 
300, 308—12 
123—24,150 


18n, 173, 256, 256n, 


al-Askari, Abū Hilal 435 
al-Astarabadi al-Tabrīzī, Fadl Allāh b. Abi 
Muhammad 313 

al-Aydī 239 

al-Ayni 5,23, 43n, 58, 58n, 60, 6on, 63n, 
120—22, 120n, 122n, 126, 134, 138, 144, 
144n—45D, 150, 349-70, 350N, 352n— 
55n, 358n—65n, 367n, 37on 


Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 201 

Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Maktüm 205, 
205n 

al-Badr b. Jama‘a 262, 262n 

Baha’ al-Din b. Sari al-Din 201 

Bahadur As, Sayf al-Din 343-45 

Bakhtin 449, 450n, 451-52, 452N, 454, 454n 

Baktamur al-Jūkandār 322 

Baktash al-Fakhiri 

al-Balādhurī 190n, 192-93, 192n-93n, 196, 
196n 

Bani Asad 190, 190n, 192-94, 194n—95n, 
196-98, 215 

Banü Hilal 198 

Bani Ghadira 190, 192-96, 215, 230 

Banül-Kanz 445, 445n 

Bargūg, Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir 4, 37n, 
84, 145n, 178, 308, 312, 352, 352n, 364, 
412 

Barsbāy Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf 75n, 294, 
306n, 353, 355-56, 362-63, 365, 3671, 
384-85, 389 

al-Ba'ūnī, Ibrahim 177-78, 182, 206, 206n 

Baybars al-Jāshankīr/al-Jāshnikīr Sultan al- 

Malik al-Muzaffar 25, 64n, 322, 338n, 

474, 479, 482-85, 482n, 484n 

Baybars al-Mansūrī 6, 14, 116, 134, 144, 144n, 
185n, 320, 324, 327-30, 327n-29n, 333, 
345 

Baybars, Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir 25, 198n, 
335, 3431, 363n, 414-16, 414n-15n, 466, 
469, 470N, 471-72, 477 

al-Baydawi 283 

al-Biqai, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar 


116, 117n, 142 


23-4, 770, 940, 
125, 125n—26n, 135N, 137, 137N, 142n, 150, 
150n, 377n, 377-98, 381n-83n, 385n, 
387n-89n, 392n-94n, 396n 
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al-Birzālī, Alam al-Din Qasim 8, 12-4, 36n- 
70, 117, 122n, 134, 138, 146, 146n-47n, 
150, 208, 256, 262n, 264, 264n, 267, 
267n, 271, 271n, 321, 322n—23n, 330-38, 
330N, 332n, 334n, 3370-381, 340, 340n, 
344 

al-Bishtaki, Badr al-Dīn 178-79, 182, 182n 

al-Bukhārī 269-70, 291, 354, 358, 388, 395 

al-Bulqini, Siraj al-Din 205, 205n, 271n, 308 

al-Burhan al-Fazārī 270, 270n 

al-Burhān b. Jama'a 264 

al-Busrawi, Burhan 201, 201n 

al-Dawādārī, Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdallah b. Aybak 
320 

al-Dawadari, Jamal al-Din ‘Abdallah 325 

al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din Muhammad 
135n—36n, 149N, 151, 151n—52n, 173, 192n, 
196n, 208, 209n, 214-15, 218, 254, 256, 
257n-58n, 261, 261n—63n, 267, 267n— 
69n, 271, 273, 274n, 282, 285n, 286-87, 
323N, 330, 332N, 333-35, 3340-351, 337, 
339n, 472n 


al-Fakhral-Balabakki 263n, 264-65, 267 
al-Fakhr al-Karjī 262, 268n 
al-Fakhr al-Razi 271 
al-Fāsī, Tagī al-Dīn 184, 184n 
Faraj, Sultan al-Malik al-Nāsir 4, 359, 364 
Garcin, Jean-Claude 3121, 414n, 429-30, 
429n—30n, 444n—45, 447, 4471 
al-Gharnātī, Abū Hayyān 432, 436n, 438n, 
440, 4401, 446 
al-Ghazālī, Abū Hāmid 
442—44, 4421 


257-58, 260, 377, 


Hafs b. Sulayman al-Ghādirī al-Asadi 193 
al-Harawwī 361 

al-Hakam1ī 238, 240n 

Hulma b. Asad  190n 

al-Humaydi 238, 238n, 240n 

Husayn b. ‘Ali 194,417 

al-Husayni, Husayn b. Muhammad 416 


Ibnal-Abbar 166 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
239n-40n 


235n, 238, 243 
21, 2350-371, 236-45, 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Salām 442-43, 442n, 458 

Ibn Abd al-Zāhir, Muhyil-Din 6, 38n, 468- 
69, 471, 4751, 477, 484 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, ‘Alg al-Din 484 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Fath al-Din 485 

Ibn al-‘Arabi 442 

Ibn Abi Hajala 20, 167-74, 168n, 170n—74n, 
178, 182, 184, 244, 244n, 307, 307n 

Ibn AbirUsaybia 88n-gn 

Ibn Ahla 170 

Ibn ‘Arabi 170,170n, 296, 302-08, 302n— 
o6n, 312, 442n 

Ibn Asākir 192n, 194n, 197n, 206, 216, 220, 
242n, 260n—61n, 283 

Ibnal-Athir 6,13, 435-37, 436n 

Ibn al-Attār 262n—63n, 264, 267, 267n 

Ibn Bahadur, Taj al-Din Abū Hamid Muham- 

mad b. Bahadur b. ‘Abdallah al-Jalali 

384, 387 

Ibn al-Burjī 357, 361 

Tbn Bassām al-Shantarinī 

Ibn Battūta 166 

Ibn Dagīg al-Īd, Majd al-Din 445n, 452 

Ibn Dagīg al-Īd, Tagī al-Din — 61n, 268, 269n, 
430N, 432, 4431, 447, 4591, 460 

Ibn al-Dawādārī 6,11, 13, 33—4, 341, 39, 
113-14, 116—17, 1171, 134, 142, 324—29, 
325n—27n, 333, 345, 4670 

Ibn Dihya 240-41 

Ibn al-Dubaythī 209, 209n, 224 

Ibn Dugmāg un, 34, 34n, 50-2, 50n-2n, 116, 
117N, 121, 122n—24n, 123-24, 126n, 142, 
142n—43D, 144, 145N, 150, 181-82, 182n, 
213, 218-19, 226, 351 

Ibn Fadl Allāh al-"Umari 

Ibnal-Faradi 238, 238n 

Ibn Farhan 182, 182n 

Ibn al-Farid 5,170, 308, 377, 377n 

Ibn al-Furāt 6, un, 14-5, 49-52, 50n-52n, 
61-2, 61n-2n, 74n-5n, 118-20, 122n, 
123-26, 126n, 135n, 138-39, 144, 144n, 
150, 213, 218-19, 227, 351, 360 

Ibnal-Ghadanfar 457 

Ibn Habib al-Halabi 217 

Ibn al-Hāim 384,388 

Ibn Hajaral-Asqalani  5,14n, 22-3, 55, 57n, 
58, 59n—60on, 60, 63, 68—71, 68n-9n, 
71n, 74n—7n, 76-7, 79n, 99, 99n-102n, 
121, 122n, 123, 126, 126n—-30n, 133N, 135, 


242-43 


37n-8n, 129n, 391n 
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Ibn Hajaral-Asqalani(cont.)  135n, 142, 144, 
145n, 148n—49n, 150, 150n, 168n, 176— 
78, 178n, 180-82, 180n, 182n, 192n, 195n, 
205N, 209, 213n, 216, 222, 222n, 226— 
27, 262, 262n—65n, 267n, 270n, 283, 
283n—-84n, 291-315, 292n-94n, 297n 
301n, 303n-11n, 3130, 350N, 351—61, 
351n, 353n-60n, 363-68, 364n—65n, 
370, 379-80, 382-85, 388-89, 396, 398, 
429N, 432, 454, 455n, 460, 460n, 472n, 
48on 

Ibn al-Hajib 274-75, 283 

Ibn Hayyān al-Gharnātī 166 

Ibn Hazm 238 

Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi 182, 1821, 244, 245n 

Ibn Hijjī 189n, 195n, 200n, 205, 208, 212-13, 
212n, 220, 222—24, 226, 229, 309, 309n, 


3u, 3un 

IbnHüd 170 

Ibnal-Imàd  178n,245,262n 

Ibnlyas 1, un, 34, 341, 39, 39n, 116, 7n, 
134, 144, 144n, 368, 368n, 418n-19n 

IbnJalal 332 

Ibn al-Jazari 
387n 

Ibn al-Khatib, Lisān al-Din 20, 165-77, 165n, 
167n—7on, 172n, 174n—75D, 177N, 179, 
179n, 182-85, 182n-84n 

Ibn Khatib al-Nasiriyya 217, 217n 

Ibn Kathir, Ismāfīl b. Umar 22, 88n-9n, 
122n, 129n-33D, 1351, 136-38, 136n, 
147N, 150, 173, 195n, 203n, 208, 212n, 
213-14, 222n, 223, 223n-24n, 228, 254— 
56, 256n, 259, 259n, 260-61, 261n—63n, 
264, 266—67, 269—73, 269n—72n, 275, 
275N, 277, 279, 281-87, 283n, 286n, 321, 
322n—23n, 330-40, 330n-34n, 336n 
38n, 340n, 344, 482n 

IbnKhaldün  17,17n, 20, 80n, 166—67, 167n— 
68n, 169, 174, 177—78, 1770, 179n, 184, 
239n, 351 

IbnKhaqan 238, 238n, 244 

Ibn Khallikan, Ahmad b. Muhammad nu, 
173, 236n, 257, 257n, 262, 274—75, 284— 
85, 314, 406—08, 406n—o7n, 422, 431, 


198, 198n, 200n, 384, 387-89, 


433 
Ibn Khatima 174 
Ibn Mammati 242-43 
Ibn Manzūr 242, 242n 
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Ibn Marzūg 166,180 

Ibn Nubāta 265, 389 

Ibn Oādī Shuhba 21, 51n, 68n, 75n, 88n, 
1221, 126, 126n, 128n, 129, 129n-33n, 
135N, 150, 150n, 156, 156n, 183, 183n, 
189-91, 189n—-9on, 195n, 197—202, 198n, 
200n-o1n, 203N, 204-16, 205n—-o6n, 
208n, 210n-16n, 218-19, 219n-20n, 
222—24, 222n-24n, 226-31, 226n-31n, 
269, 269n, 311n, 384, 388-89, 388n, 
429n 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 256 

Ibn al-Oaysanārī 391 

Ibn Qutayba  236n, 237, 2370, 243 

Ibn Rajab 78n, 128n, 223, 228 

Ibn Razin, Tagī al-Dīn 261-62 

Ibn Ridwan 174 

Ibn al-Sabbagh 256 

Ibn Sabīn 170-72 

Ibn al-$Sābūnī 264 

Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi 238, 244 

Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi 166 

Ibnal-Salah 22, 253-76, 257n—63n, 267n, 
269n—7on, 273n, 278-80, 282-87, 458 

IbnSanad 214,265 

Ibn Sasra, Najm al-Dīn 37n, 140n, 260n 

Ibn al-Sayrafi 12n, 18-20, 118n, 122n, 126, 
134, 134n—35n, 138-39, 145, 145n, 150 

IbnSayyidal-Nas  60n, 450 

Ibn Shaddad, Baha’ al-Din 468 

Ibn Shaddād, Tzz al-Dīn 471n 

Ibn Sīnā 259 

Ibn Taghri Birdī 23, 293n, 366-68, 366n— 
67n, 472n, 482n 

256, 256n, 262n—63n, 272, 


Ibn Taymiyya 
337-39, 337n-39n, 346, 440n, 441, 441n, 
443, 443n 

Ibn Tūlūn, Tagī al-Dīn Ahmad 8-20, 119n- 
20n, 122n, 125-26, 125n, 135, 138-39, 
146, 146n, 201n, 206n, 213n 

Ibn Yunus, al-‘Imad Abi Hamid Muhammad 


257 
Ibn Yunus, al-Kamal Musa 257 
Ibn al-Wakil 263, 263n 


Ibn al-Zamlakānī 263n, 267 

Ibrāhīm b. Abī Bakr al-Māhūzī al-Dimashgī 
310 

‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 468 

Īnāl al-Azar 356 
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Īsā b. Sharaf al-Din Muhammad 203 
Ismail, al-Malik al-Ashraf 304 
Ismail al-Jabartī 304-05, 305n 
al-Isfahani 265, 265n 

al-Isnawi 128n, 429n, 448n 


alJāhiz 473 

Jakam min Twad 354 

Jamal al-Din Yusuf b. Abi Bakr 201 

al-Jamāl al-Mizzi 216, 256, 262n-64n, 
263—064, 267, 269-70, 269n, 282-84, 
287 

al-Jamal al-Sharishi 262, 263n, 267, 268n 

Jaqmaq, Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir 293-94, 
306, 308, 315, 363, 363n, 365, 378, 382, 
384, 388, 394-96, 398 

al-Jazari, Shams al-Din Muhammad 6,8, 
11-4, 33, 35, 36n—37n, 39, 39n, 42, 68, 
94-5, 113-14, 117, 122n, 126, 135n, 136-38, 
136n, 146, 146n—47n, 149, 149N, 151-52, 
151n—52n, 321, 330-33, 330n-32n, 336, 
339-45, 340n-41n, 472, 472n 


Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhāb b. Muhammad 
b. Abd al-Wahhab  200n, 201 

al-Kamāl Ishāg 261, 263n 

al-Kamāl Salār 261, 263n 

Karay, Sayf al-Din 22-3, 319—46, 321n-22n, 
331n, 343n 

Khalid b. al-Walid 391 

Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi 

Kitbugha 341n 

al-Kutubī 55, 140-41, 149, 1490, 213-14, 222, 
224n 


see al-Safadi 


al-Ma'arri, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Marwan b. al-Munajjim 414 
Majd al-Din al-Firüzabadi — 215n, 303, 303n, 


306, 306n 
al-Majd b. al-Mihtàr  263n, 264, 267, 268n 
al-Malati 34, 35n, 68n, 73, 73n, 76, 16, 171, 


143, 143n-44n 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Ismail see Ismail 
al-Malik al-Ashraf 242 
al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad see Ahmad 
al-Manbiji, Nasral-Din | 338n 
al-Maggarī 166-67, 176-78, 176n—78n, 180 
81, 180n, 182n, 184, 241, 241n, 245 
al-Magrīzī 5, un, 14n-5n, 15, 18n, 19, 23, 
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33, 38, 40-55, 40n, 43n-5n, 47n, 49n- 
50n, 52n-3n, 57—70, 58n—64n, 66n-8n, 
74-7, 74n-80n, 79—80, 82n-3n, 83 
7, 85n—7n, 89, 89n-94n, 91-2, 94-5, 
97, 97n—102n, 121N—24N, 123—25, 130, 
130N, 135, 135N, 138, 144n, 150, 150n, 
166, 169n, 177, 181-82, 182n, 206n, 
217-19, 218n, 314, 3410, 349, 350n— 
551, 351-57, 359-61, 361n, 363-66, 
365n, 370, 429n, 430, 430n, 448n, 460, 
46on 
al-Māwardī 256 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 
196 
al-Mu'azzam Īsā 258-59 
Mufarrij b. Muwaffaq al-Damāmīnī 
Muhammad al-Ghamrī 299, 312-13 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Rabbihi al-Hafid 239 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Yahya b. ‘Ali al- 
Ansari al-Kutubi al-Watwat 243 
Muhammad b. Qalawün, Sultan al-Malik al- 
Nasir 1, 3, 22, 25, 41, 43, 59n, 60, 174, 263, 
321, 326n, 329, 470 
Muhammad al-Ma‘arri 414 
Muhammad al-Misri 265 
Muhammad al-Mihtār 262 
al-Mulaththam 458 
Mūsā b. Yūsuf al-Ayyūbī al-Ansari 
al-Mutanabbī 328 


192-94, 192n, 1941, 


458-59 


122n, 146 


Najm al-Din ‘Umar 198, 198n, 200, 202 
Nasir al-Din, Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil 446 


al-Nawawi 210, 260, 263—064, 263n, 267, 271, 
458 

al-Nuwayrī 14, 16n, 37n—8n, 140, 140n, 147, 
1470, 151, 151n—52n, 242-43, 243n, 
339n 

al-Nuwayrī al-Iskandarānī 37n, 92, 140n, 
219 


Oalāwūn, Sultan al-Malik al-Mansür 25, 60, 
63n, 99n, 102n, 198n, 321, 321n, 336, 343, 
466, 469-72, 476-77 

al-Qalqashandi 130, 130n, 174n-75n, 1790, 
182, 1821, 243, 342n, 418n, 436n-37n, 
437 

Qarasunqur al-Mansüri 55-6, 69, 322n 

Qaratày 34, 39, 116—17, 117n, 142, 142n 

al-Oāsim b. ‘Alī al-Fāsī al-Tinmālī 184 
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al-Qazwini, Badr al-Din 332 

al-Qazwini, Jalal al-Din (see also khatib) 
323, 328, 331-32, 331n-32n, 341-42 

al-Qurtubi 441-42, 441n-42n 

al-Qushayri, Abū l-Oāsim 442, 442n 

Outlūbak 322n 

Qutlüqtamur 322n, 328 


Sa'adat bt. Badr al-Dīn 201 


Sa‘d b. Abi Waggās al-Zuhri 385, 390-91, 
393 
al-Safadi, Khalil b. Aybak 18, 33n, 42, 55- 


7, 56n—-7n, 59n-64n, 59-65, 68—73, 
67n-9n, 72n, 96, 96n, 99n-101n, 122n, 
123, 127n—28n, 130n, 139-42, 140n-41n, 
143n, 148, 148n—49n, 150, 189n-9on, 
195n, 203, 203N, 213-16, 215n, 230-31, 
265n, 319n, 339n, 343n, 429n-30n, 430, 
433) 455» 455N, 459, 460n, 470, 470n, 
472, 472n, 474, 474n, 484, 485n 
al-Sahib b. 'Abbad  239n, 241-43, 245 
al-Sakhawi  5,16—7, 23, 68n, 73, 73n, 76, 79, 
79N, 122n, 135, 135N, 142, 143D, 144-45, 
150, 166, 176, 178n, 180, 180n, 182, 182n, 
263n, 291, 367-68, 367n, 379, 387, 387n 
Salar, Sayf al-Dīn 322 
Sammāk b. Makhrama al-Asadī 
196-97 
Sari al-Din Hamza b. Abi Bakr 201 
Sari al-Din al-Maslati 206, 206n 
Sayf al-Dawla 328, 407-10 
al-Sayrāmī 354 
Shafi‘ b. 'Alī 6, 25, 38n, 466, 469—70, 4701n- 
72N, 474, 484, 486 
al-Shaqundi 238 
Shaykh, Sultan al-Malik al-Mv’ayyad (Shaykh 
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367-68, 367n-68n 
al-Shallàmi 265 
al-Shams al-Maqdisi, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nuh 
261 
Sharaf al-Din Ahmad b. Misa b. Ishaq b. Abū 
Bakr 203 
Sharaf al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
200 
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al-Shihab al-Khuwayy — 263n, 267, 267n 
al-Shīrāzī, Abū Ishāg 210, 256-58, 448 
al-Shujāī 39, 39n, 116, 1171, 1221, 142, 150, 
150n, 156, 156n 
al-Shujai Alam al-Din 336 
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283n—85n, 314, 430, 430N, 432 
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360-61, 361n 
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205n, 241n, 263n, 268, 268n, 314, 350, 
368, 368n, 379, 448 
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17, 22, 78n-—9n, 127, 127n- 


al-Tāj al-Fazārī  263n, 264, 267, 267n 

Tatar, Sultan al-Malik al-Zāhir 355, 362, 
362n 

alTawhidi Abū Hayyān 405 

al-Tha'ālibī 240, 240n 

al-Tifihnī 355, 361-62, 361n 

Timur  74n, 83, 178 

al-Tūnisī, Majd al-Dīn — 331-32, 331n, 342 


‘Ubayd Allah b. Samīn 257 
Ulmās al-Nāsirī 57 
‘Umar al-Halabī 264 
“Umar b. al-Khattab 
al-Uqsuri, Abū l-Hajjaj 
*Uthman b. ‘Affan 


190, 393 
430N, 459 
215, 323n, 406 


Vansleb,Johann 430 
al-Walīd b. Bakr 240 


Yaqutal-Hamawi 88n, 239n, 240 

Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 194 

Al-Yünini, Qutb al-Din Misa  8,12-4, 36n- 
7n, 39, 42, 68, 94-5, 113-14, 117, 126, 
135N, 137—38, 139n, 146, 146n-47n, 321, 
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95n, 98n-100n, 102n, 116-17, 121, 122n, al-Zayn al-Fariqi 263, 268n 

124N, 139N, 142, 142N, 144, 144N, 150, al-Zayni ‘Abd al-Qadir 201 

319n Zirr b. Hubaysh al-Ghadiri al-Asadi 192-93, 


Yusuf al-Nābulsī 264 192n, 196 


